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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


NE of our old shipmasters of the pre-steamer days tells of a 
naive but perhaps not unaccountable exclamation of one of 
his passengers. From the day they left Liverpool until they passed 
the banks of Newfoundland the voyage had been foggy and cloudy, 
and as on a certain other voyage of a better known traveller, 
‘neither sun nor stars in many days appeared.’’ At last, in the 
early evening, the sky cleared. The young lady in question, coming 
from below, found a soft clear light silvering the ship's deck. As 
one who has discovered a new planet, she rushed back to the cabin, 
crying with enthusiasm, ‘‘Oh, come right up and see the American 
moon !”’ 

Now, to speak of the ‘‘ American Sunday-school ’’ might seem, at 
first view, as indefensible as to speak of the ‘‘ American moon.”’ 
The world is now belted with Sunday-schools, and it might appear 
as if the phrase meant nothing more than the Sunday-schools in 
America. But much more than that is intended by it. It is the 
function of America to Americanize. All our national ease of mind 
is based on a firm conviction of this national tendency. Democracy 
is no new thing. Greece knew it well. Rome tried it. Small 
European communities have made it answer. But when it crossed 
the Atlantic, that which failed under Greece and Rome got itself 
Americanized. The republic took ona new form and developed 
new virtues. Accordingly, it is with hopeful equanimity that we 
have stood by and seen immigration dilute our citizenship. The 
stalwart population, intelligent, God-fearing, sober and industrious, 


which filled the earlier borders of the country, has not multiplied 
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fast enough to account for the millions who now crowd the expanded 
territory. Yet that old generation stamped the population of to-day 
with its image and superscription, and does yet maintain a singular 
and promising potency. Into our Ark all sorts of beasts have fled 
out of the rain of miseries in other lands, but, as in some fairy story, 
they do not keep the form under which they passed in. They are 
changed into the nature of the Eight who welcome them. It is true 
that some doubt is beginning to arise as to whether the process may 
be quite unlimited. But so far the hope of the commonwealth lies 
in the fact that America Americanizes. 

Now, this characteristic quality of the sky and air is not wanting 
when it comes to the Sunday-school. We have Americanized that. 
If on the coming Sunday, like some religious Puck, you could put 
a girdle of visitation around the globe in forty minutes, although 
you might be perpetually encountering everywhere the same Inter- 
national Lessons, you would know instantly when you passed 
through an American Sunday-school. Our own missionaries abroad, 
anxious as they may be to do so, find that they cannot make its 
replica on foreign and heathen soils. It has its fixed and well-known 
type and characteristics, which belong to a peculiar spiritual climate 
and air. This seems to be admitted by all writers on the general 
topic, some of whom we shall have occasion to quote later. It is 
with this distinctive type of Sunday-school that we are row to deal. 
There are elements of great characteristic strength in it, and there 
are elements of as characteristic weakness, as might be expected. 
It is the object of this paper to indicate some lines in which readjust- 
ment of detail in American Sunday-school work may be advocated, 
and, on the other hand, to vindicate the system in some points at 
which it has been criticised. It is not written at all from the posi- 
tion of an unsympathizing and caustic critic, nor from that of a 
thoroughgoing partisan and indiscriminate admirer... Love and Jus- 
tice may both be blind, but at least they both can feel. 

We shall do well to take a moment to glance at our subject in its 
more general aspects. ; 

The justification of the Sunday-school, if it need any, lies in the 
Commission given by our blessed Lord as He took His shining way 
back into the heavens. As every New Testament student knows, 
the principal discipular words of the Kingdom are, ‘“* preach,’’ 
‘* evangelize,”’ ‘‘teach’’ (xnptoow, evayyéhif@, didaoxw and pabn- 
tév@). Now when we consider the emphasis put on the work of 
preaching in the New Testament, it is rather significantly striking 
that it is not a command to preach or to evangelize which looks 
out at us from the Commission, but ‘‘ Teach’’ (ua@yrévoare). It 
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would be narrowing the word to restrict it to its application to chil- 
dren. But it is certainly noteworthy that as His foot left Olivet for 
the cloud, our Lord emphasized the educational side of the work of 
His Church. It is clear furthermore, as has been urged by Dr. 
Trumbull in his Yale Lectures, that this Commission includes cer- 
tainly the warrant for the Church working as a Sunday-school. In 
a paper addressed to the constituency which reads this REVIEW, it 
is needless to urge the import of the stringency with which the 
Word of God enjoins the regular instruction of the child-members of 
His Church in religious truth. 

An attempt has sometimes been made to connect the modern 
Sunday-school with the ancient Rabbinic schools, conspicuous 
throughout Palestine in the post-exilic days of Judaism. Since all 
Jewish children were expected to attend these schools, since. the 
Mishna abounds in exhortations to faithfulness in their use, and in 
orientally effusive exaltation of their preciousness, it has been taken 
for granted not only that our Lord in His childhood attended the 
one at Nazareth, which is doubtless true, but that He was therefore 
Himself a Sunday-school scholar. This seems to be carrying matters 
further than reasonable inference from the facts warrants. Dr. 
Trumbull, in the volume just spoken of, calls these Jewish /shcoli 
‘* Bible schools,”’ and as our Sunday-schools are really ‘* Bible 
schools,’’ he uses the terms as convertible in some sense. But 
it is by no means clear that the Rabbinic schools were occupied 
in the study of the Bible in the sense which we should mean in using 
that phrase. Edersheim, in his ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus the Mes- 
siah,’’ has a description of these schools, in his chapter entitled 
‘* Child life in Nazareth.’’ Many quotations are given from Rab- 
binic literature illustrating the subject, from which it seems abun- 
dantly clear that great stress was laid on instruction in the Law. 
While the child was from six to ten years of age, the Bible was to 
be the sole text-book. But, delightful, promising, and Sunday- 
school-like as that looks, there are some attendant statements which 
go to show that it is possible that too much value has been-assigned 
to the work actually done in these ‘‘ Bible schools.’’ It is not pos- 
sible to enter on a detailed examination of the worth of these 
‘‘ studies’’ here. It may suffice to observe that the first lesson 
taught to a Jewish child was Leviticus, and that the Rabbins them- 
selves explain that this was done simply on the consideration that, 
‘‘ as children are pure, and sacrifices pure, it is fitting that the pure 
should busy themselves with the pure.’’ It is very possible, as 
Edersheim suggests, that this was not the real reason, but that the 
selection was made because Leviticus treats of ordinances with which 
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it behooved every Jewish child to be acquainted. But the assign- 
ment of such a reason by the Rabbins is not a hopeful indication: of 
the intelligence of the way in which youthful minds were then 
brought in contact with the Bible. Add to that the fact of the 
methods of instruction in Oriental schools to this day, and the 
resemblance to the modern Sunday-school diminishes still further. 
We all know how the Quran is taught in the East, and how, coex- 
tensive with the ample literal commitment of the text, goes a singular 
lack of spiritual, and even intellectual apprehension of its meaning. 
The sound is made more than the sense. Then, too, there is surely 
something significant on this point in the well-known general con- 
dition of the people of Palestine in our Lord’s day. The vast 
majority of her citizens, frequenters of the ‘‘ Bible schools’’ though 
they might be, were the ‘‘ Am ha-arets,’’ the profane vulgar, ‘* this 
people that knoweth not the Law.’’ Our Lord did not address 
Himself to a throng of modern Sunday-school scholars when He 
spoke from the boat at Capernaum, or even in the Temple courts at 
Jerusalem. Again and again He remonstrated with His ‘‘ Have ye 
not read ?’’ as if the school processes had worked no vital meaning 
of the Scripture into the spiritual consciousness of His auditors. 
When we add to these suggestions the further fact that at ten years 
of age the study of the Bible as a text-book was arrested, and from 
that age to fifteen the Mishna, or traditional Law, was the sole 
object of study, after fifteen to be followed in its turn by those 
theological disquisitions which engrossed the higher academies of 
the Rabbins, it seems pretty evident that there is more or less illu- 
sion in tracing back our modern Sunday-schools to the schools of 
Judaism. 

Nor can anything much be done in establishing a close connection 
between the catechetical services of the early Church and our mod- 
ern Bible schools, although strenuous attempts have been made to 
show some such apostolic succession. But it appears evident, from 
Bingham and other well-known authorities, that the catechumenate 
of patristic times was composed exclusively of those not yet admitted 
to the Church, that its terms were short, in some cases, at least, for 
only forty days, and that its methods were didactic, not Socratic, like 
those of the modern Sunday-school. There has been some dispute 
on the latter point, but it seems to be based on a misunderstanding 
of certain practices in the Church of the earlier centuries. Nor do 
we fare much better when an attempt is made to run back the roots 
of our present system to Gloucester and the schools of Raikes. Ex- 
cept that the latter had their session on Sunday, neither their plan, 
their methods, their objects, nor their scholars had much resem- 
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blance to our present system in this country. Doubtful, also, is any 
close relation, beyond that of order of temporal succession, between 
the latter and the sporadic attempts in that line in the New Eng- 
land or the Dutch settlements of the colonial and even post-colonial 
times. In England itself, from all accounts—in the establishment 
at least—the generic Sunday-school appears to be an assemblage of 
the children of the lower classes, to be taught by the ladies of the 
families of the gentry in the vicinage. 

Accordingly, the American Sunday-school appears to be an insti- 
tution by itself. No doubt children have been taught religion. In 
every age and every land where the true religion has gone instruc- 
tion has been felt as a duty and a debt. The Bible, the Church 
Fathers, Luther and the Reformers, every Christian conscience, has 
indicated the need of such instruction. Much of that teaching has 
been given conveniently on the Sunday. But that is far from saying 
that the American Sunday-school is an exotic, tenderly transported 
here, like the Church and its sacraments. It has grown here. Its 
relation to the Church, to the social community, its methods of 
work, its conventions, its district, county, and State organizations 
are all shaped by the American idea, and speak of the soil in which 
they have grown. It has its characteristic qualities. It is not sur- 
prising that it should have the advantages and the defects of those 
qualities. Precisely how it originated no one can say. Schools 
were started in various places just before the close of the last and in 
the opening years of the present century. Local unions for Sunday- 
school work were started in Boston and in New York in 1816 and in 
Philadelphia in 1817. The three served as nucleus for the well- 
known American Sunday-school Union, the national society, organ- 
ized in 1824. That the result of these movements is idiosyncratic 
to the soil seems evidenced by the fact that about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Mr. Albert W. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, N. Y., introduced 
on the Continent of Europe a Sunday-school on the American plan 
as a new thing, promoted by a new society whose American workers 
are known as The Foreign Sunday-school Association. Much 
as was done in Germany for the religious instruction of children, 
the methods of work so familiar to us had not been in practice there 
until thus introduced. This fact is mentioned merely to emphasize 
the statement that our system is peculiar to us. 

With these preliminary statements we are in a position to enter 
unembarrassed on our real subject. No one doubts that our Ameri- 
can Sunday-school is here to stay. No one doubts that it is a most 
influential factor in the religious life of the country. Intelligent 
foreigners have at once noticed the importance of this institution. 
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In 1876, during our Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, M. Buis- 
son, Chairman of a Commission sent by the French Government to 
study our general system of primary instruction, was particularly 
impressed with the Sunday-school as a department of that great 
educational movement. He remarked in his official report, subse- 
quently published, ‘‘ The Sunday-school is not an accessory agent ; 

. it is an absolute necessity.’’ After referring to its aim of ful- 
filling the complex mission elséwhere assigned to the family, the 
school and the Church, he adds, ‘‘ All things unite to assign to this 
institution a great part in the American life.’’ Laveleye, before 
Buisson, had remarked, ‘‘ The Sunday-school is one of the strongest 
foundations of the republican institutions of the United States.’’ 
The fact is, that the jealousy of religious interference, which is so 
sensitive in the administration of our public-school system, almost 
necessarily involves the Sunday-school as complementary in the re- 
ligious sphere. How deeply it affects us may be gathered from the 
significant fact that there are as many Sunday-school teachers in 
the United States as in the rest of the world put together, and that 
nearly half the Sunday-school scholars of the globe are in the Ameri- 
can schools, According to the last figures accessible (1887), there 
are sixteen millions and a half of these, and of them eight millions 
are ours. In view of these facts, it surely takes no argument to show 
that our subject is worth studying. 


» 


It may not be amiss to speak first, as most important, of the 
strength and the weakness of the American Sunday-school in its 
department of /ustruction. 

In its earlier history there was a perhaps natural exaggeration as 
to the strength of this. Much used to be said as to the unprece- 
dented effectiveness of the Sunday-school on the Church and the 
community. Hogarth’s pictures of the Two Apprentices were 
drawn again in words instead of on copper, only Goodchild was a 
Sunday-school boy, and the complemental Idle Dick was the unhappy 
monster who basely declined those advantages. Prison statistics 
were piled up which showed conclusively that not a Sunday-school 
scholar could be found within those gloomy walls. But the fallacy 
presently showed itself. It was much like a new Life Insurance 
Company, where all goes delightfully for the first few months, 
because nobody dies. Sure enough, the darkness of the penitentiary 
was presently irradiated by the advent of the Sunday-school scholar, 
as soon as he got old enough to goto ruin. In these days it would 
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probably be somewhat hard to find a criminal, born in this country, 
who had not been more or less in the Sunday-school. The fallacy 
has exploded itself. Sunday-school instruction is not sure salvation. 

Yet it still remains true that the Sunday-school, as a tool of in- 
struction, is one of the most potent in the hand of the Church. 
From of old all good educators have recognized the value of the 
interlocutory in instruction. Even in the remoter days of catecheti- 
cal instruction in the five earliest centuries of the Christian Church, 
it was always recognized that the catechism was not for arbitrary 
and abstract acquisition in the memory, but was to serve as a basis 
for additional questioning on the part of the teacher, and response 
from the learner, which should make it evident that the latter had 
grasped the very essence of the truth to be taught. Ina word, the 
distinction between telling a thing and teaching a thing was recog- 
nized. It has been claimed by some, not without apparent reason, 
that the great religious decadence which marked the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Great Britain was largely due to the decline of the inter- 
locutory method in the teaching of the Church. ; 

Now it seems evident that this method nowhere else rises to the 
prominence which it assumes in the American Sunday-school. 
Fanatics on the subject may have exaggerated the indispensable 
nature of the method. But it is unquestionably a powerful imple- 
ment in the hands of a wise handler. It cannot be used in the gen- 
eral public service of worship and instruction. Adults are at once 
too shy and too inaccessible to permit it. This potent Socratic 
method has its full scope only in the Sunday-school. It is difficult 
to comprehend fully how much each generation owes to its subjec- 
tion to this most effective process in the days of its youth. At the 
most impressible of ages, the most impressive of didactic methods 
lays hold of them. That is the main strength of the American 
Sunday-school. That it is so is evidenced, first, by the general con- 
viction of the community ; second, by the laws of the working of the 
mind ; third, by the steady inflow from the Sunday-school into the 
Church, outnumbering all other sources of supply ; and, finally, by 
the general religious uplift of the community, only to be accounted 
for on this ground. Space will not allow us to dwell nor to enlarge 
upon this. We must leave it here with the statement and claim 
that it is the chief strength of the system. 

There are other elements of strength in this department on which 
.we can touch but lightly in passing. For one thing, there is its 
effect in developing the working power of those engaged in its teach- 
ing and administration., Its one million teachers, when considered 
as a whole, represent a vast intellectual and ethical power, other- 
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wise idle, or mainly so. Furthermore, it is surely a strength of this 
universally prevalent institution that this array of teachers tends to 
confirm the faith of its own body. Novalis has called attention to 
the fact of how utterance of truth tends to confirm faith. The 
totality of the faith of the Christian people of this land must be 
quite immeasurably confirmed by the high average strengthening of 
belief in these one million of believers by teaching it. Mention 
might properly be made also of the strength lying in the systematic 
study of God’s Word, which has been the necessary consequence of 
the system under review. If man is not to live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, then it 
were hard to overstate the spiritual strength communicated by this 
great systematic study of the Bible, which the American Sunday- 
school presupposes. 

But when we come to examine it, the educational department of 
this system has its weaknesses also, to which no enthusiasm ought 
to blind us. They should be noted in order to see if they may not 
be mended. 

1. Perhaps at the head and front of these we may point out that 
it is a weakness of the American Sunday-school that zt fazls to 
educate systematically, 

It must be owned that an educational department which does not 
educate exhibits great weakness. Yet it seems abundantly testified 
by innumerable droll anecdotes that the charge has a basis of fact. 
Not to recount amusing instances in this paper, it may suffice to ask 
how many of those who have passed their youth under Sunday- 
school instruction are acquainted with any consecutive impression of, 
say, the personal history of Jacob? or can give any more definite 
outline of the condition of Palestine under the Judges than they can 
of the same country under the Maccabees? To be sure, neither of 
these details is essential to salvation or even to a familiar practice of 
Biblical ethics. The only point is that old Sunday-school pupils have 
little better knowledge of the Old Testament, which they are sup- 
posed to have studied, than of the Apocrypha, which certainly is 
not in the Sunday-school curriculum, Even if you try them on the 
life of Christ it is to be feared that they will be found no Edersheims, 
Their knowledge of the order of events in that wondrous earthly 
life, and of the way in which its time was distributed, is as confused 
and vague as well can be. Indeed, a simpler test yet may be most 
triumphantly applied. Ask the average Sunday-school graduate or 
scholar as you hand him a Bible to turn to the Prophet Hezekiah, 
and see him fumble the Minor Prophets with puzzled brow to find 
it, or behold him groping for Second Corinthians at the close of the 
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Pentateuch, or for Joshua in the New Testament somewhere ! 
These are not ‘‘ witty inventions,’’ as Solomon called them, but 
facts, more than once seen and borne witness to. 

But that is not the worst of it. No doubt the main object of in- 
struction in the Sunday-school is not to teach Hebrew literature nor 
Hebrew history, but religion. Yet every pastor of experience will 

ear witness to the fact that the ignorance of the general public who 
have passed through the Sunday-school in the matter of Scripture 
teachings is something amazing. Admirable, helpful, and good as 
far as it goes, it is the weakness of the Sunday-school that it too 
often fails to give a rounded, well-developed, thorough religious 
education. . 

2. For a second weakness we may note the lack of grade in the 
ordinary Sunday-school. 

In ordinary secular education we have been wise. There, graded 
schools are as common as the ox-eyed daisy along a country road. 
But similarly graded Bible schools are considerably rarer than a four- 
leaved clover. There is an instance here and there, but somehow 
they do not seem any too successful. It would seem as if no battle 
ought to need to be fought on this point. The ill-assorted Sunday- 
school system would not be tolerated in the day-school of an intelli- 
gent community. It is no part of the plan of this article to sketch 
out the plan for a graded school. Such plans are accessible to all. 
The point now contended for is the extension to the Sunday-school 
of the system already found so effective in general education. 

There are two other elements of weakness which go far to explain 
the difficulty in overcoming the particular one of which mention was 
just made. One is the incompetency of teachers. This is partly 
due to inevitable circumstances. Teaching is an art, and the teacher 
is as surely Jorn as is a poet or an artist. It would be a miracle if 
all the million Sunday-school teachers of these United States were 
dowered with the didactic gift. The volunteer element in the selec- 
tion of teachers still further accounts for a considerable percentage 
of incompetency. We all know the class who rush in where angels 
fear to tread. The second factor of disturbance which obstructs the 
prevalence of graded schools lies in the element of personal attach- 
ment. It isa laudable impulse, but it has the defects of its quali- 
ties. So far as it relates to our Sunday-schools, it is the same 
quality which, in those of older years, draws a congregation about a 
particular pastor instead of attaching it toa particular church. It 
is not to be deprecated altogether ; in many aspects it is an advan- 
tage. So, in the Sunday-school, many tender ties of sweet habit 
weave themselves between teacher and taught. This has its beau- 
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tiful and its useful side. It gives power to the teaching and ex- 
ample of the leader of the class. The scholars will take from him 
with patience and toleration corrections and Gospel invitations which 
they would not from one who was not known to them as “‘ Teach- 
er.”’ All that is desirable in the extreme. But there are some sides 
of this relation which are not so helpful. There grows up such a 
sense of unity with the teacher that in his absence or withdrawal 
the class goes to pieces. It will have no other teacher than the one 
of its heart. So, also, this feeling stands in the way of promotion 
to a more advanced class. The scholar would rather remain with an 
ineffective and unsuitable teacher whom he knows than advance to 
the better instruction 6f a new voice and a new personality. Press 
the matter, and the scholar quits the school. 

It seems evident that the remedy for these defects is still remote. 
Probably they will be devised some day. When the Christian 
Church awakes to its wide duty to the rising generation, when indi- 
vidual supineness and love of ease give way to a strong sense of duty 
and a willingness for self-devotion, some fit normal system will be 
incorporated into the Sunday-school scheme. Examinations and 
trials will sift out the incompetent. The same high sense of duty 
rather than of personal choice will be applied to scholars in Biblical 
as in secular education. Meanwhile, until those somewhat millen- 
nial times, it is submitted that these are weaknesses in the American 
Sunday-school. 

3. There is another point on which a passing word may not be 
out of place. It is that of the youth of the teachers. 

It might be'reckoned another element of weakness in the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school that its teaching is done mainly by young people. 
This is especially true of the young wonfen in the schools. They 
“take a class’’ as their earliest entrance on active Christian work. 
When they marry they resign. It follows that the bulk of our 
female teachers are between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four. 
Nor is this entirely confined to young women. The average male 
teacher is under thirty. He, too, drops his class when he marries, 
and finds he has his private infant class to occupy his thoughts. 
This fact implies a good deal of intellectual and religious immaturity 
in the personnel of the teaching body. On its face this looks like a 
weakness. 

Now, there is something to be said on both sides here. It has 
been distinctly claimed that young people make the best teachers. 
It has been urged that if elders and matrons were available for all 
the schools in America, it would be a consummation most devoutly 
to be deprecated that they should take the chairs. It is suggested 
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that children learn most from children, and youth therefore best 
teaches youth. The enthusiasm of youth, and its sympathy as pres- 
ent in the teacher, go a great way in gaining a hold on the scholar. 
But, then, it may be urged, on the other side, it is not so clear that 
children learn more from association with children than from adults. 
Certainly, the most uwsefu/ things which they learn are taught them 
by their elders. Nor is it quite clear that adults are not more influ- 
ential with the little ones than those nearer their own age. A child 
who is wholly under the infiuence of adults is usually unlike other 
children, quaint and old-fashioned, so overpowering is the influence 
to which it is exposed. It may be more than suspected that the 
strongest Sunday-school teacher is not a half-ripe boy or girl, inex- 
perienced as a Christian, unstored in mind ; but a riper teacher with 
the enthusiasm, freshness, and sympathy which youth has, but which 
ought not to be exclusively its characteristic. The most potent 
human influence on earth is that of the right sort of father and 
mother. The nearer the Sunday-school teacher can be to that ideal 
the better for the good potency of the office. We take leave to 
think that the youthfulness of the teachers is a necessary weakness 
of the Sunday-school for the present, and that those who think that 
weakness a strength have failed to distinguish rightly between youth 
and those winning characteristics which ought to survive long after 
it has passed. The strength of the ideal teaching corps will be 
developed when Maturity works in the spirit of youth. 

4. It is also a weakness of the American Sunday-school that it 
is sometimes tempted by the national eagerness of temper and work 
to overstate its claims. 

Partly that may come from the numerous cases of independent 
schools, which thus erect themselves into the dignity of separate 
social institutions. Partly it may come from the natural enlarge- 
ment of objects of vision, often experienced by their excited pro- 
moters, simply because they are held so near the eye that the angle 
of vision becomes distorted. One often hears verbal disclaimers, 
but it may be doubted whether there is not a real tendency to exalt 
the Sunday-school above the Church—to speak as if the adults were 
past praying for, or working for, and might as well be let go in the 
effort to save the children—to lay down the doctrine that matters go 
ill in that church which is not “‘ all in the Sunday-school.”’ 

Now all distortion is an element of weakness, It is not Scriptural, 
however American it may be, to sacrifice the elders to their juniors. 
The Scripture certainly notices children most tenderly. But it does 
not put them first. The Apostles, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, went to the full-grown, not to the children, except as they 
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encountered these as part of the households. And if we are to 
accept the statements according to their Scriptural form, its great 
Head loved and gave Himself ‘‘ for the Church,” and not for the 
Sunday-school. Astothe new dogma that the Church should be all 
in the Sunday-school, it seems to be missing somehow from the 
older creeds. The fact is that the Church isa Bible school. The 
proper work of the pastor, as distinguished from the evangelist, is to 
instruct his flock in the Word of God. Of course evangelist and 
pastor should be combined in one man, and he should do the work 
of both, as Timothy was reminded. But the Sunday-school is only 
the youth’s department of the great inclusive Bible school, the 
pastored Church. The weakness which we criticise puts the cart 
before the horse. It is the Church, not the Sunday-school, which 
is all-inclusive. 


II. 


It would be proper to handle next the strength and the weakness 
of the American Sunday-school in the department of Devotion. 

This includes, of course, Prayer and Song. But the covers of this 
REVIEW have their limits of elasticity, and it seems more important 
to take what room can yet be spared for our next head. Suffice 
it to say, that it is the strength of our system that it teaches and 
cultivates public prayer and song. Its weakness is that it perpetu- 
ates their faults ; in prayer, for example, undue length and infelicity 
of expression. There was a more instructive example of sincerity 
than of propriety in the petition, heard not long since in one of our 
schools, from one who obviously had floating in his mind some re- 
membrance of one of the parables, ‘‘O Lord, Thou knowest we need 
manuring !’’ So, too, in the service of song, what spiritual nonsense 
has been wedded to waltz movements too unseductive to dance to! 
lt makes one sigh, despite some admirable exceptions, to examine 
the hymnology of our American Sunday-school. What trivial and 
even ignoble music, what unwholesome, unchildlike, unspiritual 
doggerel our poor children are set to sing! To show it up, with 
illustrative examples, would make an article by itself. 


III. 


Leaving that field unploughed, look next at the strength and the 
weakness of the American Sunday-school in the department of its 
Literature. 

Not every school has a library. There are those who raise the 
question whether many are not now so situated that they need none. 
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Perhaps the future prevalence of the Free Library system, which is 
doing so much for so many of our towns, may solve the question. 
Meantime the Sunday-school library holds its own and deserves a 
thoughtful word. 

In the first place, to many it is their introduction to literature. 
It is surely superfluous to enlarge here on the power and influence 
of letters. A man is made by the books he reads quite as much as 
by the company he keeps. For reading books is keeping company 
not only with their authors, but with the company those authors 
choose to put into their books. Now, taking the country through, 
thinking of rural communities, mining districts, frontier towns and 
the like, it is probably true that a majority of persons enter literature 
through the doors of the Sunday-school library. No reference is 
had here, of course, to the favorites of culture who are carefully 
introduced to the best literary treasures from their youth. They 
always have been, perhaps for many years to come will be, in the 
minority. Thus, for the vast majority, on the shelves of the Sunday- 
school library are the instruments of first impressions as to what life 
is like, what conduct should be, what doctrines should be believed, 
what type of Christian living is to be adopted. These impressions 
are made early in mental development when the soul is wax. They 
are likely to stiffen later, as if cut in stone. In these brief sentences 
is indicated the strength of this side of Sunday-school work. 

If we turn now to the weaknesses of Sunday-school literature, it 
must be cheerfully admitted that there is a rapidly growing library 
of books free from them. Yet there are enough left to make it 
worth while, in view of the importance of the matter, to speak briefly 
of some of these defects. 

1. One conspicuous fault is a tendency to false realism. Ordinary 
fictitious literature has long been afflicted with a realism which is 
nakedly exact, where nakedness is precisely that of which it ought 
to be ashamed. Those of us who are optimists begin to see signs 
of happy reaction and the coming in of a better state of things. 
But of the sway of this tendency students of literature have been 
disagreeably conscious. This passing fashion has thrust itself, in a 
quasi-religious form, into Sunday-school literature. Low society is 
there depicted with dismaying and wholly inartistic accuracy. There 
are Sunday-school books which even indicate slang, vulgarity, and 
profanity, in order to be accurate to life in the portraying of their char- 
acters. It is worse for the child to come in contact with such char- 
acters in books than in actual life. You would guard him from the 
latter. But in the books he meets them disassociated from the 
sordid surroundings which in real life might repel him from them. 
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2. A-second weakness in Sunday-school literature is the occur- 
rence of books which exhibit an uurefined and ostentatious piety. 
True piety is characterized by refinement. The roughest soul into 
which the Holy Spirit enters and permanently dwells refines, It 
need scarcely be added that ostentation of piety is not one of “‘ the 
fruits of the Spirit.’’ But some of our Sunday-school books are so 
anxious that there shall be no mistake about what they depict, that 
they overcharge the features of their characters. That unconscious 
piety which is so beautiful is not eventful or obtrusive enough to 
make an exciting or effective narrative except in the hand of genius. 
And genius does not write all our books yet in any department. 

3. There is also often a premature obtrusion of experiences which 
should come naturally and come later. It may be questioned, for 
example, whether vices may wisely be made known earlier than 
they are naturally encountered in observation. It is not clear that 
premature obtrusion of sorrow is wise. Childhood should be sunny. 
There can be no doubt that premature obtrusion of love matters 
tends to take off the bloom. These things have their place, their 
good mission. But out of time they seem evil. 

4. Finally, lack of nervous power is a weakness in this literature. 
It is not desirable that books for young people should strain the 
intelligence. But literary gruel, with hardly brains enough in it to 
give it consistency. is surely deleterious. It weakens the fibre of the 
intellect which feeds upon it. Nor may its tolerance be justified on 
the ground that minds will tire of it presently and clamor for some- 
thing better. The testimony of the custodians of our public libraries 
is, that this is not the tendency in common literature. People do 
not begin with fifth-rate writers of fiction and rise to Thackeray and 
George Eliot. They want their old food, only ever more strongly 
spiced. It is likely to prove the same in religious fiction. And 
religious fiction will always form the bulk of childhood’s religious 
reading. 

These five seem real and serious weaknesses. Some protest, and 
effort ought to be made against them by the friends of the American 
Sunday-school. There are remedies. In indicating in what direc- 
tion they lie, we have space here to do no more than remind the 
reader that there are other things than liberty, of which the eternal 
price is—Vigilance. 

Here we must make pause. The paramount importance of the 
topic must excuse the length of way already traversed. Devout 
thanksgiving may well be made first to Almighty God, and then to 
the army of the faithful who conduct it for the American Sunday- 
school. Its strengths far outweigh its weaknesses. Yet if these 
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last can be weeded out, or, better yet, turn themselves into elements 
of strength, the good can be made better, the invaluable be made 
more precious. It is no hostile hand which has here set down these 
words about them. There is One on whose head are many crowns. 
Surely the crown of which we have been thinking is not the least 
jewelled, the least radiant. 
MANCcIus H. HUTTON. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


II. 
THE THEOLOGY OF RITSCHL. 


HE name of Albrecht Ritschl, Professor in the University of 

Géttingen, is probably comparatively unknown to the ordinary 
student of theology in England or America. Only the first volume 
of his chief work has appeared in an English dress.* Yet the the- 
ology which goes under his name is at present the dominant one in 
Germany. Not only in Géttingen, but in Berlin and Marburg, 
Bonn, Heidelberg, and elsewhere, there are professors teaching in 
his spirit, and producing volumes to enforce and illustrate his prin- 
ciples. It shall be our object in the following pages to give a gen- 
eral outline of the theological system associated with Ritschl. The 
subject may be conveniently treated in three divisions—viz., phil- 
osophical presuppositions ; Christian dogmatics ; and to these may 
be added a brief criticism, to indicate a few primary difficulties and 
defects. 

a 


To one acquainted with the energy with which Ritschl repudiates 
the intrusion of metaphysics into the domain of theology, it may 
appear strange to speak of philosophical presuppositions in his re- 
gard. It is a truism, however, that the very rejection of philosophy 
presupposes a definite philosophical standpoint. And the present 
case is no exception. In his youth Ritschl was a member of the 
Tiibingen school, then governed by the influence of Hegel. But 
the young theologian soon began to vindicate for himself a position 
of independence ;+ and this in turn gave place to direct hostility. 
In these circumstances the negative position of Kant found favor 
with him. Ritschl’s own standpoint, and that of his followers, is 
directly related to Kant’s criticism. It will, therefore, be of advan- 
tage here to recall to the reader’s mind the condition of the phil- 
osophical problem as formulated by Kant. 

Analysis of experience, according to Kant, showed that it was 


* History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, translated by 
J. S. Black, Edinburgh. 
+ In his Zntstehung der althatholischen Kirche. 
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constituted by the synthesis of two factors, matter and form. The 

latter was involved, a priorz, in the nature of mind, and was logically 
presupposed in the explanation of experience. It consisted of dif- 

ferent elements—the perceptive forms of space and time, the 

schemata, and the categories, or logical judgments. These, Kant 

holds, are the forms in which all our theoretical knowledge moves. 

If we endeavor to know the matter of experience in abstraction from* 
the form, or a real self as the basis of an intellectual activity, we find 

_ that we lack the faculty by which to apprehend them. So we may 

briefly sum up the results of Kant’s theory as follows: Experience 

is constituted by the interaction of two unknown factors, the “‘ self” 

and the “‘ thing in itself.’’ So far as it takes place, it must do so in 

certain necessary forms inherent in the nature of mind. All that is 
not capable of being determined by these forms lies beyond our 
theoretical knowledge. Now, as the understanding, or faculty of 
judgment, does not give systematic unity of experience but only 

necessary connection of particular parts of experience, supposing 
experience to take place it follows that ideas of reason, like God, 

lie beyond the region of our cognition. Kant expressly denies to 

reason any constitutive function. It may, for example, be very 
useful for us to regulate our view of the world by the idea of a 
Supreme Intelligence, which has organized all reality in a rational 

system ; only we dare not affirm that this is the case 7m rerum 

natura. If we do so, we shall land ourselves in antinomy, or, 
mutually contradictory statements. 

In a practical, or ethical interest, indeed, Kant finds himself con- 
strained to postulate the ideas of reason as real. The moral imper- 
ative which says ‘‘ thou shalt,’’ presupposes the ability to realize it, 
or freedom. And this, again, as the power of realizing our rational 
ends in the empirical world, requires the systematic unity of natural 
and moral law. The idea of God, also, Kant finds practically postu- 
lated by the demand for the harmony of virtue and happiness. In 
other words, the implied unity of natural and moral law postulates 
the existence of an ethical and omnipotent God, as the organizing 
ground of both. Finally, in his ‘‘ Kritik of Judgment,’’ Kant 
touches a point of view which would have helped to deliver him 
from the dualism of theoretical and practical reason. Under the 
notion of ‘‘ final end’’ he indicates a conception of nature as an 
internally related whole, and of God as author working according to a 
system of ends which culminate in man asa moral being. Yet, on 
the other hand, Kant insists that the teleological judgment is only 
reflective, and so not to be dogmatically regarded as immanent in 
the world. 

13 
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- occupies itself primarily with the moral ideal. The two views of the 
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In common with Kant, Ritschl and his followers exalt the practi- 
cal at the expense of the theoretical reason. Speculative reflection 
on the nature of God and His relation to the world and man, they 
regard as leading to contradictions and injurious to theology. >: 
Rather has the theologian to do with what is given in experience, 
and the practical ideals arising out of it. Metaphysics, on the con- 
trary, is engaged with the knowledge of the real. Religion, again, 


































world have nothing in common, and their union in religious phi- ‘a 

losophy leads to mutual destruction. As Herrmann forcibly ex- ff 
presses it, ‘‘ The metaphysic which seeks to apprehend the com- 
mon ground of the natural and moral world is not only immoral, . 
but also irreligious ; it contests the reality of morality, and the 

absolute validity of the positive religion.’’* With Kant, then, the* 
school of Ritschl maintains that the idea of God, so far as it rests on 

a thinking view of things, is contradictory. They hold, also, that it 

is injurious to the Christian idea, which is a practical and immediate 
certainty to the consciousness of members of the Christian com-, 
munity. 

In his later writings Ritschl puts his own point of view in a slightly 
different light.t ‘* Religion and theoretical knowledge,’’ he tells us, 
‘* are essentially different.’’ ‘* The latter is directed to the general 
laws of knowledge, and the existence of nature and spirit. By its 
own means it cannot in the least attain to the highest universal law 
of existence ; far rather is it a religious impulse that lies at the root 
of the claim of philosophy to a view of the world as a totality.’” In 
other words, Ritschl, equally with Kant, denies the ability of thought 
to grasp the systematic unity of things; but, unlike him, finds the 
reality of the idea guaranteed by the religious consciousness. But 
what thought could not do, in and for itself, is somehow rendered 
possible to it when it starts from the Christian idea of God. This 
idea, as a fact of experience, assures us that Kant’s view of moral 
action, as the final end of the world, has theoretical or objective 
significance. For in the Christian conception of God, which is the 
expression of the supreme idea of the world, the import of the 
human spirit-world is expressly included. So Ritschl concludes that 
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* Pfleiderer (Religionsphilosophic, ist ed., pp. 192, ff.) clearly indicates the inconsis- 
tency of Herrmann’s utterances in his work, Die Metaphysik in der Theologie. 

+ It ought to be said that it is a matter of peculiar difficulty to give a clear view of 
Ritschl’s philosophical presuppositions. His discussion of them is always fragmentary, 
and determined often by polemical or incidental necessity. His statements, too, are at 
times perplexing, and difficult to reconcile with one another. In one of his later writ- 
ings (Theologie und Metaphysik), Ritschl rejects the title Meukantianer. But his work, 
as a whole, is hardly intelligible without the influence of Kant. 
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‘if theoretical knowledge will not renounce the attempt to compre-° 
hend the co-ordination of nature and spiritual life, it must accept 
the Christian idea of God as scientifically valid truth, and recognize 
the ground and law of the actual world in the will of the Creator, 
in which (will) the determination of man for the Kingdom of God is 
to be included as the final end in the world.”” To sum up the fore- 
going, theoretical knowledge, in and for itself, cannot reach unity 
of principle in the world or apprehend the inner harmony of the 
material and spiritual spheres ; only from the Christian idea of God, 
is this possible. 

How, then, it may be asked, is the idea of God determined for 
consciousness? Kant, we saw, found it practically necessary to» 
secure the realization of the moral ideal. In a related way the 
Ritschl school find the idea postulated in the demand for freedom 
and a position of independence over against the world. Man finds” 
himself, as a part of the world, subject to limitations and repressions 
of his ethical activity, be these of an outward or inward nature. To 
secure the removal of these, and the attainment of our freedom, the 
idea of God and divine Providence is necessary. ‘‘ The idea of God 
in religious knowledge is attached to the condition that man sets 
himself over against the world, and makes his position in, or over it, 
sure through trust in God.’’* Again Ritschl tells us that the idea 
of God, and the view of the world which flows from it, has every- 
where the signification “‘ to help man over the opposition between 
his natural condition and his spiritual feeling of self, and to assure 
him elevation over the world, or freedom.’’ At the same time this 
conception is completed by a more positive teleology than appears 
in Kant. The Kingdom of God is the means by which men are 
delivered from the bondage of the world, and realize their moral 
freedom. It must, therefore, be regarded as God’s supreme end in 
the world, and the highest good through which all other goods have 
their place and value. In accordance with this we must conceive 
God as “‘ creating and governing the world as a totality, so that men 
in communion with Him and members of His ethical kingdom are 
determined as the ends of the natural world.’’ The religious con- 
sciousness, which moves in the sphere of ‘‘ judgments of worth,”’ 
finds in the practical ideal of the Kingdom of God the supreme 
good. This has been determined by God as our spiritual goal ; and 
it is our vocation to realize it. 

It will be seen from this that Ritschl and his followers assume the 
constitutive validity of the idea of the Kingdom of God as the 





* Ritschl, Lehre d. Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, Bd. III., p. 204. 
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supreme organizing end. This correction of Kant is necessary to 
save the objectivity of their own theory, though, of course, they do 
not justify it on grounds of philosophic reflection. They employ the 
idea almost exclusively in a practical reference ; and the guarantee 
of its objective reality is assumed to be given in the Christian idea 
of God. This, in turn, is immediately certain to members of the 
Christian Church. 


II. 


We are now in a position to understand the point of view from 
which Ritschl proceeds to develop his system of theology.* The 
foregoing discussion has yielded the result that the Kingdom of God 
is the divine end in the world for which man has been appointed, in 
order to realize his spiritual independence and achieve his moral 
freedom. This, as the supreme end, is the highest point of view 
under which we can survey the natural and moral world as a related 
whole. And the idea of the Kingdom of God is given to us in 
Christianity. Accordingly it is the guiding and determining prin- 
ciple in the unfolding of Christian dogmatics. The method of 
Ritschl is, consequently, a reversal of that of the ordinary theology, 
which, starting from the idea of God and His attributes, reaches the 
idea of the divine kingdom at the conclusion of the investigation. 
Ritschl starts from the conception of the Kingdom of God as the 
highest good of the community founded through the revelation of 
God in Christ. This determines the place and value of the other 
elements in the system of dogma. 

The system itself may be treated in three divisions : The Kingdom 
of God ; the atonement through Christ ; and the Christian life.t 

The Kingdom of God, then, as the highest good of the Christian 
Church, has the validity of a moral ideal; and to realize it the 
members of the Church relate themselves to one another in a definite 
mode of action. Such action has its general law and personal im- 
pulse in the love of God and our neighbor. The objective stimulus 
is the love of God revealed in Christ. The love of man, as man, is 
characteristic of the Kingdom of God in distinction from commu- 
nities of narrower scope. As the moral and spiritual vocation of 
Christians, the Kingdom of God is both supernatural and supramun- 
dane. The former, for it transcends the natural forms of society 





* The following sketch follows closely the brief outline of Christian dogmatics con- 
tained in Ritschl’s Unterricht in der christlichen Religion. The larger work has, how- 
ever, been referred to. 

+ Ritschl, in his Unterricht, gives a fourth division, ‘“‘ The Social Worship of God.”’ 
This is of less importance, and has been omitted from our brief sketch. 
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(e.g., marriage, family, calling) ; the latter, in so far as its members 
rise beyond a merely national and naturally conditioned existence. 
Finally, conceived as solving the universal problem of religion, how 
man is to attain to a position of transcendence over the world, the 
Kingdom of God is the highest good to its members. But, since 
the workings of love cannot be externally determined, its presence 
in the Christian body is always invisible, and the object of religious 
faith. It is the object toward which its members must strive through 
the exercise of mutual love. The difference betwixt this and the 
outward service of God differentiates the Kingdom of God from the 
visible Church. 

In the fact of revelation, which lies at the basis of the Kingdom 
of God, the perfect name of God is contained—viz., ‘*‘ The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ The following ideas are involved 
in this title : God’s spiritual personality, His all-directing will, and 
the religious and moral fellowship of men as the divinely appointed 
end. Indirectly, it also includes the thought that He is the Father 
of members of all peoples, who are united in Christ’s society. We 
further infer that God, in revealing His purpose to the Christian 
community, has given Himself a special relation to it. This has its 
ground in his prior relation to Christ, who is its Lord. Christ stands 
nearer to God than anything else. For He, like God, is the end of 
the world, and, in His relation to the Father, knows Himself sep- 
arate from the world. The key to the relation of God and Christ is 
contained in the truth, ‘‘ God is love.’’ Ritschl defines love thus: 
‘* Love is the constant (stetige) will, which advances another spir- 
itual (and so like-natured) person to the attainment of his proper 
end in life (Bestimmung), and yet so, that he who loves follows in 
this his own true end.’’* The uniqueness of Christ, then, is con- 
stituted by the place He holds in the divine will. But, in defining 
God as love, there is also involved the view of man as destined for 
the Kingdom of God, and for that mutual ne in love which 
exists in the society founded by Christ. 

The other attributes of God must be einennat in relation to 
this Kingdom as the final end of the world. Thus the divine 
Eternity is not truly expressed by the idea of transcendent existence, 
without beginning or end. Rather is it contained in the thought 
that, through all change, He remains the same, and preserves His 
final end and place intact. Similarly the Omnipotence and Omni- 
presence of God resolve themselves into the truth that His creating 
and sustaining will is everywhere directed to the supreme good of 





* Unterricht, p. 11. 
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man. So, then, these attributes pass naturally into Omniscience 
and Helpfulness in relation to human needs. 

Specially to be observed is Ritschl’s conception of the divine 
righteousness.* The idea springs originally out of the feeling of 
human insignificance in relation to God’s omnipotence. In the Old 
Testament it denoted the consistent (folgerichtig) action of God in 
reference to the salvation of His people. So, in the New Testament, 
it is connected with God’s relation to the founding and gradual per- 
fecting of the Church. Consequently, it is not to be separated from 
the idea of the divine grace.t In a like way miracles and recom- 
pense, as parts of the divine government of the world, are not to be 
treated independently, but in relation to the end—the former as a 
revelation of divine grace, the latter as an integral element in the 
divine saving purpose. 

We have seen, then, that the divine attributes are to be deter- 
mined in relation to their revelation in the Kingdom of God. The 
latter, however, is only explicable as the zdea/ of a positive Christian 
society. The origin of this definitely existing society is not to be 
comprehended naturally, but as the foundation of Christ. Hence 
the importance of determining the relation betwixt Christ and His 
Church. 

In the light of Christianity’s relation to the Old Testament, Christ 
declared Himself the prophet sent from God, who came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil. Ritschl, then, designates three particulars on 
which Christ’s enduring importance for His Church depends. In 
the first place, He was exclusively adequate to His vocation. This 
was the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. He carried out this 
highest conceivable calling in true discourses and loving acts, with- 
out break or deviation. The evils which surrounded Him, He took 
on Himself as tests of His own steadfastness. Christ's sinlessness is 
a correlative idea to His steadfastness in His calling. His sinless- 
ness is merely the negative side of that constancy of inner purpose 
and outward action which was involved in His vocation. Secondly, 
the ideal of Christ’s calling, or the Kingdom of God, is, we saw, 
God’s final end in the world. As the pattern, therefore, of the 
humanity whose task it is to unite themselves together toward the 
divine Kingdom, Christ is the original object of the love of God. 
He is thus the Mediator of God’s love to the children of His King- 
dom —the perfect revelation of the Father’s love, grace, and cove- 
nant truth. Thirdly, in virtue of Christ’s unity of end with the 





* Through its bearing on his theory of atonement. 
+ God's righteousness is, in this view, an integral factor of His love. 
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divine end, the-sovereignty of the whole world has been given over 
to Him. This is gradually realized in the progress of the Kingdom 
of God.* Most of all do we see this attribute present in Christ’s 
life in the cheerfulness and patient readiness with which He endured 
all things, even death itself, in the fulfilment of His mission. In 
this way He made the very antagonism of the world a means to His 
glorification. Even in the apparent triumph of the world He had 
the perfect certainty of His own ultimate victory. It is this corre- 
spondence between the ideal of Christ’s calling and His fulfilment of 
it that believers have in view when they ascribe divinity to Him. 
This predicate of divinity also implies that Christ’s acts of love 
and patience are, ‘at the same time, revelations of God's grace and 
truth, and manifestations of divine sovereignty over the world. 
The perfection of this revelation of God in Christ is assured to us by 
the attribution of divinity. Christ’s Sonship to God, therefore, is 
not the expression of a metaphysical, but of a practical and religious 
relation.t He is recognized as the Son of God by the religious faith 
of the community of believers founded by Him. This judgment is 
founded on His life-work in bringing into existence the Kingdom of 
God. And the stimulating presence of His life in the memories of 
believers is the condition of the permanence of the Christian society. 

We now come to the second division—the doctrine of the atone- 
ment through Christ. 

The conception of good involved in the Kingdom of God pre- 
supposes the idea of sin. For the Kingdom of God is only in proc- 
ess of Becoming, and this, in and through the Christian community ; 
it is, therefore, at all points entangled with the reactionary forces 
of evil. Evil everywhere springs from the merely natural or sensu- 
ous impulses of the human will. The idea of hereditary sin, or an 
original tendency transmitted from generation to generation to 
which personal guilt is attached, is, according to Ritschi, not taught 
in the New Testament. The possibility of sinful action has its 
ground in the fact that the human will is, so to speak, a growing 
quantity ; and the complete knowledge of the good has not been 
present to it from the first. The boundless desire for freedom which 
exists in every one coming into the world is thus combined with an 
imperfect knowledge of the good. Here it is that the source of sin 
has to be sought for. Further, it has to be remembered that our 
earliest impulses are associated with, and influenced by, self-seeking 





* Ritschl considers the Resurrection, through the power of God, the completion of / 
Christ’s revelation, and in correspondence with His personal worth. 

+t Passages which seem to imply Christ’s eternity, Ritschl construes in the sense of 
His eternal place in the divine world plan. 
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tendencies proceeding from sin as an already present force in society. 
Accordingly a measure of self-seeking is engendered in us before the 
advent of clear self-consciousness. So, while there is no universal 
necessity of sinning inherent in our nature, general sin is a fact of 
experience. We define as sins actions and motives which are in 
contradiction to the legal and social order of things. The co-opera- 
tion of many in the forms of sin strengthens it, and gives it a wider 
existence in common practices and principles. The common sin thus 
becomes a force in all, and limits the individual’s freedom for the 
good. For the individual the unworthiness and wrongness of sin 
is given in an immediate act of self-judgment. This has its kernel in 
the feeling of guilt or blame. The last, in turn, rests on conscience 
and the consciousness of freedom. This feeling of guilt is to be 
viewed as divine punishment. The essence of the punishment is the 
suspension or diminution of that communion with God to which 
we are destined. This feeling of separation from God is intensified 
to those who become members of Christ’s society, through the new 
knowledge there infused intothem. This discord is removed through 
our certainty of the divinely promised salvation. 

Salvation in Christianity has a general religious significance. It 
betokens the forgiveness of sins or pardon, for by this the guilt 
which separates us from God is removed. From the divine point of 
view forgiveness, or justification, is a free decision due to a purpose 
of grace. Man's relation to it should be trust ; he can do nothing 
of himself to deserve it. Along with these conceptions go those of 
Reconciliation and Adoption. In the former man has made the 
divine end his own and suspended his opposition to the divine will. 
This is followed by a relation of sonship to God. Both are practi- 
cally realized in the believer's activity to the end of the Kingdom of 
God. 

The ideas of pardon and reconciliation are not to be deduced from 
any gencral conception of God. They are the primary conditions of 
the existence of the Church, and must be interpreted from the posi- 
tive Christian idea of God. And so we are pointed to the mediation 
of Christ. Now, by Christ Himself, and the oldest witnesses, the 
pardon of sin is specially attached to His death. The worth of 
Christ’s death, as a general sin-offering, lies in this, that it is the 
highest proof of His obedience. He recognized and acquiesced 
in it as the divine decree ; and it is the supreme act of submission 
which completed His life mission. This obedience may be viewed 
as a sacrifice,’or priestly offering. For Christ’s life-work was not 
merely a task laid on Him by God, but also His own free attitude 
toward God. Ritschl adds that the penal notion of the atone- 
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ment is not founded on any clear and direct passage of the 
New Testament.* Rather is the sacrificial efficacy of Christ’s life 
and death to be explained in analogy with its Old Testament types. 
We must, therefore, contemplate it as the means by which believers 
are brought near to God. Christ, in His representative function, ” 
changes man’s separation from the Father into communion. 

Finally, Christ’s relation to God and the world mirrors itself in 
the community which He represents before the Father, and has 
reconciled with Him. And so is imparted to the redeemed body of 
believers the privilege of sonship with God, spiritual dominion over 
the world, and Christian freedom. 

Ere we conclude this section it will be well to refer to a point 
which Ritschl treats with much greater fulness in his larger work— 
z.¢., the relation to Christ of the individual in the act of justification. - 
From the foregoing sketch it will be seen that Christ is conceived 
as essentially the founder of a society which, by His life of obedi- 
ence crowned by death, He brings near to God, and so removes the 
consciousness of guilt. Now, the divine act of Justification, or 
pardon, is pronounced over the society redeemed by Christ. So it 
is not primarily directed to the individual, as related to Christ, but 
as related to this society. For the faith of the individual in God 
and Christ already presupposes that the condition of separation from 
God has been superseded by one of love and trust—in other words, 
that the Christian Church, as already existing, has exercised an in- 
fluence over him, through the appointed means of grace. On the \ 
other hand, individual faith is the guarantee that the reconciliation - 
objectively assured to the society of believers is a reality for each 
member. It follows, too, that there is ever associated with the 
faith by which we appropriate the divine forgiveness, the determina- 
tion to belong to that Christian body which has rendered such faith 
possible. Briefly put, then, the object of justification is the Church ;f \ 
through relation to it the individual is made to stand in a reconciled 
relation to God ; and the reality of this is assured by his subjective 
faith, or, in general, his new direction of mind and will. 

The third section of Ritschl’s dogmatics deals with the doctrine 
of the Christian life. 





* This appears rather strange in the face of passages like Rom. iii. 25, Gal. iii. 15, 
and 2 Cor. v. 21. Ritschl, of course, explains them from his own standpoint. See 
vol. ii. of his Lehre d. Rechtfertigung u. Verséhnung. 

t An instructive example of the way in which Ritschl determines the meaning of the 
New Testament through the Old is his exposition of the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion. The ordinary reader would suppose that Paul’s idea was that the individual was 
justified through faith in Christ. Ritschl, however, insists, and- labors to prove, that 
the Apostle held justification was a divine judgment pronounced on the Church. 
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The individual believer, who experiences within him the effects of 
grace, feels these at the same time impelling him to the correspond- 
ing practical activities. So he refers his life-work, as a whole, to the 
power of divine grace ; for this is its inner source. The necessary 
coincidence of such impulses with the divine end, and their similarity 
in all individuals, has its foundation in the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. In Ritschl’s view, then, the function of the 
Holy Spirit is to work in all members of the Christian community 
the like knowledge of God, and the same desire to realize His King- 
dom. He conceives it as essentially the spirit of the Church; the 
ordinary conception of it as a transcendent Personality, and member 
of the Godhead, is ignored. 

The realization of our sonship with God in spiritual freedom and 
dominion over the world, together with labor in His Kingdom, 
make up the Christian life. Compared with our state under sin it is 
a new creation of God. The two attivities, religious and moral, 
stand in the closest relationship. The one involves the other. For 
the supremacy over the world assured by religion, and the moral 
ideal of the Kingdom of God, demand the same energy of will for 
their realization. The unity of the two is certified in the joy and 
happiness which springs from both. This is the feeling of religious- 
ethical perfection. Christian perfection consists in the production 
of ethical action, and in the education and development of the 
moral and religious character. This implies that our conduct in 
our special sphere is governed by the universal end of the Kingdom 
of God, and that we preserve our sonship to God, and dominion over 
the world, in our particular surroundings in life. Sanctification, or 
the formation of Christian character, involves contention against 
and subjugation of selfish impulses and habits. In the progressive 
development of the morally good within us these are gradually ren- 
dered inactive. The Christian perfection which corresponds to the 
example of Christ manifests itself, on the one hand, in the (a) religious 
functions of sonship to God and supremacy over the world. It in- 
cludes faith in the divine Providence, humility, patience, prayer. 
On the other hand, it also involves the (b) moral functions of dutiful 
action in our special calling, and the development of moral virtue. 

(a) Faith in the fatherly Providence of God is, says Ritschl, the 
Christian view of the world in abridged form. For through it we 
conceive our temporal condition in the world in accordance with our 
knowledge of God’s love. This is especially evident in the case of 
things we should otherwise regard as evils, limitations of our free- 
dom, or divine punishments. Faith in Providence enables us to see 
them as God's means of proving and educating us. Through the 
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peculiarly religious virtue of Humility, again, we are enabled to con- 
template grievous and pleasant experiences as alike dispensations of 
God. Consequently, we do not permit them to afflict or to elate 
us. The quality of Patience enables us to regard deserved evil as 
at once divine punishment and a means of education ; and unde- 
served evil as a trial appointed by God. Finally Prayer, whether as 
thanksgiving or request, is the deliberate expression of faith in the 
divine Providence. 

(6) On the moral side of Christian perfection, the ethical ideal of 
the Kingdom of God can only become the universal end of the 
Church when the love of our neighbor is the final motive of our 
actions. This universal ideal can, however, only be realized in and 
through special forms—viz., naturally conditioned and moral relation- 
ships of narrower range. These are marriage, family, civil society, 
and the national state. 

Ritschl then proceeds to trace how the general ideal is realized in 
these particular forms, and how action in these narrower relation- 
ships may be subordinated to and directed toward the universal end 
of the Kingdom of God. But there is less need to follow his inter- 
esting discussion here, inasmuch as it must be already sufficiently 
apparent how his general system conditions his treatment of these 
special details. 


Ill. 


It now only remains for us to add some critical remarks on 
Ritschl’s system as briefly sketched. Besides suggesting its chief 
merits and defects, this may also help to bring its cardinal features 
more clearly before the minds of our readers. 

What strikes one generally in Ritschl’s theology is a certain large-' 
ness of grasp and the constant endeavor to keep first principles in 
view. In his treatment of Christian dogmatics the central end of 
the Kingdom of God is never lost sight of, but is constantly brought 
forward to illuminate and organize the different material brought 
under review. Unity isin this way secured, and the tendency to 
contradiction in details is obviated. Moreover, the practical ideal- 
ism which dominates the whole, and the spirit of ‘* Churchliness’’ 
which animates it, are elements one would not willingly lose ina - 
material and commercial age like the present. Nor would even 
Ritschl’s opponents refuse to admit that his work has exercised 
a large and stimuiating influence in all departments of biblical 
study. ‘ 

Still, it is fruitless to deny that the system has many difficulties 
and defects. And the chief of these—indeed, the zpdrov peddos of 
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Ritschl’s theology—is the banishment of all philosophical reflection 
from the sphere of religion. Of course it is a mere truism that 
personal religion is quite independent of metaphysics. But this is 
very different from saying that theology is absolutely separate from, 
and opposed to, philosophy. These statements are wide as the 
poles asunder. Ritschl, in accepting the second of these views, 
commits himself to a position of theoretical agnosticism. His 
school might not inaptly be described in Plato’s terminology as 
piooAoyot, or haters of reason. Ritschl and his followers have here 
advanced on the scepticism of Kant. For Kant allowed, at least, 
that the ideals were a necessary product of our reason, though re- 
fusing to admit that they had theoretical value. Ritschl, on the 
other hand, rejects entirely all dogmatic utterances on the nature of 
God, the world, and man, and determines them only in so far as 
they are necessary to the attainment of practical ends in life. What 
these ends are is given in religious experience. In common with 
Schleiermacher, therefore, Ritschl rises from what may be termed a 
basis of religious empiricism. So far as concerns method nothing 
need be said against this. Only we must remember that, if we deny 
reason any jurisdiction in religion, it will be impossible for us to 
liberate ourselves from a purely subjective point of view. For with 
reason is given the possibility of an examination and criticism of 
religious experience, individual and collective, and so of bringing to 
light the universal elements which constitute it. If reason is ex- 
cluded the supernatural verities can only have a subjective value—- 
z.¢., they are true in so far as they happen to form part of my ex- 
perience. God is real to me in so far as I need Him for the attain- 
ment of my practical ends. Further, there is no guarantee for the 
necessity of this, or of any other religious experience ; or for its 
similarity in different individuals. Logical necessity is not given in 
mere experience. 

Ritschl endeavors to obviate this purely subjective result by rest- 
ing his system on Revelation as an objective fact. On ground of 
what has been historially revealed the postulates of the religious 
consciousness win objective validity. It is, however, difficult to see 
how this can avail Ritschl with his philosophical presuppositions. 
On the face of the matter, no historical fact can make necessary 
what is not already necessary in itself. Again, we are compelled to 
ask, How can we assure ourselves that the content of a given “‘ reve- 
lation’’ is true, assuming that no other objective knowledge of God 
is possible to us? The answer can only be that, as members of the 
Christian Church, this is immediately certain to us. In other words, 
we are again driven back toa subjective ‘*‘ judgment of worth” as 
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the ultimate sanction.* Moreover, on Ritschl’s assumptions it is 
difficult to see how Revelation is conceivable. Knowledge cannot 
be impressed on mankind mechanically from without. The condition 
of Revelation is man’s latent receptivity for it ; and this again pre- 
supposes an inner relation to God. Did there not exist in mankind 
in general a certain undeveloped knowledge of God, there would 
be nothing for Revelation to appeal to. Special implies general 
Revelation. On this ground we are capable of forming an ideal of 
religion—an ideal striven after in all religions, fully realized in Chris- 
tianity. This ideal renders possible a critical comparison and valua- 
tion of the different historical religions. The follower of Ritschl 
must deny the existence of such an ideal ; he cannot really advance 
beyond the subjective conviction that Christianity is the absolute ° 
religion. In the criticism of religions he must secretly assume what 
he ostensibly denies.t Of course these remarks need not be pressed 
to mean that we form an adequate ideal of religion independently of 
Christianity. Christianity is undoubtedly the means of purifying and 
elevating the ideal. What we desire to insist on is, the necessity. 
of admitting a capacity of reason in man to transcend what is given 
in experience, and view it in relation to the body of knowledge, 
generally. 

And here, perhaps, is the fittest place to criticise Ritschl’s own 
attempt at a better mediation of religious and theoretical knowledge. 
He is willing, as we saw, to admit a certain activity of reason within 
the Christian standpoint, and rendered possible by it. Only through 
the Christian religion, he tells us, can we rise to the idea of the 
world as a totality. Now, if what has been said before is correct, 
this is a reversal of the true order of things. Christianity does not 
give man the capacity of taking a thinking view of himself in rela- 
tion to God and the world, but presupposes such a capacity already, 
existing. For herein lies the possibility of Revelation. It is also 
incorrect to say that religion is the exclusive means by which we 
arrive at the conception of the unity of the world. No doubt the 
Christian view, of God working according to ends, is one of the sim- 
plest ways by which the idea is gained. But it is, at the same time, 
a presupposition involved in the possibility of knowledge itself. 
For if our knowledge is not to be mere fragmentary and isolated 
knowledge of details, there must be systematic unity in the objects 





* The step back from Ritschl’s position to that of Feuerbach is so easy, that it was 
not difficult to foresee that some ingenuous member of the schoo’ would take it. Professor 
Bender, of Bonn, is the candid exponent of the “‘ subjectivity’’ of religion. 

+ Cf. with the foregoing the remarks of A. Dorner in a Caption on the “‘ religious 
notions” in his instructive book entitled Das menschliche Erkennen. 
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known. Strictly taken, indeed, such isolated knowledge could not 
exist either, for the details of knowledge are determined and ren- 
dered possible by the systematic whole of which they are a part. It 
may be admitted that we do not completely apprehend this absolute 
unity. But nevertheless it is a necessary presupposition, and is in 
process of being realized with ever-increasing fulness. And here 
we get a view of the true relation of religious and scientific knowl- 
edge. The two are different inasmuch as they start from a different 
standpoint ; but they are also essentially related to one another. 
There can be no ultimate dualism between them, for it is the same 
divine Reason that is the ultimate presupposition both of science 
and religion. The final unity which is the ideal of both is the same. 
Scientific and religious knowledge are in no way foreign to one 
another ; nay, rather the problem for both is, by mutual correction 
and help, to attain to ever deeper and richer apprehension of Him 
‘‘from whom, and through whom, and to whom are all things.”’ 

We have already seen how Ritschl’s rejection of any immediate 
and necessary relation of man to God left him unable to give religion 
more than a subjective sanction, and did not permit him to render 
any account of its universality, or of the possibility of Revelation. 
The same difficulty reappears in his treatment of the origin and 
nature of the religious consciousness. We showed already how, to 
Ritschl, the primary fact in religion is not relation to God, but to the 
world. The idea of God isa helping-conception (Hilfsvorstellung) 
by which man delivers himself from his bondage under the world. 
By inference, then, man needs God only in so far as he is dependent 
and not free. The final end is freedom, and the idea of God isa 
means toward this. Consequently, in the notion of Religion, the 
principle of freedom is primary and the conception of the divine 
Being only secondary. God is thus degraded to a conditioned 

\reality. Just in proportion as man throws off the hindrances and 
limitations which fetter him, in that degree must God become un- 
necessary tohim. It is evident, therefore, that neither the perma- 
nence nor unity of the religious consciousness is thus guaranteed. 
Not the latter, for we only think on God when we feel our will limited 
and hemmed in; not the former, for, in proportion as we win a 
position of independence over against the world, the need of God 
diminishes. 

Of course in the working out of his system Ritschl everywhere 
conceives the relation of God to man in a more positive way. The 
Kingdom of God, as historically revealed, is the divine end in the 
world. So man, when he feels himself dependent on nature, also 
thinks himself dependent on God, who has made nature subservient 
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to the realization of His Kingdom on earth. But it is obvious 
Ritschl cannot in this way win that positive and necessary relation 
to God which is the basis of all religion. This relation, in the light 
of his premises, can only be secondary or derivative. For the con- 
stitutive principle of religion was really freedom. The subordination 
to God and His ends in the world is only a means toward this. It 
is not a sense of dependence on God and the craving for communion 
with Him and freedom through Him that makes man religious. It 
is the constraining pressure of -outward realities and the felt need of 
relief. Accordingly the Kingdom of God, as an organization for 
removing the obstacles to our liberty, is indeed an end to us in the 
world ; but it is an end which is, after all, only a means to a higher 
end—the attainment of our own freedom. Dependence on God 
cannot, consequently, be more than a necessary means in religion. 
The nature of God, as unconditioned Reality, is thus subordinated 
to the principle of freedom. Nor is it easy to see how, on these 
assumptions, the principles of dependence and freedom, as factors in 
the religious consciousness, are to be reconciled with one another, 
The relation between the two is only a quantitative ratio. Accord- 
ingly Ritschl has to admit that we cannot satisfactorily think them 
together.* All we can do is to think them alternately. How they 
are united is only clear to God, who sees the whole. 

Now, whatever truth may be contained in this remark taken gen- 
erally, in Ritschl’s case it is little more than a deus ex machina 
brought in to solve the contradiction due to false premises. For 
the ideal of freedom here is a purely negative one—elevation above 
the world and its hindrances. As such, it springs from man’s con- 
sciousness of self in relation to the world. Now, as the end is nega- 
tive, the means is only necessary so long as the.end is unattained. 
Accordingly, with the realization of the ideal of the religious con- 
sciousness, dependence on God must logically fall away. So this 
peculiar result emerges, that, for the completed religious conscious- 
ness, one of its supposed constitutive factors vanishes. It would be 
more consistent to deny the objective reality of this factor alto- 
gether. Religion would then be identical with the realization of 
freedom, and dependence on God would be merely a subjective 
creation of our own to aid us in the attainment of our end. 

If we are to escape a result which would reduce all religion to an 
‘* unsubstantial pageant,’’ we must recognize the basis of religion in 
direct relation to God, and not to the world. Consequently freedom ° 
must be found in a true relation to God, and not in a negative one 





* Lehre d. Rechtfertigung u. Versshnung, Bd. IIL, p. 275. 
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to the world. This must be an attitude of dependence and self- 
surrender. But it is no mere abstract negative of ourselves. In 
giving ourselves up to God, we, at the same time, know [is spirit 
working within us, and lifting us into a higher life. The ideals we 
form we recognize as at once our own and yet not our own—our 
own in so far as we set ourselves consciously to realize them ; not our 
own inasmuch as they alternately spring from God, through whom 
comes the possibility of their attainment. Freedom is now assured 
to man, for, through the unity of his will with the divine will, he is 
at once in harmony with himself and the world. And in actual 
experience the Christian feels no contradiction between his own lib- 
erty and dependence on God. Rather, by such dependence, does 
he feel himself raised to new life and activity. It is a paradox of 
all true religion that Paul gives utterance to when he exclaims, ‘‘ Yet 
not I, but God worketh in me, to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.”’ 

Into the details of* Ritschl’s dogmatics it is not our intention here 
to enter fully in the way of criticism. The reader will see that his 
results are essentially determined by his philosophical presupposi- 
tions. We saw before that it was by the recognition of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, as an historical fact, that he gives an objective basis 
to his system. Ritschl, therefore, has two factors influencing him 
in his working out of Christian dogmatics. The former prevents 
him from making any inferences from Scripture in a speculative 
direction. Doctrines like the Trinity and the divinity and pre-exist- 
ence of Christ are, in opposition to the ordinary view, interpreted in 
a purely practical manner. The latter factor, again, requires him to 
show the objective source of his theology in Scripture. The conse- 
quence is that, in the attempt to satisfy these opposing claims, much 
of Ritschl’s exegesis bears the character of a tour de force. And 
so it comes that, neither on its philosophical nor on its biblical side, 
is the system satisfactory. We do not, of course, mean to say that 
a system of theology is, zpso facto, condemned by refusing to limit 
itself entirely by biblical lines. Were Ritschl’s fundamental position 
that of Biedermann,* that in historical Christianity we have a matter 
in the form of figurative conception (Vorstellung), which must be 
elevated to the form of the philosophic or systematic notion (Begriff), 
his standpoint would be, at least, intelligible. But Ritschl’s the- 
ology is nothing if not Scriptural ; hence his laborious efforts to read 
anew meaning into many passages. His exegesis, be it allowed, 





* Christliche Dogmatik. Zurich, 1869. 
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however, is always ingenious and often suggestive, though very 
frequently untrustworthy.* 

As regards method, Ritschl’s invariable practice is to go back to 
the Old Testament usage in order to apprehend the meaning of a 
New Testament doctrine. Now, while this is useful and even neces- 
sary, we cannot help thinking that he pushes this principle to an ex- 
treme. It is not inaccurate to say that the Old Testament frequently 
determines his interpretation of the New. Inthe doctrine of justi- 
fication this comes out with special clearness. For here Ritschl’s 
aim is to show that the Old Testament idea of the individual’s recon- 
ciliation with God, in virtue of his membership in the covenant people, 
has its parallel in the New. Accordingly, for the individual relation 
of the believer to Christ, there is substituted the mediating influence 
of the Church as the indispensable means. This may, not unfairly, 
be described as a retrograde step in the Catholic direction. 

It is also a necessary consequence of their method that Ritschl 
and his followers lay the chief stress on the action of Christ, and 
more especially in founding the Kingdom of God. The deeper 
problems of Christology are necessarily ignored. 

We have thus criticised some of the salient points in Ritschl’s 
system. It is, as already said, the prevailing one in-Germany at the 
present moment. Its success is, no doubt, largely due to its corre- 
spondence to the spirit of the age, and to what (for lack of a better 
term) may be styled its ‘‘ convenience.’’ But Ritschl’s views have 
too slender a basis in Scripture to enable his theology to gain per- 
manent currency as biblical. And, on the other hand, the theoreti- 
cal agnosticism which is its presupposition can never be an abiding 
attitude of the human mind. It may be useful as a counteraction 
to an absolutism which would comprehend all things in heaven and 
earth. But Agnosticism itself is contradictory. It must at length 
give place to the acknowledgment of the rights and progressiveness 
of reason. 


GEORGE GALLOWAY. 
Scotland. 





* The reader may satisfy himself on this point by consulting the second volume of 
Ritschl’s chief work, Lehre d. Rechtfertigung u. Verséhnung, Bd, I1., Der biblische Stoff 
der Lehre. 
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III. 


THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ORATOR- 
ICAL AND THE RHETORICAL STYISsES. 


O write that which can be read easily is a very different thing 
from writing that which can be heard easily. The style of ad- 

dress intended for hearing must be different from that intended for 
reading. The essayist writes for the eye; the orator, for the ear. 
When men read a book they usually accept the responsibility of at- 
tention ; but when they hear a preacher, as a rule, they assume that 
upon him rests the responsibility of commanding their attentign. 
Hence there is an exceptional difficulty in writing for the ear, as 
compared with writing for the eye. If one write his sermon in 
the essay style, then he may read it in the pulpit, but he cannot 
preach it. The people are right in complaining of ministers who 
read their sermons, and in demanding that ministers shall preach and 
not read. But the people are wrong in assuming that if the sermon 
be written it must of necessity be read from the pulpit, and cannot 
be preached. It is mainly on the ground of this false assumption that 
the people are becoming so earnest in demanding that ministers 
preach without notes. Where they hear a man who can use a manu- 
script in the pulpit without abusing it—z.e., a man who can really 
preach and not read a written sermon, the people are content. In 
our judgment a minister should learn how to preach in both methods, 
either with notes or without. For the pen is a great educator. 
Without habitual writing no ordinary man can become a thoroughly 
good preacher. The converse of that is alsotrue. A man cannot 
learn how to write a good pulpit, or preaching, style without ex- 
tended and careful practice in extemporaneous preaching. The two 
methods are necessary to each other; each reacts upon the other. 
Fronting an audience, without a manuscript to divide his attention, 
a preacher may study the faces of his hearers, and learn what forms 
or methods of presenting truth are most effective in arresting and 
holding attention. This is a great study, and one which will help 
the preacher so to write that he can speak his sermons. How “‘ to 
put things’ so that one can fling them with swiftness and with sure- 
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ness of aim, so that they will ‘* strike and stick,’’ that is a great art. 
This distinction between the style for the eye and that for the ear— 
between the style for the press and that for the pulpit—has received 
far too little consideration. 

Here and there in homiletical literature one finds mere allu- 
sions to this distinction, but almost no attempts are made to ex- 
plain its true nature. Dr. Blaikie says in his excellent book, 
‘“For the Work of the Ministry ’’ (p. 88), ‘‘ The style for the 
pulpit should be essentially conversational, but with the added 
wings of an eagle, and with a capacity of uttering things grander, 
richer, and fuller than would be practicable in actual conversation.”’ 
And that is all the learned professor tells us ; so that we are impelled 
to ask, What are we to understand by the “‘ conversational ’’ style, 
and what about the ‘‘ added wings of an eagle’’? Some of us have 
no wings, and do not know how to get them. Artificial wings are 
neither helpful nor safe. Sophomoric flights are not desirable. We 
have come to think that men were not made or meant to fly. Most 
of us feel that we must tread and trudge along the solid ground. 
Then as to ‘‘ the conversational style,’’ we hear a great deal about 
that ; but what is it? Coleridge and Macaulay are represented as 
great conversationalists ; but, if we may credit some of their most 
intelligent listeners, they were insufferable bores. As we learn the 
methods and style of these ‘‘ great conversationalists’’ we are in- 
clined to accept Carlyle’s verdict, ‘‘ To sit as a passive bucket and 
be pumped into, whether you consent or not, can in the long run be 
exhilarating to no creature, how eloquent soever the flood of utter- 
ance that is descending.’’ Lord Macaulay said of Sir James McIn- 
tosh, ‘‘ He tries to speak essays.’’ But that is just what Macaulay 
himself tried to do ; and it is what no man can do. To speak essays 
is an impossibility. Evidently the word ‘‘ conversational ’’ as ap- 
plied to style does not explain the distinction which we are seeking 
to understand. ; 

In an article on ‘‘ Style and Diction,’’ in ‘‘ Caxtoniana,’’ * Lord 
Lytton, in an analysis of Burke’s style, sheds some light upon our 
subject, for which we are duly grateful. ‘‘ Burke’s excellence is 
that of the wrter, not of the orator. In reading his speeches, the 
beauty of their composition will be felt in proportion as we forget 
that they were composed to be spoken. They are not framed ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of effective oratory, but on the 
rules—which, as I have elsewhere said, are not only different, but an- 
tagonistic-—that regulate the method of elaborate essay.. The genius 





* P. o3. 
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of oratory is more irregular and abrupt; it is akin to that of the 
drama, inasmuch as it does not address men one by one, each in his 
quiet study, but a miscellaneous audience, which requires to be kept 
always verging toward that point at which attention relieves its pres- 
sure.by the vent of involuntary applause. To move numbers simul- 
taneously collected, the passions appealed to must be those which 
all men have most in common ; the arguments addressed to reason 
must be those which, however new or however embellished, can be 
as quickly apprehended by men of plain sense as by refining casuists 
or meditative scholars. Elaborate though Cicero’s orations are, 
they are markedly distinct in style from his philosophical prelections. 
The essayist quietly affirms a proposition ; the orator vehemently 
asks a question. ‘You say so and so,’ observes the essayist about 
to refute an opponent ; ‘Do you mean to tell usso and so?’ de- 
mands the impassioned orator. The writer asserts that ‘ the excesses 
of Catiline became at last insupportable even to the patience of the 
Senate.” ‘ How long will you abuse our patience, Catiline?’ ex- 
claims the orator.”’ 

This suggests a great deal with reference to the difference between 
the style for the essay and that for the speech or sermon. But it is 
not full and conclusive. It is suggestion rather than explanation. 

Professor Phelps, in his ‘‘ Men and Books,”’ * has dealt more fully 
with this subject than any other writer. He says: ‘‘A study of 
printed literature alone may give us false conceptions of what oral 
eloquence is. Some excellencies of printed thought are not adapted 
to oral (!) speech. You have heard it said of a sermon, ‘ That will 
read better than it sounds.’ It isa severe criticism. An oral ad- 
dress ought not to read better than it sounds ; if it does so, it is an 
essay, not a speech. On one occasion, when a speech in the House 
of Commons + was highly praised in the hearing of Mr. Fox, he 
inquired, ‘ Does it read well?’ ‘Yes, grandly,’ was the answer. 
' Then,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ it was not a good speech.’ Scores of min- 
isters are preaching after the model of the essay. They are literally 
talking like a book. They are not orators. They will not be such 
till they form an ideal of eloquence which involves the idea of imag- 
ining an audience, and constructing thought for expression to the 
ear. What is it in oral (!) speech which distinguishes it from the 
essay ? I cannot answer this very perspicuously by definitions ; but 





* Pp. 220-23. It is singular and to be regretted that this important passage did not 
find place in Professor Phelps’s elaborate volume, ‘* English Style in Public Discourse,”’ 
instead of appearing as an ‘‘ Excursus” in the more miscellaneous volume from which 
we quote it. 

+ By Burke, whose speeches were elegant essays. — 
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perhaps it can be answered by a contrast of examples. The following 
is an extract from a recent essay on the ‘ End of God in Creation.’ 

** * What was the final cause of creation? The transition from the 
unconditioned to the conditioned is incomprehensible by the human 
faculties. What that transition is, and how it could take place, and 
how it became an actualized occurrence, it is confessed on all hands 
are incomprehensible enigmas. We cannot reasonably imagine, 
then, that if we are thus ignorant of the nature and the mode of this 
stupendous fact, we can nevertheless comprehend its primitive 
ground, can explore its ultimate reasons, can divine its final motive. 
Nor can we think to unveil the infinite Soul at that moment, when, 
according to our conceptions, the eternal uniformity was interrupted, 
and a new mode of being, absolutely unintelligible to us, was first 
introduced. We cannot think to grasp all the views which were 
present to that Soul, extending from the unbeginning past to the 
unending future, and to fathom all its purposes, and to analyze all 
its motives. If anywhere, we must here repel everything like dog- 
matic interpretation of the phenomena, and admit whatever is put 
forth only as conjectural in its nature, or at all events partial, and 
belonging far more to the surface than to the interior of the sub- 
ject.” ” 

This passage, which is in the strict essay style, and which could 
not be spoken, but only read, Dr. Phelps translates into what he 
calls the oral style, preserving the theme, the thoughts, and the 
order. This isthe translation : ‘‘ Why did God create the universe ? 
Creation is incomprehensible to man. What is creation? How was 
it possible? How did it ever come to be? I cannot answer. Can 
you? Every man of common sense confesses his ignorance here. 
But if we are ignorant of what creation is, and ow it is, can we 
imagine that we understand why it is? Shall we think to unveil the 
mind of God in the stupendous act ? That moment when God said, 
‘Let there be light,’ was a moment of which we can know nothing 
but that ‘ there was light.’ Shall we think to see all that God saw? 
Can we look through the past without beginning, and the future 
without end, and fathom all His purposes and all His motives? 
Can we by searching find out God? If we must repel assertion any- 
where, we must do so here. Whatever we may think, it is little 
more than guess-work. At the best it can be but knowing in part. 
The most we can know must be on the surface. It cannot penetrate 
to the heart of the matter.”’ 

Professor Phelps adds that the fruit of mere rhetorical training 
without oratorical is that the preacher ‘* reads essays from the pulpit 
all his life without knowing it. The mystery of his ministry to him 
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may be that he can interest his people so much more effectively out 
of the pulpit than in it. But the mystery is no mystery. It is 
simply that out of the pulpit he speaks, and in it he essays.’’ 

We have been impelled to quote this whole passage because it is 
the only real treatment of the subject which, after wide reading, 
we have been able to find in homiletical literature. And besides 
it is so good, as far as it goes, that it deserves special recogni- 
tion. 

It will be noticed that in the extract given from ‘‘ Caxtoniana,”’ 
as well as in that just given, the one distinction recognized between 
the two styles—that for the eye and that for the ear —is the predom- 
inance of questions in the latter as compared with the predominance 
of direct statements in the former style. Now while this is a very 
important distinction it is by no means the only one. In conversa- 
tion courtesy requires the frequent use of the interrogation ; but if 
on one side of it a conversation be too largely made up of questions, 
then that conversation becomes too much like a cross-examination. 
If the interrogation be excessive it is offensive. 

Some other differences between the two styles we shall endeavor 
to emphasize. 

First of all, the oratorical style is characterized by the conspicuous 
element of personal address. The personal pronouns are frequent 
and emphatic ; the you, the we, the they will predominate as they 
do in animated conversation. The essayist is absorbed in his sub- 
ject ; thinks only of that ; sees only that ; speaks only to that. No 
definite audience or constituency is before him ; only his subject is 
befcre him. His work is impersonal. On the other hand, the 
preacher in preparing his sermon must have in view, not only his 
subject, but Azs subject plus his audience. He must not merely write 
OF; he must write TO. Not disquisition, but address is his busi- 
ness. His aim is not abstract, but personal. He must write as in 
the presence of his audience ; with his eye on them, and with the 
feeling that their hungry eyes are on him. Some one has said sig- 
nificantly that ‘‘a speech is an animated dialogue with one part left 
out.’’ That means a great deal, and applies as well to a sermon as 
toaspeech. A cultivated layman said to the writer, ‘‘ Why is Dr. 

so dull, so insufferably dull in the pulpit, when he is so bright 
and entertaining everywhere else? Why can’t he preach as he 
talks ?’’ That is the vital question ; why can’t we all preach as we 
talk? Dr. Hook said, ‘‘I am convinced that one of the things 
which makes my ordinary sermons tell is this very thing, that I write 
precisely as I would talk ; and that my sermons are thus as nearly 
as possible extemporaneous compositions.’’ And then he added 
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significantly, ‘‘ But when I print my sermons, I always make a point 
of recomposing them, and altering the style.’’ * 

Another distinction between the two styles should be considered, 
although it has been specially indicated in the extract from Dr. 
Phelps’s ‘‘ Men and Books.”’ 

The oratorical style is characterized by the frequent occurrence of 
the question instead of the mere assertion. This is necessarily in- 
volved in the idea of the conversational. It would be difficult to 
overstate the importance of this distinction. The pulpit must indeed 
be positive ; must assert ; must in some sense dogmatize. But if 
the pulpit do nothing else it will win very few men for Christ. The 
pulpit must be courteous, considerate ; must be respectful to the 
audience. The question has in this view some special and obvious 
values. 

1. It enforces upon the speaker variety in the inflections of his 
voice, and it makes the speech more human and personal. It is 
almost impossible to ask a question in the same tone of voice and 
with the same inflections which would be used in mere statement or 
assertion. 

2. The question reminds the preacher that, although he has a 
manuscript before him, yet, because he has also an audience before 
him, he must speak and not read. The manuscript claims his eyes, 
but the interrogation reminds him that his eyes must go with his 
voice, for he is talking to men. 

3. Thus the interrogation brings to bear upon the preacher the 
power of the audience. If the preacher permit himself to settle 
down into reading his manuscript he is no longer a speaker, ex rap- 
port with his audience. He does not feel the presence and power 
of the living men before him ; but he feels only his own manuscript 
and himself. As “‘ eloquence is a social product,” this is a vital 
fact, the interrogation binds speaker and hearers together, so that, 
through living ties—personal ties—magnetic influences can thrill 
back and forth between the pulpit and the pews. - 

4. The interrogation ts a concession, and therefore a conciliation. 

It concedes that the hearer’s opinion has value ; that the hearer is 
not unacquainted with that of which the preacher is speaking. It 
concedes that the speaker respects his audience ; that he desires his 
hearers to confirm what he is saying. Above all, the interrogation 
concedes that the preacher desires and expects the response of the 
hearers. 


In all this there is a subtle and delicate compliment which concili- 





* See “* Successful Preachers,’’ p. 141. 
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ates the hearers. They feel themselves considered and consulted, 
because questioned. So unconsciously they are drawn toward the 
speaker. 

5. The interrogation is a special and personal appeal to each 
hearer. 

The question thrust upon an audience stirs the sluggish and 
awakens the drowsy. It rouses special attention, and makes the 
hearer feel that he has something todo. He is to answer a ques- 
tion ; he must determine what to say. If a speaker, who is sensitive 
to the moods of an audience, will watch the effect of a question shot 
directly at a listless hearer, he will see that hearer stirred and stimu- 
lated to think. The writer has often watched the effect of a ques- 
tion carefully aimed, and has always been impressed by the result. 
Men who had collapsed for a sleep, or had telescoped themselves for 
a reverie, were roused to listen and to think. 

One caution may be given. The speaker should not ask a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered easily. Otherwise the hearer is left 
behind, pondering and trying to answer what has been asked. In 
such a case, of course, what follows the unwise question is lost to 
the hearer. 

The oratorical style is characterized not merely by the frequency 
of interrogations, but also by occasional answers to the questions 
asked. These answers will be given for the hearers, and so the ser- 
mon will here and there take the form of the dialogue. Of course 
the dialogue will be very brief, and will be only occasional. 

Another important characteristic of the style we are considering 
is the variety in the structure of sentences. Besides interrogations, 
epigrams, exclamations and apostrophes, there will be inverted sen- 
tences, negative sentences, compound sentences, including series of 
negatives or of positives, series of attributive clauses, series of com- 
parisons or of contrasts, and balanced sentences. In addition to 
this variety there will be fragmentary sentences, especially in the 
height and heat of discourse. The latter—the fragmentary sentence 
—can have no finer illustration than our Lord’s lament over Jeru- 
salem: ‘‘ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace! but they are hid from 
thine eyes’’ (Luke xix. 42). 

For an illustration of the compound sentence, with various series, 
we may take the noble peroration of the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘* For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
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Jesus our Lord.’’ A fine specimen of a series of comparisons and 
of contrasts is found in the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians—‘‘ There is one glory of the sun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there isa 
spiritual body. And so it is written, The first man Adam was made 
a living soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.’’ 

The most difficult chapter in the New Testament to read really 
well is the thirteenth of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
rhythm is exquisite ; the variety and the beauty of the structure of 
the sentences are to the last degree artistic, and worthy of minute 
study merely in point of style. 

We can go no further than this in distinguishing between the style 
for the ear and that for the eye. 

It is a cardinal principle in elocution that ¢he fimention of sentences 
determines the mode of their delivery ; the style of writing forms the 
style of speaking. There can be in the inflections of the voice in 
speaking only so much variety, as there is in the structure of sentences 
in writing. If the sentences are all formed alike, they must all be 
delivered alike ; if the style be monotonous, the delivery must be 
monotonous. One must make his sentences speakable if he would 
speak and not read them, One must study carefully the “‘ art of 
putting things’ if he would arrest and hold the attention of the 
people. 

A passage from one of the discourses of that fervid orator, Pére 
Lacordaire, will illustrate our subject : 

** Every religion has a soul which is stent’ in the body of its 
doctrines and in its history ; and consequently every religion has a 
physiognomy. What is the physiognomy of Idolatry and of 
Mahometanism? Do you feel in them the pulsation of anything 
divine? Is your conscience moved by them, and with your eye 
fixed upon Jupiter or Mahomet, would you ask yourself that 
formidable question, May not God be there? No, gentlemen, no. 
Not one of you has ever given to either of those religions the honor 
of a doubt ; not one of you has ever interrogated himself in their 
presence, and been tempted to exclaim, Perhaps! The perhaps 
comes to you from elsewhere ; it descends into your soul from an- 
other region ; and if there were here below only Idolatry and Islam- 
ism to represent God, you would not even give yourselves the trouble 
to deny ; you would pass them by without hatred, without scorn, 
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without pride, as you pass by a heap of stones which has not even 
the architecture of a ruin.”’ 

A public speaker would do well to study critically ‘‘ Demosthenes 
on the Crown’’ as a great masterpiece full of lessons. A similar 
study of Webster’s great speech in reply to Colonel Hayne will be 
of much service. We could ask no better illustration of the distinc- 
tions which we have been making. No one may hope to master the 
delicacies and difficulties of these distinctions so as to write that 
which can be spoken and heard with ease and effect unless he is 
willing to pay the common price of all high attainments—viz., 
patient and sustained labor. 

One suggestion of practical value may be given which will prove 
helpful to the student. Dr. Guthrie said, ‘*Z wrtte aloud.’’ Dr. 
Hanna tells us that ‘‘ Dr. Guthrie possessed the power in perfect 
measure, which few have at all, of writing as if a large audience 
were around him—writing as if speaking, realizing the presence of a 
crowd before him, and having that presence as a continual stimulus 
to thought expression.’” Rufus Choate understood this; he said, 
‘“ A speech is to be written as in and for the presence of an audi- 
ence.’’ Dr. I.yman Beecher wrote with one hand and gestured at 
the same time with the other, his lips moving in the whispered utter- 
ance of what he was writing. The late Dr. R. D. Hitchcock once 
said to the writer, *‘ I always write aloud,’’ and it was easy to detect 
this habit in the characteristics of his style. If one tests his sen- 
tences by speaking as he writes, he will soon learn to fashion them 
for speaking. It is said of Dr. Chalmers that he felt that his study 
was crowded with his people, and he wrote directly tothem. One 
must write his sermon with his people before him, or he will not 
have their essential help in the writing ; one factor in all eloquence 
will be wanting, and so the sermon will not be effective. The ser- 
mon should have a distinctly personal aim ; it should be a personal 
address in tone and color and warmth. The sermon is not to de 
something, but to dv something—to instruct, to convince, to per- 
suade, to rebuke or to comfort people who are toiling, struggling, 
tempted, sinning, suffering, sorrowing, and whose expectant, yearn- 
ing faces turn toward the pastor, and should haunt and help him as, 
with pen in hand, he is trying to answer their appeal and provide 
for their living needs. So the hearers must help the minister in the 
study as well as in the pulpit. If he does not let them help him in 
the one place they cannot help him in the other. 

When asked the secret of his success as a popular debater, Presi- 
dent Lincoln replied, ‘‘ I always assume that my audience are in many 
things wiser than I am, and I say the most sensible thing I can to 
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them. I never found that they did not understand me.’’ Such 
respect for his audience the preacher should have. He speaks to 
those whom God is disciplining in the friction of social and commer- 
cial contacts, and in the buffetings and strugglings of hard practical 
life. He speaks to those whom the Holy Spirit is teaching, and 
who know much that books and schools cannot give. They respect 
the preacher if he respects them and speaks to them. 


THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 
New York. 





IV. 


CONCESSIONS TO SCIENCE. 


E may compare the style of the Bible to that of a specialist 
in science who addresses a non-scientific audience about re- 
ligion, occasionally illustrating his theme from nature. His illustra- 
tions will be found correct in substance, but not very fully elaborated, 
nor put in the precise terminology of the class-room. They will be 
more or less liable to misapprehension, especially if the hearers have 
already acquired false notions of the subject-matter. Men come to 
Scripture, and to other books, with preconceptions which distort 
their vision ; and sometimes strangely fancy their errors confirmed 
by what they read. Our bias is not dissipated by an endeavor to 
renounce all science ; for we cannot cast adrift all our opinions about 
the operations of nature. 

It is sometimes urged that the Divine sanction entitles the casual 
references of Scripture to natural occurrences to rank as science ; 
and it is claimed that concessions, if any, are not to be made to 
science, but in the opposite direction. This is so far true, that even 
independently of inspiration, the authority of Scripture is very high 
among scientific men. Its writers were shrewd observers and sober 
reporters. When Moses and Herodotus were found on opposite 
sides on the question of the grape-vine in Egypt, there was little 
reason for doubt as to which authority was entitled to most respect ; 
and the mural pictures of a vintage, and also the recent discovery 
of vine-leaves in a mummy-case have justified the decision. On 
questions of ethnology and kindred sciences the Bible is treated with 
respect even by sceptical writers. But our recognition of its value, 
and even of its inspiration, does not carry the right to establish laws 
of nature on its incidental references to physical phenomena, or to 
foreclose further examination (a course never permitted). Our 
object in examining its statements may be to find out whether they 
are or are not true to nature ; and we are not at liberty to erect our 
science upon the Scripture, and then to turn round and prove the 
Scripture by our science. Our object may also be to find out the 
sound rule of its interpretation, whether it is to be read according to 
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the peculiarities of contemporary human thought and language, or 
as mechanically framed so as to pre-empt all the acquisitions of 
modern and future scientific research. The attempts formerly made 
to quash certain nascent sciences on account of supposed anti- 
religious tendencies, though favored by able men, were not founded 
upon anything in the Word of God, and were mischievous in their 
influence. When Francis Turrettin argued that the sun travels 
round the earth, because the Bible represents it as moving and rising 
and setting ; and when John Owen expressed his hopes that no 
various readings of Scripture should ever be found, and Bishop 
Whitby said that there could be no various readings of such a book ; 
and when divines fought the idea that Hebrew worship was modelled 
in part after the Egyptian, and claimed that New Testament Greek 
must be the purest in style of all Greek; all these good and able 
men were unwittingly working against the Bible, and we are thank- 
ful that their efforts proved abortive. In such cases there have been 
concessions, not by the Bible so much as by its adherents, to scien- 
tific methods and discoveries. As we employ new discoveries in other 
branches of knowledge, so should we be willing to use whatever 
science may bring forth to elucidate the Word. Whether any useful 
contributions can come from such a source is not determined a priort, 
but by experience, and experience has answered the question affirma- 
tively. ' 

This principle is recognized in the exposition of the most authori- 
tative documents. Before legal tribunals a written contract, even 
when by deed, or a will, or an imperial statute, is interpreted not 
simply by the words written. Though the verbiage be drawn with 
special regard to precision, yet local considerations, customs of 
trade, the relations of parties, and subsequent changes in their rela- 
tions, control the grammatical construction, or add to the written 
provisions. The primdé facie interpretation is not always the true 
interpretation. The effort is not to subvert but to give effect to the 
intent of the authors, and this may involve concession by the gram- 
matical construction to the general drift of the document. 

In the case of the Bible we are compelled to this more forcibly 
because of its well-known freedom of style, and because the time 
and place of composition of the documents are so far removed that 
we are often at a loss to know the meaning. Here we have a book 
that contradicts itself in the letter, often in the same context, that 
speaks impossibilities, that makes dead people be only sleeping, 
finds Elijah in John the Baptist, as if there had been metempsychosis, 
makes God repent after saying that He cannot repent, speaks 
enigmatically of a temple where it means a man’s body, and rarely 
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quotes itself with verbal accuracy. These things were done with 
open eyes, and no error was committed. The truth was there, but 
robed in picturesque rhetoric, and shining with a force and beauty 
unknown to legal documents. Our view of inspiration must leave 
room for such peculiarities, as well as for errors in transmission and 
translating. It should only insist that when we reach, by all the 
appliances available, the actual intent of the Scripture, we shall find 
no mistakes. In other works, ancient and modern, the mistakes are 
not merely rhetorical. If any residue of error should appear in the 
Bible, after making allowance for its style, this would raise the issue 
of its authenticity. Whoever holds to its plenary inspiration is 
thereby compelled to make concessions for its style. The ultimate 
problem is whether it is more consonant with the whole evidence to 
yield what is necessary, or to reject the book which cannot be easily 
harmonized with nature. 

Every apparent collision between scientific dogma and the Bible 
gives us a choice among four alternatives : We may reject the Scrip- 
ture, in whole or in part ; or we may ignore or condemn what calls 
itself science ; or we may be non-committal, and leave the case 
undecided ; or we may endeavor to effect a reconciliation. 

While atheists sometimes admire the Bible for its historical and 
antiquarian value, and for its contributions to the science of Com- 
parative Religion, they presume against its reliability in doubtful 
cases. Not a few Christians reach the same result by a modified 
theory of inspiration, thereby finding a loop-hole for the assumption 
that divinely inspired men may give distorted views of nature and 
history ; and they neatly summarize the case by the remark that it 
is not a scientific book. The difficulty is not in this way avoided. 
The book which claims to be God’s Word, if not genuine, is blas- 
phemous. That it is not a blasphemous and fraudulent book, is 
shown by its morality, by its Theism, and by its mode of dealing 
with great themes. Besides this, its history has been confirmed, 
even by sceptics, and is daily receiving new confirmations : and it 
avoids the coarse errors about nature that abound in other books, 
ancient or modern. These facts have to be confronted by all who 
reject it; and the puzzle remains how a book (or rather a group of 
independent booklets) can have what they regard as errors on small 
matters, and yet be devoid of error in its representation of great 
things. 

Perfect freedom of scientific speculation, so characteristic of our 
age, confers on the public the indispensable privilege of ignoring or 
rejecting much that is promulgated in the name of science. The 
same privilege is exercised by professional scientists, who pay little 
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attention to theories unless well supported by evidence. But the 
novelty of a theory is not regarded as an argument against it ; and 
unwelcome discoveries or speculations are not suppressed by giving 
them a bad name. When a theory has fought its way into provi- 
sional recognition, it is useless to argue against it because of its 
dangerous character. Its author and its critics are very frequently 
incompetent to determine whether its influence will be salutary or 
injurious ; and their chief concern is not for this, but for its truth or 
unsoundness. The most fertile discoveries are usually those which 
contradict men’s anticipations or even their wishes; so that able 
investigators are specially attentive to these. To reject or ignore 
what we do not like, merely because we think it ominous, is a vain 
attempt to avoid risks by going blindfold. 

In complex cases the non-committal course is the most satisfac- 
tory. We should show, if we can, that no contradiction is proven, 
but we should not insist on some particular mode of explanation as 
the only sound mode. There has been a good deal of what appears 
to us foolish and sinful playing with Scripture in this direction, every 
man drawing on his fancy for schemes that are to be rejected by 
the next adventurer, and all resulting in the impression of guess- 
work. It is on the exordium of Genesis that we have seen most of 
this. Is the work of the six days local or general? is the record 
about actual facts or only a vision ? if of facts, did they occur imme- 
diately before the advent of man, or were they spread over the 
geological ages? Are the days each of twenty-four hours, or are 
they long periods? If natural days, are we to put the geological 
periods before them or between them? If long periods, how are we 
to correlate them with the geological periods? Or are the days not 
periods of time at all, but only rhetorical marks, much as we employ 
other terms (section, age, epoch, period, place )? Were all the species 
of each period created de novo and independently of others, to be 
exterminated at its close, or were some of them continued into fol- 
lowing periods, and made the stock from which new species were 
produced? Or are we to adopt the theory of Omphalos, holding 
that the geological formations, fossils and all, were created instan- 
taneously just as we find them? Or are we to follow Lange’s ex- 
traordinary comments, which as C. B. Warring shows, though aiming 
well, are sufficient to make infidels of people? Mr. Huxley did not 
display his usual acuteness when in New York he expressed his sur- 
prise at the singular elasticity of language that can adapt itself to.so 
many different views. The same elasticity will be found in the 
introduction of one of his own books, if interpreted by different 
readers who know nothing of the subject-matter, and who all insist 
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on expanding its hints into a commentary. The Bible narrative 
does not greatly exceed one of his introductory chapters ; it takes 
in perhaps the entire field of geology, and is admitted to have a 
general correspondence with the testimony of the rocks; on the 
religious side it is remarkably clear, full, and satisfactory, giving us 
the pure monotheistic faith, and the Divine origin and development 
of heaven and earth, with man in the likeness of God; on the 
natural side it furnishes hints, keeps clear of errors, and leaves the 
fuller exposition as an exercise for our wits. The account of the 
Deluge is almost equally rich in discipline and in difficulty. Was it 
partial or general ? and if general, was it simultaneously so, or only 
collectively so, by a series of successive floods in different regions, 
with immense destruction of life, such as occurred at the close of the 
ice-age in both the Old and New World ? and a host of other prob- 
lems are more or less closely associated with the event. 

We believe that the present condition of knowledge does not 
justify a definite decision among these views. It would, however, 
be wrong on this account to condemn them as useless, if they are 
properly presented as only possible solutions. When somebody 
alleges that Genesis and geology are irreconcilable, several possible 
plans of reconciliation combine cumulatively to show that the objec- 
tion is unsound, though we may not know which, if any, of the 
plans is genuine. On the question what is the real principle of con- 
ciliation, we may wisely say—perhaps suggesting that the tendency 
of the argument points in a particular direction—that we are igno- 
rant. This is the method followed elsewhere, of independent doc- 
trines cordially accepted, each on its own evidence, though their 
correlation is a puzzle: the Calvinist deals thus with predestination 
and free-will, the Arminian with foreknowledge and free-will, and 
the scientist with the problems of matter and force, and of mind 
and body; although every man may do his utmost to bridge over 
the hiatus in his knowledge. 

The aim of the believer in the Divine origin of the Bible must 
always be ultimately to effect a conciliation ; to show that science, 
rightly understood, and the Bible when fairly interpreted agree, or 
at least in no way disagree. For this end some measure of conces- 
sion is necessary, and is granted by every one. This ought to be 
done not heedlessly, nor for covertly renouncing the Scripture, but 
to find out what was really intended by the Holy Ghost when speak- 
ing to us in language tainted in every phrase by traces of human 
infirmities. The most conservative commentators yield in small 
matters, and occasionally on more important points. No intelligent 
reader now believes that the Book of Joshua meant exactly what it 
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said about the sun moving either backward or forward. Even the 
Jesuit professors in the Roman University teach that we should read 
the passage just as we read the almanac that represents the sun as 
rising, passing the meridian, and declining; and they hold that 
inspiration does not limit the age of the world to six thousand years. 

It is sometimes feared that the stability of the weighty matters of 
our faith may be endangered by taking liberties in other things. 
This was the aspect in which the divines of former times regarded the 
subject, when they so earnestly resisted new ideas. They were 
willing to employ human reason—the light of Nature was their 
term —to confirm the Scripture and to employ the argument from 
contradictory reason against the most glaring errors of Roman 
theology ; thus far they would bend the words of Scripture into 
conformity with human judgment. But they condemned Socinian- 
ism for placing vague reason, or philosophy, in the citadel, and for 
uniformly making revelation subordinate to its own guesses about 
the Divine character and about the mode of our salvation. Their 
opposition to Socinianism and to other errors of doctrine rendered 
them suspicious of all knowledge not derived from the Bible, and 
very liberal toward everything that could claim its verbal or inferen- 
tial approval. So in our own day there is a wholesome jealousy of 
a kind of criticism that indicates more respect for men’s general likings 
than for the Word of God, and which sometimes asks to be recog- 
nized as scientific. That such general likings and notions are unre- 
liable is proven by the mere fact of antagonistic schools of abstract 
philosophy differing in fundamentals. Hence, though we wish to 
believe that there is some sound philosophy in the world, it would 
seem as if the dark ages were in great measure still upon us. The 
danger and uncertainty of such systems may have heen contemplated 
by the warning against being misled ‘‘ by any one’s philosophy, 
after the traditions of men ;’’ and even in the nineteenth century 
the warning is appropriate. There is no such warning found in 
Scripture against our searching into nature ; (the ‘* science falsely 
so called’ of 1 Tim. vi. 20, does not mean this, and is amended in 
the Revised Version). Time was when science was spun out of 
men’s imaginations ; and the name of science is often still used as a 
trade-mark for their theological leanings, as where we are soothed 
by the so-called scientific discovery that punishment of sin cannot 
be permanent, but like a Faure battery loses its lightning through 
lapse of time. The science which runs in the inductive track is of a 
different character; and, broadly speaking, we think there is no 
room any longer for two schools of scientific thought. , Nature, like 
Scripture is an infallible teacher, if we can skill to know it. Men 

15 
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may misunderstand them both, but progress is being made in their 
exegesis. The employment of science for the elucidation of Scrip- 
ture rests on the same principle as the employment of one part of 
Scripture to elucidate another, though written by a different hand 
and in a distant age. We employ Scripture to explain Scripture in 
matters of doctrine, and science to explain Scripture in the things 
of science. In both cases the parallelism may be erroneously 
assumed, or may be misapplied. 

Another problem on which science will have its say is that of 
miracles. Mr. Huxley has demonstrated that the possibility of an 
answer to prayer ought to be granted by every candid investigator ; 
and the same argument will include miracles. There may be, as he 
says, a great Being (whether Divine or not) above our region of the 
universe, able to surpass us in controlling nature, and, without 
violating any of its laws, to do all that miracles involve. In some 
instances natural explanations of certain miracles are suggested in 
the Scripture ; very often we are left in the dark whether a wonder- 
ful event was miraculous or only providential, thereby discovering 
that the Word of God is less tenacious than ourselves of the miracu- 
lous at every turn. Scientific ingenuity has failed to account for 
some of the miracles; yet it is supposable that even many of these 
may have been produced by God not along new lines of causation, 
but by directing and expediting causes already at work, and that 
such expediting may involve merely the cumulative concurrence of 
waves of natural activities. Could this suggest a possible conciliation 
of the evolutionary and biblical views of the origin of man, as by a 
special evolution, Divinely guided and expedited, miraculous, yet 
moving parallel with natural development? Science says that mir- 
acles are not impossible, and leaves to others the question of their 
actuality. 

The Bible seems to be indifferent as to what physical inter-relation 
we shall insert between phenomena, so long as we recognize their 
hyperphysical subjection to the Divine will. If the stars are holes 
in the revolving floor of heaven, whereby streaks of glory struggle 
through ; or if they are lamps pushed overhead by good angels, and 
the sun driven in a big chariot ; or if they are all tied together and 
swung round each other and round a centre, by an unknown some- 
thing which we call gravitation ; whether they flashed out of nothing 
in an instant, or were slowly evolved from nebulz ; these are im- 
portant questions for science, but of small moment to the Word of 
God, which has a trick of sticking to its own business. It was at 
one time deemed necessary to find the finger-marks of the Creator 
coarsely stamped on every part of His works, and even Leibnitz 
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deemed a mechanical theory of nature atheistical. But the mechan- 
ical theory of the heavens is accepted, and astronomy has become 
the least dangerous of the sciences. The same theory is extended to 
the rocks, minerals, fluids, gases—all but the organic parts of nature. 
Has the mechanical part ceased to declare the glory of its Maker, 
and has the nineteenth Psalm outlived its usefulness? Must He 
who put into mechanical causation all that can ever come out of it, 
not be higher than its highest developments? and if we ourselves 
can control it in a small way, without violating its laws or chahging 
the total quantity of matter or of energy, shall He be unable to 
regulate it according to its own properties and according to His good 
pleasure? The believer anticipates that if we could expand the 
statements of the Bible about God creating and governing all things, 
we should find the methods of the Divine activity as beautiful as the 
results ; and here comes the mechanical theory, professing that the 
secret is discovered, and offering to fulfil men’s dreams of universal 
causation and of the correlation of all the forces of nature. Though 
such a theory is not to be hastily accepted, yet we fail to see that 
its acceptance would be atheistical. 

Opposition to novelties, without regard to their merits, but because 
they are novelties, is the weakness of all professional classes, Law- 
yers and physicians, and too many scientific investigators, are the 
slaves of their prejudices ; clergymen may even fancy that as de- 
fenders of the faith they have a Divine right to be unyielding. But 
clergyman are by no means the only or the worst offenders in this 
direction. Professor Morse inexcusably blundered when in New 
York he singled out the Church as the great enemy of evolution. 
Darwin himself bore testimony that the first and most intemperate 
leaders of the opposition were scientific professors in England and 
France ;* and Professor Morse knows very well that the opposition 
in the New World was furiously started by his own old teacher, 
Louis Agassiz, not a theologian and scarcely a Christian. Ministers 
of religion, who saw in Agassiz a scientific oracle, took their cue 
from him, especially as few of them were able to understand Darwin's 
arguments. Darwin was more just than his advocate when he de- 
clared that the Church is willing to accept any scientific doctrine on 
which scientific workers are themselves agreed. Tenacity for old 
ways in religion seems to us a virtue, inasmuch as we do not expect 
a new revelation of religion ; but in natural science, where all nature 
is before us, with hosts of investigators prying into its secrets, we 





* For the early acceptance of Darwinism by the clergy, see The Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, I1., 203, note, 236, 287, 323 and III., 112, (English Edition.) 
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are to welcome discoveries ; nor will our religion make shipwreck if 
we cast overboard its deck-load of old scientific lumber. 

When scepticism dons the garb of science, and the friends of the 
Gospel doubt whereunto this should go, we are often cheered by the 
bracing words of Scripture, and especially of our Lord, who never 
feared that fellowship with nature would seduce us from our allegi- 
ance. He sent the disciples not to Homer or Virgil, not to litera- 
ture or psychology, nor to the sublime abstractions of Euclid ; and 
it is surprising how well the great preachers of antiquity got along 
without these indispensable articles of the equipment of their suc- 
cessors. But He bid them consider the birds and the lilies, the 
sheep and the sower, the sprouting of the grain and the signs of 
the heavens. The best concession that His followers of our time 
can make is to yield to the Saviour’s counsel, that they may know 
something of the methods of-science, and the value of its results, 
and that they may not hand over its study as a monopoly for those 
who are unfriendly to His cause. 

G. MACLOSKIE, 


Princeton College. 































V. 


ROMANISM AS A FACTOR IN CANADIAN 
POLITICS.* 


UCH a compact and powerful organization as the Church of 

Rome presents, especially in the Province of Quebec, must, 
when operating in the domain of the State, challenge our most seri- 
ous investigation. Her influence for good or for evil, in sucha 
sphere, is well nigh unbounded. Are we to welcome her as an 
emancipator, or resist her as atyrant? Will she lead the nation 
onward to a larger, freer, wiser, holier life, or will she again enfold 
the people in the darkness and slavery of medizval superstition ? 
As far as our present inquiry is concerned, we accept her own state- 
ments about herself, and raise no question of orthodoxy ; we simply 
ask, What attitude should we, as those who have the material and 
moral welfare of our country at heart, assume toward this Church 
whose teaching and influences are moulding in no small degree the 
destinies of our young Dominion ? 


THAT ROME TEACHES INTOLERANCE 


scarcely calls for citation of proof. She glories in it as her sole pre- 
rogative. St. Thomas Aquinas declares that heretics ‘‘ must not only 
be excommunicated, but they must be delivered to the secular power 
to be exterminated.’’ Quebec priests, like Father Braiin, therefore, 
boldly preach that Protestantism has no rights ; it is no religion ; it 
has only the duty of repentance and submission to the Church. M. 
Binan tells us that the Catholic Church alone has the right to-liberty, 
for she alone is in possession of the truth ; and that only where it 
is impossible to do otherwise may liberty of worship be tolerated. 
The ultramontanes of Quebec openly proclaim that it is the duty of 
the civil government to suppress every other religion than that of 
Rome. The Abbé Paquet tells the students of Laval University 





* Rome in Canada. The Ultramontane Struggle for Supremacy over the Civil 
Authority, by Charles Lindsay, 1877. 

The History of the County of Huntingdon and of the Seigniories of Chateaugay and 
Beauharnois from their First Settlement to the Year 1838, by Robert Sellar, 1888. 
Reports of the Board of French Evangelization of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
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that ‘‘those who reproach the Church with being intolerant, re- 
proach her with nothing less than her right of existence.’’ He 
assures them that the State has no right to grant civil liberty of 
worship—“‘ It is not judge in matters of religion; and when it 
allows civil liberty of worship, it usurps a right which belongs to the 
spiritual power.’’ How can he teach anything else? Rome has 
spoken. The seventy-seventh article of the Papal Syllabus of 1864 
condemns those who refuse to the Romish Church exclusive recog- 
nition as the State religion ; the seventy-eighth denounces all who 
permit to foreigners, residing in Catholic countries, the public exer- 
cise of their own worship ; and the seventy-ninth declares that civil 
liberty of every mode of worship corrupts the morals of the people. 
Father Giovanni Perrone, Professor of Theology at Rome, says: 
‘‘ Heresy being a crime against the State, ought to be proceeded 
against by the civil power and the inquisition.”’ 

Can it be for a moment believed that such doctrines, preached 
from more than sixteen hundred pulpits, and devoutly accepted by 
nearly one million three hundred thousand French-Canadian citi- 
zens, are of merely dogmatic significance? When we add to these 
the English-speaking Catholics of the Dominion, the subject assumes 
the gravest importance. This is no mere question of fine-spun the- 
ological subtlety ; it touches the most cherished liberties of the State. 
These utterances warn us in the plainest terms that we hold our 
vaunted religious freedom by the right of the strong hand alone. 
The vicar-general of Montreal stated upon oath that ‘‘ the Church 
regards as those over whom she can exercise jurisdiction all per- 

_sons who have been baptized.’’ Therefore we are free only because 
Rome has not power to work her will upon us. Ought we as free- 
men, heirs of sacred rights purchased with blood, to sit still with 
folded hands and dumb lips when doctrines so pernicious to the 
peace and stability of the State are openly proclaimed in our midst ? 
That they are fraught with practical uses, which only wait the 
opportunity to manifest-themselves, is amply established by the vio- 
lence with which Protestant missionaries are everywhere assailed, 
and the shameful treatment of young girls belonging to the Salva- 
tion Army by fanatical mobs not altogether composed of the lowest 
classes of society—a violence and fanaticism which Cardinal Tasch- 
ereau,- when appealed to, distinctly refused to rebuke or restrain. 
‘* There is no law for heretics,’’ is the belief of the habitant. The 
Chiniquy riots in Montreal, in November, 1884, are still fresh in our 
memory. The ‘‘ Protestant Guard ’’ which assembled mysteriously 
to the number of three or four hundred, marching with the precision 
of soldiers to military words of command, did more to protect property 
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and life than the imbecile French police force, in sympathy with the 
rioters. They supplied a hint of what might be done, if necessary, 
to defend free speech on Canadian soil. 


THE REPRESSION OF FREE THOUGHT 


is a necessary measure, if Rome would silence opposition and retain 
quiet possession of her power. She proscribes the Protestant Bible. 
Father Gibaud declared, from the pulpit of the parish church of 
Montreal, that the Revised Version was ‘‘an outrage upon Christi- 
anity and a book of lies,’’ and continued : ‘‘ Now I repeat it again, 
and I must be understood, that the Church forbids you to read those 
Bibles. If you have any of them in your houses, burn them ; and if 
you don’t want to burn them, bring them to me and I will burn 
them.’’ Yet while dénouncing our Bible, she does not give them 
her own. What is confessedly the mightiest power at command 
for the intellectual and moral elevation of the people, she has placed 
under her ban. Moreover, no obedient child of the Romish Church 
may patronize a library on whose shelves stands a single book stig- 
matized by the Congregation of the Index. No bookseller may ex- 
pose one for sale, or even lawyer consult it for professional purposes, 
without the dispensation of the pope himself. The ‘‘ Institut Cana- 
dien,’’ of Montreal, signed its own death-warrant when it refused to 
submit the catalogue of its library for expurgation by the priests. 
Again, let us remember that, according to the highest papal author- 
ity, Protestants are equally bound by these restrictions, equally 
liable to the penalties of the Inquisition for their violation. 

Not content with this rigid censorship of books, the bishops of 
Quebec 

HAVE EFFECTUALLY MUZZLED THE PRESS. 


His Grace of Montreal denounced Le Pays, and its career came 
speedily to an end. Le National was whipped into line. L’ Evéne- 
ment succumbed to a gentle hint from the archbishop, and similarly 
with other journals. So well has the French press been taught its 
duty, that when, last July, Archbishop Fabre issued a ‘“‘ request ’’ 
that there be no discussion of the Jesuit Estates’ Bill, not one 
‘* dog’’ dared to ‘‘ bark.’’ No journal can exist which violates the 
decree of the Fifth Council of Quebec, wherein immunity from criti- 
cism is claimed for all establishments under the protection of the 
bishops. In everything—in religion, in morals, and in politics—the 
press of Quebec, as far as Rome has control of it, can only promul- 
gate the views of the Holy See. Every one who reads a proscribed 
paper is, 7pso facto, excommunicated. 

Is it nothing to Canadians, nothing to American Protestants, that 
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more than one third of the inhabitants of the Dominion render duti- 
ful obedience to these humiliating restrictions? Can one member 
of the body politic suffer, and all the members not suffer with it ? 
Can there be intellectual stagnation in Quebec and no moral miasma 
arise from it to the communities lying upon its borders? This men- 
tal slavery, more than any other cause, keeps our French population 
in its immobile, unprogressive condition. Rome has banished the 
Bible, emasculated her libraries, gagged her press, and banished 
modern science from her public schools. The maritime provinces 
experience, more than any other part of the Dominion, the evils of 
a divided nationality. But for a ‘‘ solid’’ Quebec intervening, no 
provinces would be more loyal to the confederation than the, at 
present, discontented ones on the Atlantic seaboard. Until educa- 
tion has elevated the habitant and brought him into sympathy with 
Anglo-Saxon progress, Canada will never have a united people. 
Lofty as are the pretensions of Rome in the spiritual sphere, she 
is not satisfied while a single power exists by her side which does 
not acknowledge her supremacy. Not only must the individual 
conscience bow unquestioningly to her mandates, she puts forth 


every 
EFFORT TO ENSLAVE THE STATE 


as well. The Abbé Begin tells the students of Laval that ‘‘ the 
pope has the right, which it is his duty to resume, to excommuni- 
cate kings and to release their subjects from their oaths of fidelity.”’ 
Another writes: ‘‘ The Church is the first among societies, that 
which has authority over all others, over peoples, over nations, over 
sovereigns, over governments, over the State, therefore the children 
of the Church are obliged to believe, under pain of heresy, that the 


Church has a sacred authority over the State.’’ To this doctrine 
practical effect is given. The Privy Council decides that a subject 
of Her Majesty cannot legally consent to be bound by the rules of 
the Inquisition ; but the bishops promulgate and enforce these rules 
notwithstanding. The same august tribunal commands the burial 
of Guibord in accordance with the law, but it is only performed 
under the protection of a military escort. The bishop refuses to 
discountenance the disloyal mob, and afterward treats with con- 
tempt the highest court in the empire by interdicting the grave and 
so nullifying its decree. The Legislature of Quebec obsequiously 
condones episcopal contumacy by passing an act which obviates all 
future conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical powers by cloth- 
ing the latter with absolute authority in all such matters. France, 
**the eldest daughter of the Church,’’ would not have submitted to 
such an insult. 
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Very trifling matters may assume importance when they involve 
vital principles. We care little whether toasts are drunk at ban- 
quets, or in what order such dubious honors are distributed ; but 
when, at an official reception of Cardinal Taschereau by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ontario and the members of the Provincial Cab- 
inet, the Queen’s name did not occupy its customary place at the 
head of the list, was, indeed, omitted altogether, we are justified in 
suspecting a sinister reason for the anomalous procedure. If it be 
true, as has been stated without contradiction, that his Eminence 
insisted upon the place of honor being bestowed upon the pope, and 
that both queen and pope were omitted, so as to avoid an assertion 
of royal supremacy distasteful to a supporter of pontifical preten- 
sions, we have a right to protest. A Protestant sovereign and nation 
are humiliated by such a stretch of official courtesy. 


THE OATH OF SUPREMACY, 


established in the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, is still re- 
quired of all government officials. This oath, M. Masson, when 
appointed to the gubernatorial chair of Quebec, accepted only under 
protest. And why? Because by it he was required to declare that 
‘no foreign prince, petson, prelate, State or potentate hath, or has 
a right to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm.’’ While 
the mob in Montreal is smashing church windows, and Father 
Chiniquy preaches under protection of the ‘‘ Protestant Guard,’’ M. 
Masson in Quebec boldly declares that the pope has authority and 
pre-eminence in Canada, and that he takes the oath merely pro formd. 
We have already heard what the ultramontanists of Quebec claim as 
within the papal prerogative. Now, the realm of England, unlike 
the United States, is not neutral in matters of religion. The nation 
is definitely and officially Protestant. The sovereign can neither be 
a papist nor the consort of one. Can he honestly represent a Prot- 
estant queen who declares that he would obey the command of an 
Italian priest to take up arms against her? It has been decided 
that the recognition of the papal claims is inconsistent with loyal 
citizenship. History forced upon us this decision, and history has 
emphasized the wisdom of it. Are we prepared now, at the bidding 
of an aggressive Ultramontanism, to delete from our history some 
of its most gloricus pages, and surrender the dearly-bought safe- 
guards of our liberties ? 

While M. Masson was honest enough to declare his scruples, he 
steadfastly refused, as the Queen’s representative, to pay the slight- 
est deference to Cardinal Taschereau. All honor to him for thus 
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maintaining the dignity of the Crown! It was reserved for his suc- 
cessor, M. Angers, to drag the viceregal purple in the dust. No 
sooner was he invested with his office, than, without waiting to re- 
ceive the homage of the ‘‘ prince of the Church,’ he hastened to 
tender his dutiful respects to that exalted functionary. He doffed 
the Crown in the presence of the tiara, the sceptre did fealty to the 
keys. What would the Protestants of the United States say were 
their newly-elected chief magistrate to embrace the first opportunity 
after his inauguration to pay a visit in state to Cardinal Gibbons, 
and render his respectful homage? He would speedily find, to use 
a phrase significant in Canadian politics, that ‘‘ his usefulness in that 
capacity was at anend.’’ Yet Governor Angers represented a sov- 
ereign whose throne would be forfeited were she in any way to 
‘“hold communion with Rome.’’ Do not think that this is making 
too much of trifles. Rome does not consider these things trifles. 
She well knows the influence which such significant concessions have 
upon the public mind. That she dares to advance her claim so 
ostentatiously shows us that the danger which menaces is no imag- 
inary one. 
OVER MARRIAGE 

Rome claims absolute and undivided authority. ‘‘ It is,’’ says the 
late Bishop Bourget, *‘ for the Church and not for the State to make 
laws concerning marriage.’’ Father Braiin says: ‘‘ The legislation 
of the Church on marriage comprehends not only marriages between 
Catholics, but also mixed marriages, and the marriages of heretics 
with oneanother.’’ ‘* A law which authorizes civil marriages has no 
force to bind the conscience.’’ Civil] marriage incurs excommunica- 
tion, and separation is made the condition of absolution. ‘‘ Hardly 
any greater outrage upon society,’’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘in our 
judgment, has ever been committed than by Pope Pius IX. in cer- 
tain declarations respecting persons who are married civilly without 
the sacrament. For in condemning them as guilty of concubinage, 
he releases them from the reciprocal obligations of man and wife.”’ 
More direct and hurtful conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities can scarcely be imagined. The stability of the marital 
relationship is endangered in every non-Catholic home. 

As far as Roman Catholics are concerned, the doctrines above 
cited are incorporated into the Civil Code of Quebec. The courts 
have decided that the marriage of Catholics by a Protestant minis- 
ter is nulland void. A prosecution for bigamy was recently stopped 
by the defendant presenting proof that the second marriage, having 
been performed by the minister of St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian) 
Church, was, under the laws of the Church, no marriage at all. The 
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judge took the case en delibéré, and no one expects that it will be 
heard of again. A test case, Globensky vs. Wilson, is now before 
the courts, and will be carried, if necessary, to the Privy Council, 
so that there is some hope that the insolent claim of the priests of 
Rome may be set aside. The decisions referred to, annulling mar- 
riages of Catholics by Protestant ministers, are based upon the 
decrees of the Council of Trent ; but it is contended that the de- 
crees of that council relating to matters of ecclesiastical polity and 
discipline Were never accepted by France, and never promulgated in 
Canada ; that the decision of the Privy Council in the Guibord case 
declares the absolute nullity of such decrees in a British pravince ; 
that whatever privileges England granted to the French-Canadian 
Church, she never intended to deprive her own Protestant clergy of 
their statutory right to celebrate marriages between British subjects 
everywhere ; and that the Civil Code of Quebec (Arts. 128 and 
129) simply requires that marriages be celebrated by law, and states 
distinctly that ‘‘all priests, rectors, ministers, and other officers 
authorized by law to keep registers of acts of civil status are com- 
petent to solemnize marriage.’’ Rome will fight to the bitter end 
in defence of her prerogatives. She ignores the Reformation and 
binds the decrees of the Council of Trent about the neck of a Cana- 
dian province. The servile courts have hitherto sustained her. 

Recognizing that all real power lies in Patliament, every effort 
has been put forth to 

CONTROL ELECTIONS 

in the interests of ultramontane supremacy. Lord Palmerston’s 
belief that ‘‘the presence of the Jesuits in any country is likely to 
disturb the political and social peace of that country,’’ receives 
ample confirmation in Quebec. Claiming, with Bishop Rogers, of 
Chatham, N. B., as her mouthpiece, that every human act has a 
moral character, and therefore comes under the supervision of spirit- 
ual advisers, the Romish Church interferes in the exercise of the 
franchise. Election trials are numerous in which spiritual terrorism 
of the most glaring character has been exercised. Laws aiming at 
the protection of the elector are set at defiance by the use of the 
confessional, and no candidate who has not the support of the 
priesthood--that is, of the ultramontane Jesuit wire-pullers, has the 
slightest chance of success in the great majority of constituencies. 
Even Roman Catholic papers ironically suggest that much trouble 
and expense would be saved if a list of candidates were submitted 
to the bishops, out of which they should choose the people’s repre- 
sentatives. This would make no practical change, and would be 
vastly more honest. 
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As if to revive the offensive privileges of the clergy in the Middle 
Ages, immunity is now claimed for them in respect of all civil tri- 
bunals. According to a Bullof Pius 1X. (Apostolicae Sedes, October, 
1869), all are declared under the major excommunication who directly 
or indirectly oblige lay judges to cite before their tribunals 


ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS. 


Therefore, British subjects in the Province of Quebec who may have 
suffered wrong at the hands of a priest dare not appeal to the civil 
courts for redress without incurring the most terrible censure that 
Rome can invent.* If this be not an impudent defiance of the law, 
it would be hard to discover any. This is not empty theory. Cases 
have been tried and Quebec judges have dutifully confirmed in the 
Queen's name the solicited decisions of their ecclesiastical superiors. 
When Rev. M. Caboué, an ex-priest and Presbyterian minister at 
St. Hyacinthe, renounced his conversion to Protestantism and aban- 
doned his wife and child, the courts refused to interfere in the case. 
Let the Church of Rome succeed in her traitorous purpose of wrest- 
ing supreme authority from the hands of the civil rulers, and she 
will wield a power that every neighboring province and State will 
feel. Holding the balance of power between political parties, she 
will press on to a wider and more absolute empire. When she sets 
at defiance the law, denounces our marriages as sinful and void, 
elects legislators by the proxy votes of her slaves, and refuses to 
appear before civil tribunals, it is time to ask how far such claims 
are consistent with the safety of the commonwealth. That such 
arrogant assumptions will ever prevail we do not for a moment 
imagine, but they are dominant in Quebec, and their baleful results 
are annually more and more apparent. If not checked by advanc- 
ing Anglo-Saxon enlightenment civil war must inevitably become 
the only cure. 

As a corollary to her attempts to enslave the State, Rome seeks to 


DENATIONALIZE THE PEOPLE. 


The claim of supremacy for the Church over the State necessarily 
erects at Romea final court of appeal in civil as well as religious causes. 
The most abject slavery of the will to the bishop is unblushingly incul- 
cated. The faithful are taught to say, ‘‘I hear my curé; my curé hears 
the bishop ; the bishop hears the pope ; the pope hears our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by whom he is assisted by the Divine Spirit to render 
him infallible in the teaching and government of the Church.’’ The 
power of the pope is exalted by every possible contrivance. To him 





* See Le’. sé vctorale des Evéques, September 22d, 1875. 
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every eye is turned as the arbiter of all destinies, temporal and eternal. 
The Quebec Act (1774) gave authority to establish ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, but they were never called into existence ; appeals to Rome 
were encouraged instead. Bishop Bourget erects parishes in defiance 
of the law, and when his action is challenged appeals to the pope. 
The result is that a servile Legislature passes a bill to legalize the 
papal decision, and indexes it in the margin, ‘‘ Decrees amended by 
our Holy Father the pope are binding.’’ This by a British Legisla- 
ture in the name of a Protestant queen! Judges are learning to 
court with solicitude a confirmation of their decisions by Roman 
jurists at the Vatican, and appeals to the Eternal City, rather than to 
those courts which are the guardians of our liberties, are multiplying 
on every hand. Thus to invest an Italian bishop with supreme 
judicial authority is to remove from the people every safeguard of 
civil rights which English jurisprudence has erected, and repress the 
national spirit by substituting the Church for the State. Let this 
policy bear its legitimate fruit, and we shall find one third of our fel- 
low-citizens in possession of no country but Rome, owning alle- 
giance to no sovereign but the pope, and moving as one man at the 
bidding of a priesthood sworn to overthrow Protestant liberties and 
exterminate heretics. 

Another count in our indictment against the Church of Rome as 
an illegitimate factor in Canadian politics is, that she uses her extra- 
ordinary power to 


ENRICH HERSELF AND IMPOVERISH THE PEOPLE. 


One of the principal causes which led to the Reformation, as a polit- 
ical movement, was the enormous amount of land held by the 
Church in mortmain. In England one fifth, in Scotland one half, of 
the wealth of the country was in the hands of the priesthood. A 
similar condition of affairs seems to be rapidly approaching in 
Quebec. What the actual wealth of the Church is cannot be ascer- 
tained with accuracy, for no accounts are published. Bishop 
Strachan, in 1854, estimated it at $10,000,000. Mr. Lindsay, in his 
**Rome in Canada,’’ published in 1877, places it at $50,000,000. 
As real estate in Montreal and elsewhere is rapidly advancing in 
value, it is doubtless much more at the present date. Some place 
it as high as $150,000,000. The Church has also legal power to col- 
lect tithes, from which an annual revenue of $4,000,000 may be esti- 
mated. To this add pew-rents and other ecclesiastical dues, and 
the total will not fall short of $6,000,000. Altogether, we shall be 
safe in reckoning the wealth of the Church of Rome in Quebec as 
equal to an annual income of $10,000,000. The burden of taxation 
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for tithes amounts to the oppressive sum of $5.50 for every man, 
woman, and child. All ecclesiastical property is exempt from taxa- 
tion, so that in Montreal alone laymen must pay taxes for the 
Church on $20,000,000 of real estate, even while the treasury is 
empty, and private citizens must turn out with pick and shovel to 
clean the streets, as they did last spring. Agriculture is retarded, 
because the impoverished habitant prefers to grow grass and potatoes 
instead of the more profitable crops, since these are burdened with 
the tithe. Besides the tithe and assessments for expensive churches, 
which may be exacted by law, an immense revenue is derived from 
charges for religious ceremonies. The report of the Presbyterian 
Board of French Evangelization for 1885 contains the following : 


‘Some idea may be formed of the annual income from this source in the parish of 
Montreal from the following scale of charges: For ringing the bells at baptism, when 
performed in the church, $28-—that is, $20 for the great bell and $8 for the three 
smaller ones, For funeral services in the Church of Notre Dame, the prices range from 
$300 to $10, there being nine classes, graded according to their monetary value. Three 
hundred dollars command an elaborate service, embracing ringing of the great bell 
and the ten smaller ones, high mass, with a full display of the sacred silver, vases, 
etc., gold-embroidered ornaments for seven altars, a choir, one hundred and eight 
silver-plated candlesticks, with candles, thirty-six choir boys, beadle, and priests. The 
charges for funeral ceremonies in the Church of Notre Dame for a child under seven 
years of age are, first class, $35 ; second class, $20; third class, $10, and fourth 
class, $5. We must add enormous amounts drawn for masses said for the repose of 
souls of deceased relatives, which are repeated year by year, as long as funds are forth- 
coming to pay for them. And so great is the demand for masses in the Province of 
Quebec that the priests, a large and ever-increasing army, as is well known, are unable 
to find time to say them all, and, therefore, employ as their assistants priests residing 
in France, who draw an income from Canada for performing this work. Usually the 
Board of Trustees collects many of these dues, and accounts for them to the parish 
priest, but frequently the priest collects them himself, giving an account to the trustees ; 
and just now a struggle is going on, which is in harmony with the spirit of the whole 
system, to take the management of the Church temporalities entirely out of the hands 
of laymen.” 


Patriotic French Canadians ask, ‘‘ Why are our people the helots 
of the Dominion, the Chinese of Eastern America, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to their Protestant neighbors?’ Not a few 
are beginning to find their answer in the wealth and tyranny of the 
Church. Heartless or infatuated, she still pursues her grasping 
course. The deathbeds of the wealthy are besieged. Lotteries 
tempt the gambling instincts of the ignorant, and fill the coffers of 
the Church. ‘' Tickets to heaven’’ and silly amulets of paper or 
flannel help to ease the dupes of their mental anxiety and hard cash. 
A medizval despotism is seeking to rise upon the ruins of our free 
institutions, write the canon law upon the statute book of the prov- 
ince, and empty into her own coffers the wealth of the people. 
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The Ultramontane Party openly avow their policy of converting 
Quebec into a solid 


FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC PROVINCE. 


On August 8th, 1888, the corner-stone of a new post-office was laid 
at Joliette. The occasion was made a great party demonstration, 
and leading members of the Dominion Cabinet were present. Sir 
Hector Langevin, C. B., Minister of Public Works, performed the 
ceremony. Sir Adolphe Caron, Minister of Militia, and Hon. J. A. 
Chapleau, Secretary of State, assisted. A public banquet was held, 
at which ample opportunity for impressing important political prin- 
ciples upon the plastic minds of the habitants was afforded. Sir 
Hector Langevin and M. Chapleau vehemently, although indirectly, 
denounced imperial federation as inimical to French national aspi- 
rations and the complete autonomy of Quebec. The preamble of 
the resolutions adopted is as follows : 

** Whereas the Conservative Party of this province has always held for its fundamental 
principles, the maintenance of our institutions, religious, civil and political, respect for 


authority, property, law, and social order, and the union of Church and State, while 
preserving to each of them its independence,” etc. 


What the union of Church and State means was thus expounded 
by M. Chapleau : ‘‘ The relations of Church and State should be 
like the light and heat of the sun, the Church supplying the light 
and the State the heat.’’ That is to say, the Church of Rome dic- 
tates, and the people foot the bills. When we consider that more 
than one seventh of the population of Quebec are Protestants and 
supply nearly one half the ‘‘ heat,’’ the sublime arrogance of the 
doctrine dawns upon us. Yet we dare not treat these utterances 
with inactive contempt. The Liberal leader of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment surpasses these Conservative dominion officers. M. Mercier 
declared recently that he cared nothing for either political party, but 
was ‘‘ Nationalist,’’ and that alone. Elected by the votes of Eng- 
lish-speaking Liberals, he repudiates every pledge that would inter- 
fere with a docile obedience to his Jesuit teachers and masters. 
Success has emboldened the leaders thus openly to declare their 
principles. Whether the old Liberal party of Quebec will tamely 
submit to be captured by the treachery of its leader remains to be 
seen. 

The policy now openly avowed has long been pursued in silence. 
It is an alarming fact that the English population is being steadily 


DRIVEN OUT OF QUEBEC. 


In the Presbytery of Montreal alone there are sixteen churches, now 
dependent upon Home Mission funds, which were self-sustaining 
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twenty years ago. Fifty years ago the loyal English settlers were 
strong enough to crush a Nationalist rebellion under ‘‘ King Papi- 
neau,’’ now they have a majority in but three counties. The utter 
extinction of the English farming community is but a matter of a 
few years unless redress can be obtained. How is this result being 
effected ? 

By an old French law, re-enacted in 1774, tithes and church rates 
may be collected from all Catholics in legally erected parishes. All 
lands held by them are liable to this burden. It becomes, there- 
fore, an object to substitute a tithable habitant for an unprofitable 
English heretic. It is estimated that, if all the Protestant farmers 
of Quebec could be replaced in this manner, the annual revenue of 
the Church would be increased by a million dollars. Consequently, 
every kind of annoyance and persecution is employed to constrain 
the English residents to sell out. One and another succumb. The 
more resolute find themselves gradually surrounded by alien neigh- 
bors ; the schools are wrested from their control by mere force of 
majority ; they are excluded from a share in municipal affairs ; the 
priest stands ready to purchase, offering, as he can afford to do in 
prospect of tithes, a price largely in excess of the market value ; 
the result is that the hopeless struggle is at last abandoned, and the 
son is compelled to leave the old homestead which his father re- 
deemed from the forest and bravely defended in 1812 and 1837. 
‘* How can we help it ?’’ our politicians say. ‘‘If a man is willing 
to sell his farm, gets a good price for it, and settles in Ontario or 
Manitoba, who is the worse ?’” We answer, The constitution of a 
solid French province in the heart of a British and Protestant Do- 
minion can never be a matter of indifference to wise legislators, espe- 
cially when this is brought about by the action of laws which create 
a privileged class. The solidarity of Quebec means the disintegra- 
tion of the Dominion. Through the action of the tithe law, the 
notary’s pen is snatching from us the victory won by the sword of 
Wolfe. Statesmen, who should know something of the history of 
their country, tell us that we are helpless, and with hypocritical 
condolences prate of ‘‘ treaty rights’’ and ‘‘ guaranteed immunities.”’ 
How utterly groundless such references are, the reader will perceive 
from the following brief 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY : 


At the capitulation of Montreal in 1760, Vaudreuil asked that 
‘* The people shall be obliged by the English Government to pay to 
the priests the tithes and all the taxes they were used to pay.”’ 
This General Amherst distinctly refused, writing over against it, 
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‘* The obligation of paying tithes to their priests will depend on the 
King’s pleasure.’ Article 27, which is frequently referred to, con- 
cedes simply ‘‘ the exercise of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion.”” This is finally confirmed by the fourth article of the 
Treaty of Paris (ratified February toth, 1763), but with an impor- 
tant limitation. ‘* His Britannic Majesty agrees to grant the liberty 
of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada ; he will, con- 
sequently, give the most effectual orders that his new Roman Cath- 
olic subjects may profess the worship of their religion according to 
the rites of the Roman Church, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
permit.’’ This was sixty-six years before the passage of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. So far from guaranteeing exclusive privileges,. 
this treaty specifically declares the Church of Rome to be under the: 
disabilities laid upon her by the laws of that time. Whatever rights 
she now enjoys come to her solely by statutory enactment. 

As a matter of fact English law and custom entirely superseded 
the French throughout the whole of the conquered province. Five 
days after Wolfe fell on the plains of Abraham (September 12th, 
1759), General Murray proclaimed the establishment of English law, 
and appointed military tribunals to administer it. For fifteen years 
this system flourished. The rights of property were respected, and 
the tyrannical exactions of priest and seigneur were restrained. No 
tithes or church rates were paid except voluntarily. The royal 
proclamation issued October 7th, 1763, wholly abolished the French. 
law and custom. When Vaudreuil asked, at the capitulation of 
Montreal, in Article 42, that ‘‘ the French Canadians shall continue 
to be governed according to the custom of Paris, and the laws and 
usages established for this country,’’ he was met by the significant 
reminder, ‘‘ They become subjects of the King of England.’’ From 
1759 to 1774 there was but one system of legal procedure, and that 
was the English. 


THE DISAFFECTION WHICH CULMINATED 


in the Declaration of Independence in 1776 had extended to Canada. 
Rome, ever on the alert to avail herself of such crises, pressed her 
advantage, and the result was the insertion of a clause (Sec. 5) into: 
the ‘‘ Quebec Act,’ passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1774, 
enabling ‘‘the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church to hold and 
receive their accustomed dues and rights,’’ but this concession was 
restricted ¢o the fief lands alone. These were the seigniories granted 
by French kings to scions of the nobility on the principle of feudal 
tenure. The townships, or non-fief lands, continued under English 
law alone, and have never, to the present day, been brought legally: 
16 : 
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under the action of French ecclesiastical law. The power to tax 
and tithe was limited to the eighty-two intra-seigniorial parishes. 
The ‘* Canada Tenure Act ”’ of 1826 declares ‘‘ the law of England 
the rule by which estate is to be regulated and administered in the 
townships.’’ That which called forth this clear statement was the 
persistent attempts, ever since 1807, to extend the parish system to 
the extra-seigniorial lands held in free and common socage. For 
more than eighty years, with tireless perseverance, Rome has pur- 
sued her aggressions, and to-day the hierarchy chuckle over the suc- 
cess of their intrigues. 

From this historical statement it is certainly clear that neither the 
French nationality nor the Roman religion have any special priv- 
ileges guaranteed to them by international obligations. They have 
the standing which the laws of Britain and Canada give them and 
no more. Yet such is the power which the solid phalanx of Nation- 
alists wields that parishes are formed in the townships, and tithes 
exacted from lands held by patent from the Crown. The bishop 
promulgates his decree defining the bounds of a new parish, and 
notifies the governor, who thereupon proclaims it a municipality. 
The Protestant ratepayers are never consulted, and the usual meas- 
ures for their expulsion are put in operation. By the imposition of 
the tithe upon such lands the royal patent is declared to be super- 
seded by a prior claim, inherent in the very soil, and the possessors 
are subjected to the action of laws which, so far forth, invalidate 
their title deeds. The bishop, an officer of a foreign power, holding 
no legal status in English law, sets aside the statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament and overrides the patents granted by the Crown. 

The latest triumph of Rome in the field of Quebec politics is one 
that we sincerely hope will yet be reversed by a Federal veto. In 
July last , 

THE JESUIT ESTATES BILL 
was passed by the Legislature, empowering the Government to pay 
over to the Jesuit Society, or rather hold at the disposal of the Pope, 
the sum of $400,000, in extinction of a total claim of $2,100,772, the 
value of the estates belonging to the Society at the time of the Con- 
quest and now held by the Crown. The facts are these. When 
Great Britain conquered Canada she found the Jesuits in possession 
of large estates granted to them by the French sovereigns and other 
benefactors. Although their title was challenged by the French 
king himself; although they were an illegal society at that time, 
according to English law; and although they were suppressed in 
1773 by Pope Clement XIV., they were not disturbed further than 
was necessary. Only when the last Jesuit, Father Cazot, died, in 
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1800, were the estates taken possession of by a sheriff’s writ. For 
forty-one years the order was dead in papal law, and when restored 
in 1814, the original possessions of the order were not bestowed 
upon it. In 1832 the British Government handed over the forfeited 
estates to the Province of Quebec, to be applied to the support of 
public education. In 1846 the Parliament of Canada confirmed this 
disposition of them, in spite of a claim presented by the bishops. 
These estates, acquired by right of conquest, and placed in the 
hands of the Quebec Government in trust for a definite purpose, are 
now to be restored to an order claiming to represent the original 
owners. Expelled forty times from the leading countries of 
Europe, and denounced by the Catholic University of Paris as 
teaching ‘‘ doctrines of devils,’’ the Society of Jesus has obtained 
incorporation in Quebec, and is now virtually endowed by the Leg- 
islature. It is not pretended that they have any legal claim to res- 
titution, it is simply a ‘‘ moral right ’’ that is urged, yet if any one 
is simple enough to believe that, having obtained a ‘‘ moral ’’ recog- 
nition, they will cease their demands before the last dollar of the 
two millions is paid, he must have read their history to little pur- 
pose. The $400,000 are now disposed of according to the good 
pleasure of the Pope—public moneys are held at the order of a for- 
eign power—and His Holiness informs the Parliament of a Protes- 
tant Queen how she should do justice to her own subjects. For his 
services M. Mercier has received from Rome the Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, accompanied by a document ap- 
proving and ‘‘ ratifying the act of the Legislature with regard to 
the Jesuit estates.’’ Fancy the President of the United States in 
receipt of such a document ! 

Evidences of clericalism and nationalism multiply every day. 
The proposal to erect a statue of the Virgin on Mount Royal, so 
that, like the Athenian Parthenos, it might display to all men the 
devotion of the city to its goddess, was only defeated by the reso- 
lute stand taken by Montreal Protestants. The Festival of St. Jean 
Baptiste is no longer French merely, but rigidly French Roman 
Catholic. So thoroughly has Jesuit teaching permeated the masses 
that courts of law find it increasingly difficult to extract the truth 
from witnesses under oath. To impress the mind with a deeper 
sense of obligation a law was introduced, but afterward, owing to 
the indignant protests which poured in upon the Legislature, with- 
drawn, supplementing the Bible by the crucifix in all courts of law. 
Justice cannot be administered without the use of a superstitious and 
idolatrous emblem. 

The picture that we have drawn is a dark one, but it is true. The 
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public press does not dare, with one or two brave exceptions, to tell 
the real state of affairs. The French vote is as valuable to Canadian 
politicians as is the Irish to American. Yet these facts should be 
known and thoroughly canvassed. Danger is threatened not to 
Canada alone. Quebec has been honored by the Pope with the title 
of *‘ Metropolis of the Roman Catholic Religion in America,’’ and 
the title is significant. She does but lead the van. The sixty dio- 
ceses which boast themselves her daughters copy the maternal policy 
and emulate the maternal triumphs. What Rome aims at in 
Quebec she will ceaselessly intrigue to possess in every Province and 
State of North America. 


T. F. FOTHERINGHAM. 
' St. John, N. B. 





VI. 


THE EGYPTIAN NILE AS A CIVILIZER. 


T is more than doubtful whether Herodotus fully understood and 
appreciated his oft-quoted saying that Egypt is ‘‘ the gift of the 
Nile.’’ If the civilizations of the old world, as, for example, the 
Babylonian and Chinese, may be said to have been the creations of 
rivers, then it is especially true that Egyptian civilization was the 
creation of the Nile. Besides, on the banks of the Nile, the chiefest 
river of the Eastern Hemisphere, there sprang up first and flour- 
ished longest the greatest civilization of the ancient world. Thuss: 

1. The Nile prepared Egypt for human habitation. 

The geological steps in the formation of Egypt by the Egyptian 
Nile have been clearly indicated by Sir J. W. Dawson. A few 
observations may here briefly be noted. The visitor to Egypt who 
has looked upon the Mukuttam hills behind Cairo, who has sailed 
under Gebel Silsileh in the voyage up the Nile, and who has pene- 
trated some of the many old Egyptian tombs, is familiar with those 
sandstone and limestone formations that crop out everywhere. 
When these sandstone and limestone formations rose from the sea, 
in the middle and later Tertiary period of geology, there was a dis- 
charge of the waters of tropical Africa toward the north. This dis- 
charge of water was the beginning of the present Egyptian Nile. 
The waters of this discharge or stream flowed into the Delta, which 
was then abay. This bay was first of all shallowed by the sands 
resulting from a disintegration going on in the sandstones and lime- 
stones. Upon the shallow bed of this bay the Nile then poured 
and distributed its rich deposits, thus elevating and forming the 
fertile tract of the Delta. Such was the origin of the Egyptian 
Nile, and such the earliest topography of Egypt. 

The course of the Nile, and so the formation of the rich Nile 
valley, has been variously determined. It was in some measure due - 
to the softer character of the rocks lying between the Arabian hills 
and the Libyan table-land and the action of oceanic currents upon 
these rocks. Doubtless it was also owing in part to fractures de- 
veloped in the sandstones and limestones at the time they rose from 
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the sea. The course was further determined then, as it has been 
ever since, by the action of the river itself in cutting away and then 
depositing rich material along its course. 

Egypt, thus formed by the Nile, has changed but little in historic 
times, being constituted of what is called Upper Egypt and the 
Delta, or Lower Egypt. The former consists of a fertile “alluvial 
plain, made by the deposits of the Nile, from four to eight miles in 
breadth, extending from the first cataract at Aswan, on the southern 
frontier, to near Cairo, about six hundred miles ; and bounded on 
either side by rising grounds from one hundred to five hundred feet 
high, altogether desert, and constituted of nearly horizontal beds of 
sandstone and limestone. The latter consists of the fertile alluvial 
plain of the Delta, forming a triangle, measuring at the base, on the 
Mediterranean, about one hundred and fifty miles, and from base to 
apex, ora little north of the bifurcation, to Cairo, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles. 

Such is Egypt, containing about five thousand five hundred square 
géographical miles, brought into existence and prepared for human 
habitation by the Nile. 

2. The Nile has made of Egypt a fortified agricultural country. 

The Nile opened the valley and deposited the fertile soil of Egypt 
in inaccessible security. Protected on the west by a vast burning 
desert, on the east by the desert and the Red Sea, on the north by 
the Mediterranean Sea, Egypt and its early inhabitants were thus 
fortified against disastrous invasions. Thus located, Egypt was also 
isolated, and isolation led to rapid internal growth and strength, 
while there was no reason for emigration. In fact, Egypt has been 
in all ages up to the present time a country that foreigners have 
always sought and natives have never abandoned. It was doubtless 
this naturally fortified aad isolated character of the country that 
gave to Egypt its old name of Massor, Misraim, perpetuated in the 
modern Misr—that is, the fortified. A strong confirmation as to 
this signification of the name occurs in the usage of the word as a 
common noun in a number of Scripture passages. 

Moreover, the character of the Nile and its deposits were such as 
to render Egypt and its inhabitants entirely independent of other 
peoples as to their maintenance and prosperity. Thus solitary and 
secure, fortified and independent, Egypt was conspicuously the place 
to give a fitting home and a fostering care to man’s earliest civiliza- 
tion. 

When international relations arose, especially maritime commerce, 
it was found that the Nile, which had formerly and advantageously 
laid Egypt out in solitary security, had latterly and advantageously 
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given Egypt a most important position in the highway of nations. 
Thus with the Red Sea to the east and the Mediterranean to the 
north, Egypt became the natural entrepét between Asia and Europe. 
But this also has oftentimes worked disadvantageously to Egypt 
itself. Indeed, there is nowhere to be found such sad irony in the 
meaning and history of a name as in that of Egypt the fortified, 
changed into Egypt the most jealously watched and the most bit- 
terly attacked of all nations. 

Egypt thus formed and fortified was naturally and pre-eminently 
an agricultural country by reason of the Nile, its deposits, its inunda- 
tions, its diversified activity upon the soil. 

. The rich, cultivable soil of Egypt was first deposited by, owed its 
existence exclusively tothe Nile. To this the deposits of every year’s 
inundation were added, fertilizing the old soil and covering the 
country with a layer of new soil impregnated with productivity. 
Without the need of human means of fertilization, the Nile thus 
repaired any waste energies, while every year it added a new stratum 
of virgin soil to the gaglen land of Egypt. 

By its annual inundation and deposits the Nile also extended the 
territory of man’s earliest civilized home by reclaiming lands from 
the desert, as it does still, notably in central and northern Egypt. 
For a couple of years past the present Government has gradually 
projected plans toward reclaiming in this way a large tract of uncul- 
tivated land in the Delta. Last year, in the oasis of the Fayoum, 
considerable land was in this way reclaimed from desert. It became, 
as it generally does under such circumstances, a cause of serious 
injustice to the native fa//ah, who, after he has worked on his own 
account to reclaim the land from the desert, is compelled by the 
Government to pay for it asum equal in amount to what its cost 
would have been had it been old cultivated land bought of the Gov- 
ernment. It may be noted here as a suggestive fact that the word 
used for this reclaiming of land from the desert is the same as that 
which Job used when he spoke of his Redeemer, his Reclaiming 
One, as living, in the famous passage Job xix. 25. 

But the Nile not only enriched but irrigated all Egypt by its inun- 
dations. Egypt was and is a rainless country, wholly dependent 
upoa the Nile for its necessary irrigation, and the Nile never fails it. 
In this respect the Nile is the most important contributor to civiliza- 
tion—is, indeed, the primal civilizer. It has been observed, as is 
clearly shown by Draper, that in nearly all other countries agricul- 
ture is uncertain. From seed-time to harvest the meteorological 
changes are many and great. No skill can foresee with certainty 
what the result of the agricultural season will,be. Rains may be 
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withheld, and so harvests fail. Or rains may be too abundant, and 
so harvests destroyed. Moreover, in these countries, and in order 
to produce the desired effect, it is not enough that a sufficient 
amount of water should fall, but it must fall at particular periods. 
In short, the agriculturist is at the mercy of winds and clouds, tem- 
peratures and seasons. Under such tircumstances, faced by such 
uncertainties, it would be difficult for a civilized state to originate. 
But in Egypt man was not at the mercy of rains and seasons. Here 
the changes and disturbances arising from atmospheric conditions 
were entirely eliminated. Here harvests could be foretold and con- 
trolled. Here agriculture was certain, precise, a mathematical art. 
And all because of the Nile. Every year and regularly the Nile 
rose, covered the land with its inundation, enriching and watering 
it. By the Nilometer, which measured the height of the flood, it 
could be told in the spring of the year what the harvests would be 
in the autumn, whether plentiful or scanty. Knowing this, the 
husbandman could make corresponding preparations. In short, the 
Nile rendered agriculture certain in Egypt, apd therefore in Egypt 
man first became civilized. 

Moreover, by artificially conveying the Nile water, agriculture 
proceeds without interruption through the entire year. The Nile 
thus renders Egypt not only certain and abundant, but continuous 
in its productivity. And upon the vegetable productivity, for 
climatic reasons, the inhabitants are mainly dependent for food. 

Again, the remarkable action of the Nile upon the soil contributes 
largely to the agricultural status of Egypt and to its civilization as 
an agricultural State. This action of the Nile upon the soil is two- 
fold: an overflow and an underflow. By small channels cut into 
the embankments of the Nile, by canals, and by artificial irrigation, 
the waters of the Nile, especially in inundation, are conducted to 
all parts of the fertile district and made to flood the fields to the 
depth of an inch or two. Into the waters of the field thus flooded 
the husbandman sows the seed grain. The subsidence of the waters 
carries the seed to a sufficient depth for germination and growth. 
The husbandman has nothing more to do with it from the time of 
the simple sowing till he goes forth to reap it. That is, the Nile in 
overflow performs these three agricultural processes : fertilization, 
irrigation, harrowing. But besides this overflow there is an under- 
flow. By lateral infiltration the waters of the Nile, percolating 
through the soil beneath the surface, reach the farthest limit of the 
cultivable land, and even beyond it. The land, itself the deposit of 
the Nile, has further a wonderful tenacity for retaining the waters 
thus infiltrated. Then by capillary attraction the waters thus infil- 
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trated are gradually drawn to the surface, thus thoroughly watering 
and loosening the soil. So that the Nile performs these additional 
agricultural processes from beneath : fertilization, irrigation, plough- 
ing, and harrowing. 

With such agricultural possibilities and processes and results, 
together with the necessarily attendant civilization, the Nile formed 
and endowed Egypt. Thus the Nile made, fertilized, and watered 
Egypt ; rendered agriculture certain in Egypt ; and performed, as 
it does still, for the Egyptians many agricultural processes (in other 
countries necessary to be done by man with artificial means), thus 
leaving the Egyptians with greater time and advantage to occupy 
themselves with and make advances in the higher forms and attain- 
ments of civilization. 

3. The Nile originated much and contributed largely to the arts 
and inventions. 

Civilization depends upon climate and agriculture. The dry, 
warm, uniform, absolutely certain character of the climate of Egypt 
rendered it the best country on the globe to foster the first civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand, as has been seen, it was pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. And of the three primitive states of society 
that of the agriculturist is soonest and best capable of arriving at 
and advancing in the higher forms of civilization. To such higher 
forms of civilization the Nile brought agricultural Egypt, and then 
directly originated, supplied, or suggested many of those forms. 

The Nile supplied, as it does still, the staple building material for 
the large populations of Egypt—that is, the Nile mud, formed into 
bricks, dried in the sun, ready for use. Wood was and is too scarce 
and valuable for a building material. The sun-dried brick of Nile 
mud was all that was needed for dwellings, and, moreover, entirely 
durable in the dry, rainless climate of Egypt, as witnessed by the 
brick pyramid of Amenemhat III., of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
other similar structures. So the Nile, having first made the land 
of Egypt, then furnished the material for the houses of the people 
of the land. 

In utilizing the Nile mud for building material both economy and 
invention were combined. The mud used was not taken from large 
superficial areas which would deplete the soil, but by digging down 
and along. So canals were originated and formed to conduct the 
Nile water to remote, needy districts. Dependent upon the Nile for 
fertilization, irrigation, and, indeed, everything, the Egyptians were 
led to the invention and construction of canals and water-ways to 
carry its waters. 

The Nile was the great medium of transportation, and in this way 
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gave rise to navigation and contributed largely to architecture. It 
split the granite blocks of Aswan, and then transported them and 
the sandstones of the eastern hills all over Egypt for the construc- 
tion of its temples and pyramids. The earliest tombs are covered 
with scenes of the agriculture and navigation of the Nile, as, for 
example, in the celebrated Tomb of Ti, Fifth Dynasty. An inscrip- 
tion of the Sixth Dynasty informs us of a command issued by the 
reigning Pharaoh to the governor of the south and superintendent 
of the dock that he should sail to some locality far south, whence he 
was to bring a white stone sarcophagus. The Nile led to further 
advances and attainments in navigation by expeditions being equipped 
and despatched to ascertain the sources of the Nile and determine 
the causes of its rise, in the hope of making such knowledge of use 
in a material or economical point of view. Then finally Nile navi- 
gation led to the successful attempt of the circumnavigation of 
Africa. 

The Nile, of course, led to the invention of Nilometers, which 
were constructed in various parts of Egypt, and measured the 
gradual rise or fall of the Niie, while particular persons were ap- 
pointed to observe each daily change thus indicated and proclaim it 
abroad. By the reports of these Nilometers were determined the 
time of the opening of the canals, the character of the coming har- 
vests, and even the prices of provisions for the coming year. The 
Nile thus made and controlled the market. 

In inundation the Nile isa destructive flood unless restrained. 
To restrain it, the Nile thus led to the invention and erection of 
huge dikes, with the associated invention of sluices and all the 
mechanism connected therewith. All this mechanism implied, as it 
shows, a vast amount of inventive and applied knowledge in hydraulic 
engineering. This is confirmed, for example, by the great dike of 
Memphis, built by the first Pharaoh and doing service to this day, 
and by that system of hydraulic works made to meet difficulties 
arising from the variable levels both of the Nile and Red Sea, and to 
protect the mouth of the Suez Canal of Ramses II. The first king 
of the Old Empire turned the channel of the river, a task requiring 
great civil engineering ability. 

The Nile frequently determined the location of cities. Where, 
by reason of any rocky promontory, the Nile has turned from its 
course and stretched bending into the broad expanse of the fertile 
plain, such place was especially selected for the site of a city, on 
account of its nearness to the cultivated land, on account of the 
facility of constructing defensive ditches around it, and on account 
of the absence of any dominating height commanding it. In this 
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way the Nile led to the location of Memphis, Thebes, and other 
great cities of old Egypt. 

The observed action of the Nile in the processes of lateral infiltra- 
tion and capillary attraction, thus loosening and otherwise preparing 
the soil, led to the invention of the plough and allied agricultural 
instruments for preparing the soil in special emergencies. The hier- 
oglyphics seem to contain a confirmation of this where the inunda- 
tion, called Mer, has for one of its signs a plough. 

The Nile was the water-bed furnishing the celebrated lotus and 
papyrus plants that were of such great value and utility as nutri- 
ment, in social, commercial, and religious usages, and for literary 
purposes as well as architectural designs. Their prominence in 
architecture, as designs, as been finely set forth by Maspero in his 
recent volume on Egyptian Archeology. It seems to be a remarkable 
fulfilment of the prediction in Isaiah xix. 6 that the papyrus has 
ceased to exist in Egypt. 

Owing to the dampness of the soil during a considerable portion 
of the year, by reason of the inundation, the Nile thus led to the 
sanitary measure of living in the second story of dwellings consisting 
of more than one. 

Owing to the same cause, and to the nature of the old Egyptian’ 
doctrine of the dead, the Nile led to another important sanitary 
measure, that of burial in the dry, rocky bed of the desert ; while to 
prepare these tombs further developed the arts of excavation and 
architecture. 

At least as early and perhaps much earlier than 1600 B.C. siphons 
had been invented and were in use. Ina Theban tomb bearing the 
name of Amenhotep II., and in the paintings of Ramses III., the 
siphon and its uses are plainly indicated. The invention was doubt- 
less due to the necessity of allowing the Nile water to deposit its 
thick sediment in jars, which could not be disturbed without again 
rendering it turbid, whether by inclining the vessel or dipping a cup 
into it with the hand. 

The Nile being the great natural highway for people and products, 
it thus saved the Government of old, as it does that of to-day, a very 
great expense in the shape of road-building. Referring to this, 
Maspero, in the volume cited, says: ‘‘ The maintenance of public 
highways, which figures as so costly an item in the expenses of mod- 
ern nations, played, therefore, but a very small part in the annual 
disbursements of the Pharaohs, who had only to provide for the due 
execution of three great branches of Government works—namely, 
storage, irrigation, mining, and quarrying.”’ 

This, however, will suffice to indicate something of the truth and 
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its extent as to the Nile being a civilizer in respect to arts and inven- 
tions. All must agree with Diodorus when he says that the arts 
were carried to a higher degree of perfection and excellence among 
the Egyptians than any other people. This Diodorus ascribes to 
the fact of the artisans being confined to their own occupations ; but 
it should be added also, to the fact of their being left unmolested in 
their occupations, owing to that isolated and independent position 
with which the Nile provided them. Much of this art and many of 
these inventions, originally brought into existence by the Nile, 
belong to the earlier times of the old Egyptians, many of these hav- 
ing been adopted, not invented by those first Greek artists and 
philosophers who came visiting Egypt as inquirers and pupils of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, such as Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, 
Plato, and others. 

4. The Nile as a civilizer originated and contributed much in the 
departments of philosophy and science. 

To the Nile is to be attributed the origin not only of Egyptian, 
but also of Grecian and so European Philosophy. The vital and 
universal importance of the Nile to all life led to that doctrine of 
Egyptian popular philosophy that water. was the first principle of all 
things. With this doctrine Thales, the recognized founder of 
Grecian philosophy, came into contact during a visit to Egypt. 
Observing, on the one hand, the natural provisions and potencies of 
the Nile, and on the other the human inventions and industries to 
which it had led, he readily inferred the origin of that idea of popular 
philosophy in Egypt that water was the first principle of all things. 
This idea he adopted and advocated, and so it became the first doc- 
trine of Grecian and the primitive dogma of European philosophy. 

Geometry and algebra were likewise indebted to the Nile for their 
origin. The waters of the Nile were under the control of a Govern- 
ment financial system, as they are largely still. Land-owners had 
to pay a certain sum for the consumption of water. In order to 
ascertain the amount of the assessment to be levied and paid, it was 
necessary both to survey lands, in order to ascertain the surface that 
had been irrigated, and also to redetermine their boundaries after the 
subsidence of the inundation. In this way geometry originated. In 
order also to distribute the benefits of the inundation in just propor- 
tion to each individual, so that lands which were low might not 
enjoy the exclusive advantages of the fertilizing water by draining it 
from the higher level, it was necessary to ascertain the various eleva- 
tions of the country, and to construct accurately levelled canals and 
dikes. Thales during his visit to Egypt first learned geometry 
there, and then first brought the knowledge of it into Greece and 
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Europe. According not only to the Grecian Proclus, but to the 
translation of the Egyptian Rhind Papyrus, Thales derived from 
Egypt the geometry of surfaces and solids, theorems one, two, and 
three, and other geometrical discoveries, from which he further 
deduced other problems and solutions. Moreover, theorems one 
and two suggested and laid the foundations of algebra. So geometry 
and algebra had their origin in Nile calculations. 

In agreement with the above the Nile also gave rise to mensura- 
tion and surveying. There is in the British Museum a geometric 
and arithmetic papyrus a portion of which is devoted to the triangu- 
lation and mensuration of fields occasioned by the Nile. This 
papyrus, itself old, is yet only the copy of a much older document. 

Mensuration and surveying in turn led to geography, the study of 
which had thus its origin with the Nile. In confirmation we are told 
that the Egyptians recorded their marches in maps, which were given 
not only to their own people, but to the Scythians also, to their 
great astonishment. 

The preceding has already suggested the fact that the science of 
government is in a large measure indebted to the Nile. Not only 
did all things depend upon the productivity of the Nile for life, but 
the Nile also served and necessitated the federation of men into a 
body politic. The control and use of the waters of the Nile, the 
adjustment of the alterations and compensations made during its 
rise, the adjudication of rights and limits with respect to the inunda- 
tion of the fields, the settlement to be made as to the proportionate 
payment of taxes, and similar matters, required a government. The 
government thus largely founded by the Nile was also largely sup- 
ported by it, for the financial system was founded on a tax paid by 
the proprietors of the land for the use of the public sluices and 
aqueducts. 

Astronomy likewise had its origin in Egypt and with the Nile. 
From a very early period the Egyptians had observed that the rising 
of the Nile coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius, the dog-star. 
They next observed that this took place with regularity at periods 
of about three hundred and sixty days. This was the first approxi- 
mate determination of the length of the year. With this as a start- 
ing point there soon followed more accurate observations, not only 
in regard to the natural divisions of time, but also as to data respect- 
ing the nature and motions of the heavenly bodies, such as the 
courses and positions of the planets, the revolutions and eclipses of 
the sun and moon, etc. Diodorus says that the Egyptians affirmed 
that they had taught the Babylonians astronomy. These and other 
first principles in geometry, astronomy, and other sciences are said 
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to have been known in Egypt preceding the accession of the first 
King Mena. Certain it is that for nearly a thousand years before 
the time of Thales and the first Grecian scientists astronomical cal- 
culations had been recorded on the monuments of Thebes. 

But this will serve as a hint to show the importance of the Nile as 
a civilizing factor in respect to philosophy and science. There was 
a saying once that ‘‘ all the roads lead to Rome.’’ But with greater 
truth it may be said that all the roads proceed from Egypt. 

5. Of such importance in the plan of nature and in the production 
of science, it is not to be wondered at that the Nile should further 
enter largely as a civilizer into literature and religion. 

The Nile gave rise to a considerable scientific literature treating 
of its sources, nature, virtues, and economic uses. But besides this 
it called forth some of the noblest productions of religious literature, 
such as the Hymns to the Nile and the liturgical literature connected 
with its worship. Some of these are of the greatest importance both 
as literature and history. For example, the Hymn to the Nile by 
Enna, the author of the Romance of the Two Brothers, and other 
works preserved in the Select Papyri. The Hymn is to be found 
both in the Sad/ier and Select Papyri. It is of great historic value as 
showing the condition of religious thought in the time of Ramses II. 
and his son, Mineptah, Nineteenth Dynasty. Thus Strophes V. and 
XIII. set forth the Unity of the True Deity and the vanity of all 
attempts at representing Him by graven images. This is a relic of 
the primitive and pure monotheism of the old Egyptian religious 
belief. This primeval and at all times fundamental monotheism of 
the Old Egyptians had already suffered great degeneration, as is 
indicated by the application of these monotheistic expressions to the 
Nile-god. But the expressions unmistakably point back to a sounder 
faith and a pure monotheistic belief as the primitive religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, however much that religion may have become 
covered over then and afterward even more by a corrupting sym- 
bolism. The Hymn furnishes a large number of suggestive Scripture 
parallels, besides giving various other conceptions and facts in regard 
to the Nile; thus, Strophe I., the Nile-god traverses heaven, his 
course there corresponding to that of the river Nile on earth ; Strophe 
II., the Nile, after having irrigated and fertilized the land, protects 
the newly-sown fields from the birds, as it does still, by carrying the 
seed, cast into the waters, to a certain depth by the subsidence of 
the flood ; and so on, 

The Nile was one of the chief deities, variously called Hapi, Hapi 
Mou, Num, etc. It was one of the three principal deities in whose 
presence the coronation of the king took place. As sucha chief 
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deity there were instituted in its honor special worships and religious 
ceremonies, some of which have been perpetuated in part to the 
present day, as, for example, the Bride of the Nile. According to 
these religious worships and ceremonies, the Nile introduced and had 
set apart to it temples, altars, priests, offerings, observances, and a 
large religious, liturgical literature. This was especially true in the 
case of cities located directly on the river’s bank, such as Phile, 
Thebes, Silseleh, Nilopolis, etc. 

The mythological literature to which the Nile gave rise was also 
extensive. The Nile-god is oftentimes represented as binding the 
throne of the Pharaohs with the stalks of two water-plants, generally 
the Lotus, thus indicating the union and dominion of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. In this he is frequently assisted by Thoth, the god 
of letters. The whole is set forth as intending to signify that the 
throne is indebted for its support to the intellectual and physical 
gifts mainly of the Nile-god. 

One of the most remarkable anniversary festivals, with its attend- 
ant ceremonies and literature, was that instituted and observed in 
honor of the inundation. Derived from it are two similar festivals 
still observed, the one, Lazlat en-Nooktah, when the Nile begins to 
rise, the other, the Wafa en-Neel, when the Nile is near its height 
and the canal of Cairo is cut. 

The Nile also gave rise to one of the most elaborate and sugges- 
tive mystical allegories of ancient times—viz., that in which Osiris is 
compared to the Nile, and Isis to the land of Egypt. The allegory 
in detail is given in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 

Finally, it was on the stream of the heavenly river, which was only 
another and more glorious Nile, that the soul sailed away in the 
golden barges of the gods to dwell in the blessed regions of Osiris 
forever. In this connection the text of an ancient inscription says : 
‘‘T invoke their (the gods) name, that they may give thee the good 
things of the other life, and that they may establish thy person in 
the middle of their sacred dwelling. At all times -of appeal and 
invocation thy heart doth follow thee on the waves of the stream, 
where thou dost eat according to thy desire, for ever and ever.’’ 

These are some of the beginnings of civilization that owed their 
origin directly to the Nile. And the beginnings are especially 
worthy of study and praise. The Arabic proverb says: ‘‘ Honor 
the first, though the followers do better.”’ 


J. G. LANSING. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





VIL. 
CONSILIA EVANGELICA. 


N the First Epistle to the Corinthians we read (vii. 25), ‘‘ Now 
concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord ; but I 
give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to 
be faithful.’’ This is generally understood to mean that on the 
matter now in hand neither Christ himself nor the Holy Spirit, by 
whom Paul was guided, had given him authority to command. All 
he could do therefore was to express an opinion, which, considering 
its author, was entitled to great deference, yet imposed no obligation. 
Paul’s utterance amounted toa general rule of expediency, which left 
every one free to judge of its application to his or her peculiar case. 
Hence it would not be irreverence or disobedience in any to act con- 
trary to the Apostle’s opinion. This was one of the matters in 
which the Christian conscience was left by the Spirit at liberty to 
take its own course. In the Vulgate rendering of the verse quoted, 
the word (yva@nv) which the English versions translate ‘‘ judg- 
ment,’’ is given as constlium, and so also in verse 40. And this led 
many to make a distinction between the precepts of the law and the 
counsels of the Gospel, thus converting a special statement respect- 
ing a particular case into a general rule of very wide application. In 
this way there came into vogue the term Consilia Evangelica, or per- 
fectionis, as denoting certain things morally good, but not uncon- 
ditionally commanded nor universally binding. These do not come 
into the category of duty, because this is too low for them. They 
form an uncommon, higher morality which God has not commanded, 
but which confers perfection. These counsels are not meant for 
most persons, much less for all. ‘‘ The state most perfect in itself 
would increase temptation and endanger the souls of those who lack 
the vocation and therefore the strength to follow it. But those who 
have the strength have been the salt of society, in that caring for 
others they forgot themselves and exhibited an ideal life before a 
corrupt and sordid world.” 
The distinction thus made is not to be confounded with that which 
is held to exist between obligatory and supererogatory moral obedi- 
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ence. The difference between the two is clear and decided. It is 
shown in two particulars. ‘‘ First, counsels of perfection always 
have reference not to actions in themselves moral, but to actions in 
themselves indifferent ; secondly, they are to be sought not in the 
words of Christ, but in the words of his Apostles. Whatever Christ 
says in reference to practice is a command which men disobey at 
their peril. But the Apostles, though they may often have author- 
ity to command, may also be unable on occasion to arrive at a de- 
cision, and therefore rest content with the expression of an opinion 
which Christians may, if they so judge, lay aside.’” (Edwards on 1 
Cor.) 

Hooker seems to concede the essence of the Consilia Evangelica 
when he says (Eccles. Pol. II., viii. 5) that ‘‘God approveth much 
more than he doth command,” and that ‘‘ some things, although 
not so required of necessity that to leave them undone excludeth 
from salvation, are, notwithstanding, of so great dignity and accepta- 
tion with God that most ample reward in heaven is laid up for them.” 
But God’s law cannot be less good than his will, and no man can 
do more good than is required of him. The notion that there is 
some good which is not alsg a duty, can be obtained only by lower- 
ing the requirements of the Jaw from the highest possible moral per- 
fection to some inferior standard. But of such lower standard not 
a trace is found in holy writ. 

The germ of this doctrine is found in a very early period. Indeed, 
asceticism was one of the undefined impulses existing at the time 
when Christianity appeared. The philosophical doctrine that all 
contact with matter is essentially evil pervaded most of the ethnic 
faiths of the world, and seems to have affected the Jews after their 
return from exile. Ascetic pietism appears in a rigid form in the 
Essenes of whom Josephus tells us, and influenced in a certain de- 
gree the development of Pharisaism, as may be seen in the writings 
of Philo. In his view, the body being the prison of the soul, the 
truly virtuous man must be lifted out of himself till he beholds 
Deity; this vision of the divine being the highest point of earthly 
happiness. Beyond it lies only complete deliverance from the body, 
the return of the soul to its original incorporeal condition, a blessing 
which is bestowed only on those who have kept themselves free from 
attachment to this sensuous body. (Leg. Allegor.) 

The first indication of the evangelical counsels is given in the 
visions of Hermas the Shepherd (c. 130), where we read (v. 3): “* If 
you do any good beyond what is commanded, you will gain more 
abundant glory and be more honored of God.’’ Some deny that the 


words of Hermas can be thus construed, but it is difficult to see 
17 
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what other interpretation can be put upon them. In Cyprian and 
Origen, while the claim is not expressly put forward, it seems to be 
implied in the extravagant commendation given to celibacy practised 
on religious grounds. In Chrysostom’s homilies there are continual 
references to the superior excellence of a life of celibacy and soli- 
tude. He borrows the pagan usage by which philosopher and 
ascetic became synonymous expressions, and uses the term “ phi- 
losophy’* to denote a monastic and contemplative life. The preva- 
lence of this usage, which is found in all the writers of the time, is 
sufficient to show how deeply inwrought was the conviction that in 
this was realized the highest conception of human attainment. But 
the dogma seems to have found its fullest development in the time 
of Thomas Aquinas, in whose Sum. Theol. (II., 1, Ques. 108) it is 
carefully stated and elaborately vindicated. We avail ourselves of a 
compendious statement of his views, given in the work of a Romanist 
writer of our own day. 

He holds that the observance of the Commandments is a matter 
of absolute necessity for all who wish to be saved. However, a 
man may wish to do more than what is necessary to secure heaven. 
Instead of asking simply, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?’’ he may 
inquire what are the readiest and surest means of securing his salva- 
tion. Now the counsels of the Gospel come to his help. They 
teach him the most perfect manner of serving God. The great ob- 
jects which men pursue are riches, pleasure, and honor, the desire 
of the eyes, the desire of the flesh, the pride of life, mentioned by 
the Apostle John. The three evangelical counsels encourage us, so 
far as we can, to renounce all these desires—to renounce riches for 
voluntary poverty, pleasure for perfect chastity [z.¢., celibacy], our 
own self-will and love of power for obedience to a religious superior. 
Bellarmine distinctly affirms that he who loves God with his whole 
heart is not bound to do all that God counsels, but only what he 
commands. 

The Scriptures cited in support of this distinction between com- 
mands and counsels are as follows. In Luke (xvii. 10) our Lord, at 
the close of an instructive comparison, said, ‘‘ Even so ye also, when 
ye have done all the things commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants: we have done that which it was our duty to do.” 
From this it is inferred that if those who do only what was their 
duty are called by our Lord unprofitable, the Christian must needs 
do more ; and so a passage which on its face declares the impossi- 
bility of creature merit is made to furnish a basis for a claim of un- 
common merit. The clear intention of the Master’s words is to 
show that the most faithful and exemplary servant has no rightful 
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claim to reward, has not brought his Maker under obligation to him, 
and is therefore simply and truly unprofitable. To maintain that 
such a servant can do anything, whether called a precept or a coun- 
sel, that God is bound to requite, is to upset and deny the letter 
and the spirit of the whole passage. It is to makea forced and illegit- 
imate inference contradict the express statement of our Saviour. 
Another text is the reply of our Lord to the rich young man who 
came asking what he must do to inherit eternal life, and when re- 
ferred to the Commandments, said that he had observed all these 
things from his youth, and asked, What lack I yet? The answer 
was (Matt. xix. 21), ‘‘ If thou wouldest be perfect, go sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come, follow me.’’* Here it is asserted that the young man’s 
claim being admitted, the Master only gave him a counsel by which 
he might attain perfection. All that he needed was to give up his 
possessions. But this evidently was not our Lord’s meaning. His 
purpose was to lead the young man toa knowledge of himself, and 
show him that in reality his heart clung to his wealth as the highest 
good. It was to convince him that he was utterly mistaken in his 
estimate of his own character, and that however outwardly correct 
his life had been, he was deficient in that supreme love to God which 
is the sum of the law. This view of the case is further confirmed by 
the fact that perfection, instead of being the privilege of a certain 
class, is the duty of all believers. The command of Christ is univer- 
sal and unlimited-——‘‘ Ye shall therefore be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.”’ 

In the matter of celibacy appeal is made to two texts in Matthew. 
One of these is the remarkable utterance of our Lord (xix. 12), 
‘* There are eunuchs, which were so born from their mother’s womb ; 





* This text played a very important part in the origin of monasticism. It is related 
of St. Anthony, the father of the system in the East, that being the child of noble and 
wealthy Christian parents, he was carefully trained from his youth, and by their death he 
was left in charge of the estate and of a very young sister just as he was entering manhood. 
One day when he was attending church the lesson of the Gospel that was read con- 
tained the answer of our Lord to the rich young man. He felt this to be a divine call 
to himself, and accordingly, on returning home, divided his estate among the poor and 
devoted himself to a life of prayer and bodily mortification, So, centuries afterward, 
we are told of St Francis of Assisi, whom repeated attacks of illness converted from a 
gay and profligate youth into a religious devotee, that gathering some companions who 
aided him in works of charity he retired with them into a lonely spot and sought fora 
rule to govern the young brotherhood. Thrice he opened the Gospels which lay upon 
the altar, expecting thence a divine direction. The first passage that met his eye was, 
“‘ Tf thou wilt be perfect,’’ etc. The others were of like tenor, and he at once proceeded 
to Rome to obtain authority for founding the order which has obtained such world-wide 
celebrity. 
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and there are eunuchs, which were made eunuchs by men ; and there 
are eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake.’’ That is, some men are naturally disqualified for 
marriage, others have been disqualified by human action, while a 
third class voluntarily obstain from marriage on religious grounds. 
The advocates of consilia perfectionis insist that the existence of the 
last-mentioned class proves the superior holiness of a celibate life, 
but this is neither said nor implied. The question is simply as to 
greater or less usefulness in promoting the kingdom of heaven. 
There continually occur cases in which celibacy gives great advan- 
tages to one that labors in the Gospel, as that of Paul; or in which 
it enables a man to discharge other important duties, as when one 
having a mother or other relatives dependent upon him refuses to 
embarrass himself with the cares and expense of a family. These 
cases are to be decided by the parties themselves, as our Lord said, 
‘** He that is able to receive it let him receive it.’’ When any one is 
convinced that celibacy is best for him, then such a life becomes a 
duty. It is not a counsel by following which he becomes perfect or 
holier than is demanded of him, but a precept which he is not at 
liberty to neglect, one of the common obligations resting upon him 
as a disciple of the Lord. ' The other text is found in the account 
of the future life given by Christ to the Sadducees (xxii. 30), ‘‘ In 
the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels in heaven.’’ This is supposed to give sanction to 
the claim put forth for a celibate life, that it is one of angelic purity 
and excellence, whereas it does not contain even a remote hint of 
any such thing. Angels are not better than men because they were 
created not as a race but each independently ; and men become like 
them in the future life only because then, the human family being 
completed, married life ceases. And as for celibacy being angelic, 
we are to remember that it is expressly said of the Old Testament 
saint who walked so close with God that he was translated, that he 
had sons and daughters. 

But great stress is laid upon the language of the Apostle Paul in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, the seventh chapter of which is occu- 
pied withthistheme. He distinctly allows marriage, and gives direc- 
tions concerning the duties it imposes, but says he would that all 
men were even as he himself, and recommends celibacy in view of 
the present distress and of the fact that freedom from domestic joys 
and sorrows often enables one to serve the Lord without distraction. 
He is careful, however, to add that ‘‘each man hath his own gift 
from God, one after this manner and another after that.’’ Here it 
is claimed that an express sanction is given to the vocation of cel- 
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ibacy, not as a duty upon all, but as the glory and excellence of the 
minority who thus attain a holier state. But the Apostle gives no 
hint of such superior holiness.) The unmarried has an advantage 
over the married not in purity and spirituality, but in freedom from 
distracting cares. It is a great mistake to make a peculiar stage of 
higher morality out of what is nothing but a necessary regard to indi- 
vidual circumstances, or to stretch an opinion given for a particular 
period and a peculiar state of things into a rule that applies always 
and everywhere. The Apostle’s principles are still valid and whole- 
some, but they by no means teach that voluntary celibacy is an 
exceptional virtue and entitled to an extraordinary reward. 

Another favorite text is that found in the account of the hundred 
and forty and four thousand (Rev. xiv. 1-4) who were purchased out 
of the earth, and of whom it is said, ‘* These are they that were not 
defiled with women; for they are virgins.’’ But to interpret this 
literally seems impossible. The hundred and forty and four thousand 
represent the whole multitude of the redeemed, and these cannot 
be celibates. The words, therefore, are to be understood either 
figuratively, in accordance with the whole tone of the Apocalypse, 
as meaning those who have kept themselves free from spiritual dis- 
loyalty to Christ (cf. Paul in 2 Cor. xi. 2, ‘‘ I espoused you to one 
husband, that I might present you as a pure virgin to Christ’), or, 
possibly in a narrower sense, as denoting those who had entered into 
that closest of earthly ties, marriage, and yet had learned to keep it 
in subordination to the will of Christ, ‘‘ those that had wives as 
though they had none.’’ In one or other of these ways nearly all 
expositors explain the passage, and it therefore has no bearing 
whatever upon the counsels of perfection. 

It is clear, then, that the whole theory has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture, but in every case mistakes the meaning of the inspired writers. 
It is also open to attack on various grounds. 

1. It impeaches the perfection of the Divine Law, whether as 
found in the Ten Words from Sinai, or as given in our Lord’s sum- 
mary which requires us to love God supremely and our neighbor as 
ourselves. This takes in, and was designed to take in, all human 
duty. There is a unanimous consent among all thinkers not biassed 
by a theory that the law of the Lord is perfect in every sense of the 
word, since it is the reflection of his own infinitely holy nature. It 
covers all relations, it extends through all time, it demands every 
degree of excellence, it reaches all thought and feeling, whether im- 
pulsive or deliberate. But the Consilia Evangelica deny this. They 
say that there is a degree of holiness higher than what the law de- 
mands, and that this is attainable under certain conditions. This 
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claim, no matter on what ground it may be made, is dishonoring to 
God and a serious accusation of hislaw. It raises a higher standard 
than he saw fit to set up, and represents him as asking less of his 
creatures than is appropriate to their character and circumstances, 
Yet how can any one do more good than is required of him? The 
human will cannot be better than the divine, and God’s law. is not 
less good than God's will. It is the merest delusion to set upa 
so-called moral counsel as something different from the law and 
superior to it. The moment any such counsel becomes a duty, it is 
such absolutely, and falls into line as a part of the law. So that the 
whole theory of evangelical counsels is a needless and unworthy 
impeachment of the one perfect and eternal statute. 

2. It makes abstinence a greater and more important virtue than 
temperance. At one time the authorities on the subject enumer- 
ated twelve vows of superior holiness, but fora long period they 
have been confined to three—viz., voluntary poverty, celibacy (often 
by a shocking misnomer styled chastity), and implicit obedience to 
a chosen superior. The last one applies, of course, only to a mo- 
nastic life. But there is no sin in the mere possession of property, 
nor in entering into the married state, nor in the due exercise of 
a man’s own freedom in respect to the affairs of life. Sin lies in 
the abuse or perversion of any of these things, and therefore we are 
not called to renounce them, but to use them in such way as will 
most honor God and secure our own well-being and that of our 
fellow-men. There is, of course, risk and difficulty in doing this 
completely and habitually, but it is part of the moral training and 
discipline by which God’s people are brought to their normal state 
and made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. It is in 
using without abusing the things and relations of the present life 
that believers are led to the exercise of that supreme sclf-control 
which is man’s highest moral characteristic. Of what worth is a 
virtue that has never been tried? But the disciples of the Conszlia 
Evangelica deliberately throw away all the opportunities of self-culture 
thus afforded. Choosing to renounce all earthly possessions, they 
lose all the gain to be derived from the practice of a wise and con- 
scientious stewardship. Choosing a celibate life, they lose all the 
stimulating culture involved in the exercise of the social and do- 
mestic affections amid the cares and vicissitudes of the present world. 
Resigning the disposal of themselves to an ecclesiastical superior, 
they lose all the fine discipline by which the soul learns to achieve 
the highest freedom in subjecting itself to the sovereign will of the 
Infinite Reason. Their course is a base abnegation of man’s highest 
obligation and loftiest opportunities. It is a cowardly flight from 
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the true field of conflict for the soldiers of Christ. ‘‘ Abstinence is 
the virtue of the weak, temperance is the virtue of the strong. 
Abstinence is also inferior in healthiness of tone. It tends inevitably 
to morbidity, distortion, exaggeration. Ascetic abstinence is the 
ghost or disembodied spirit of morality, while temperance is its soul, 
embodied in a genuine human life transacted amid earthly relations, 
occupations, and enjoyments. Abstinence is even inferior to tem- 
perance in respect to what seems its strong point—self-sacrifice.’’ * 
It is easier to forsake family, friends, and fortune and become a 
monk than it is to retain all and yet use them moderately, never 
becoming their slave, and ready at any moment to relinquish them 
at the call of duty. This view was held as early as Clement of 
Alexandria, who says in the Stromata (VII., 12), ‘‘ The genuine 
Christian has the Apostles for his example ; and in truth it is not in 
the solitary life that one shows himself a man ,; but he gets the vic- 
tory over other men who, as a husband and father of a family, with- 
stands all the temptations that assail him in providing for wife and 
children, servants and substance, without allowing himself to be 
turned from the love of God. The man with no family escapes 
many temptations ; but as he has none save himself to care for, he 
is of less worth than the man who has more to disturb him, it is 
true, in the work of his own salvation, but accomplishes more in 
social life, and in truth presents in his own case a miniature of provi- 
dence itself.’’ It seems singular that this and other similar decisive 
utterances of the acute and learned Clement, the teacher of Origen, 
should have been so entirely overlooked or disregarded by those 
who came after him. 

3. The theory is founded in error. It assumes that there are 
some duties which are not of universal obligation. The performance 
of these is not essential to a man’s obtaining the kingdom of heaven, 
but simply serves to secure him a speedier attainment of it anda 
higher degree of blessedness. It is this voluntary character of the 
service that gives it its value, and makes it so praiseworthy upon 
earth and in heaven. But in direct opposition to this stands the 
clear statement of the Apostle James (iv. 17), ‘‘ To him that know- 
eth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’’ If the things 
contained in the consi/ia are good, they are already obligatory. If it 
be said. that a man or a woman has a vocation in this direction or in 
that, the moment the fact is ascertained there ceases to be any 
option in the matter, and the whole falls into the category of duty 
which no believer is at liberty to disregard. Or to put the case as 





* Bruce’s Training of the Twelve, pp. 258, 259. 
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Dorner does (Christ. Ethics, Eng. Trans., 207), ‘‘ The law of the | 
Christian life is love, which is the avaxepadaiwors (Rom. xiii. 9) of 
the law. According to this, there can be nothing good that lies 
above it or beneath it. Love itself, however, is what absolutely all 
men are required to exercise ; it is not merely the duty of certain 
individuals. Since therefore love claims all the faculties for itself, 
there is no room for the Consilia Evangelica.’’ Howcan any man be 
at liberty to choose whether he shall be a good Christian or an in- 
different one, or to determine whether he has or has not a vocation 
which may involve extraordinary toils and self-denials! If he would 
keep a conscience void of offence, he must discharge every duty 
brought before him by the word or the providence of God. It is 
one and the same inflexible rule for all that call Jesus Lord. 

4. The theory opposes the whole current of Scripture. Accord- 
ing to this, Christians are to be the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world. But monasticism puts the salt in one place, and that which 
is to be salted in another. How, then, is the antiseptic influence to 
be exerted? The daily contact which in all ages has promoted the 
growth of the Church, by compelling men to see the good works to 
which the Gospel gives birth, is set altogether aside. And so the 
Jamp which ought to be placed upon a stand in order to give light 
to all that are in the house is put under a bushel—z.e., hid in a mon- 
astery, or, as often in the third century, in the midst of a desert. 
Our Lord recognized the circumstances of the case when he prayed 
for his disciples, not that they might be taken out of the world, but 
kept from the evi] that is in the world. In like manner, the chief of 
the Apostles, when warning his brethren of the danger of having 
fellowship with false and immoral brethren, expressly says that he 
does not mean to interdict all secular dealings with bad men (1 Cor. 
v. 9-11). For that would be tantamount to the withdrawal from 
the world of the power of Christianity to influence men for the bet- 
ter. So far from it being the duty of believers to live in seclusion, 
they are rather to court society and let their light shine. The 
Master compared the kingdom of heaven to leaven, not stored away 
by itself, but put into three measures of meal and kept there till the 
whole was leavened. It is designed to take up into itself and appro-. 
priate to its own ends whatever belongs to man. It does this only 
by the healthy development of Christian principle in all the relations 
of life, furnishing to every class and condition the example of holy 
living. But all this is lost in the celibate or solitary life. 

5. It is opposed to the fraternity of the New Testament Church. 
Here all are brethren. There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, but all are one in Christ Jesus. There are differences of func- 
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tion, but all are parts of one and the same body, with equal rights 
and equal privileges. But the monastic theory introduces a very 
different state of things. A line of demarcation is drawn, one that 
affects even those who are clothed with ministerial functions. And 
accordingly in the communions which hold the doctrine of vows, we 
find the secular clergy and the religious, the latter being those that 
belong to the monastic orders. This has led to a curious misuse of 
language. When men ordinarily speak of a religious life they mean 
one governed by a supreme regard forGod. But this is not the case 
in the Roman and Greek communions. The holiest life conceivable, 
led by cleric or layman, if it be apart from the vows of a monk or a 
nun, is not a religious life—that term being appropriated in another 
and a specific direction. Such a distinction and division can hardly 
fail to be injurious. It weakens the authority of law as a common 
and indispensable rule, and holds up the continual spectacle of some 
who, by a peculiar obligation, are held to a higher degree of self- 
renunciation and holiness than others, and consequently these others 
are at liberty to feel themselves less stringently bound by the Com- 
mandments of God. Less is expected of them and less is done by 
them. And so the Consilia Evangelica sews pillows under the arm- 
holes of the rank and file of God’s militant host, telling them that 
there are heights of Christian attainment toward which they need 
not aspire. Neander (I., 278) speaks of this result as flowing from 
the habit of exalting the secluded course of ascetics above the 
ordinary life of Christians. ‘‘ They who were occupied in the com- 
mon business of life forgot the greatness of their Christian calling, 
and thought that they were entitled to lower very much the requisi- 
tions as to their own daily living.’’ It is difficult to see how this 
result could be avoided. Set before men two ways to heaven, one 
hard and trying, but leading to a greater blessedness, the other easy, 
but assuredly safe and certain, the temptation must be irresistible to 
make the easy still easier and to remit every trying duty to those 
who profess to be in the self-denying road. 

6. The fruits of the system testify against it. It is true that in 
certain periods it was of great service, but its benefits have been 
greatly overborne by its evils. It drew many thousands from the 
sphere of active duty, and they were lost tosociety. Its irrevocable 
vows often led to great suffering and not a little crime. Its attempt 
at the absolute suppression of the whole sensual side of our nature 
defeated itself by occasioning grave aberrations of the imagination 
—such aberrations being the rule rather than the exception. During 
the period of its greatest prevalence it struck out love from its place 
as the central and distinctive feature of Christian ethics, and substi- 
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tuted for it the so-called chastity—that is, the utter denial of the 
sexual instinct. It put its ban upon the domestic affections and 
sympathies, which are of the very highest moral value. It depreci- 
ated and sometimes extinguished the civic and intellectual virtues 
which are so needful in the progress of civilization. The vain 
attempt.to achieve greater holiness than is proposed in the ordinary 
constitution of earthly society, and to turn the human into the 
angelic, rebounded into frightful degeneracy and corruption. Men 
bound individually by solemn vows to absolute poverty, as a com- 
munity, became possessors of enormous wealth, with all the evils nat- 
urally following from such accumulations. And monasteries and 
nunneries often became the very opposite of what they professed, 
and were sinks of iniquity. The evidence is found not in the works 
of heated controversialists, but in the writings of many friends of 
the system who mourned sincerely over the decay of discipline. 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 





VIIL. 


WOMAN’S POSITION AND WORK IN THE 
CHURCH. 


OMAN’S position in society has come to be regarded as one 

of the most important tests of true progress in civilization. 

When we reflect upon her all-powerful influence in the home life, 

and remember the patent fact that the actual civilization of a people 

is just that of its average home life, no one can question the ap- 

propriateness or justness of this test. Nature and experience teach 

that the two sexes are joined together in indissoluble wedlock, and 

neither socially nor morally can one prosper without the other. 
As in Paradise, so now, they must rise or fall together : 


““ The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or God-like, bond or free.” 


For this reason, a religion or civilization that honors man and dis- 
honors woman, that seeks to exalt one sex and degrade the other, 
shows itself to be self-contradictory, and proclaims its own ultimate 
overthrow. It is false to the demands of human nature. It is, 
then, no unreasonable question to ask of any religion, ‘‘ What has 
it to say concerning woman and her relation to man?” Its reply 
will determine whether it will be a blessing or a curse to the race. 
The answer which Christianity gives to this question is clear and 
positive. It is written in a single phrase on the first pages of the 
inspired record—‘‘an helpmeet for man.’’ No definition of 
woman’s position and work is so comprehensive and exact, and 
none so honorable to her as this. In unequivocal terms, it teaches 
the equality of the sexes. According to the biblical story of her © 
creation, woman is not man’s superior nor inferior. She is of the 
same nature with man ; made like him in the Divine image. She 
was created to be, not his rival or substitute, but his inspiration, his 
help-meet. Since it ‘‘ was not good for man to be alone,’’ she was 
to give a fulness and glory to his life which were not possible with- 
out her presence and companionship. Matthew Henry’s quaint 
comment is still true and to the point: ‘‘ She was not made out of 
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his head to top him; nor out of his feet to be trampled upon by 
him, but out of his side to be equal with him ; under his arm to be 
protected, and near his heart to be beloved.’”’ 

The Old Testament Scriptures show, as does the sad experience 
of life, how much woman has suffered through sin ; but throughout 
all their teachings, they consistently maintain the Divine ideal of 
woman’s mission in her creation. In the New Testament the same 
doctrine is clearly unfolded. There, as in Paradise, woman is seen 
in the kingdom of grace as man’s equal and companion, entitled to 
all the blessings of the New Dispensation. Every privilege pur- 
chased by atoning blood is open to her. She equally and as fully as 
man can ‘* put on Christ.’’ ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus." The highest title of honor given 
her is that old creation-word—‘‘ helper.’’ 

But while proclaiming woman’s equality with man, the Scriptures 
just as plainly affirm her subordination to him. This is not only 
the teaching of the story of her creation in Paradise, but also that 
of an inspired apostle : ‘‘ But I would have you know, that the head 
of every man is Christ ; andthe head of the woman is the man; and 
the head of Christ is God. Neither was the man created for the 
woman ; but the woman for the man.’’ This doctrine is in exact 
harmony with the ordination of nature. It is written, not primarily 
in the Christian documents, and then arbitrarily imposed upon 
woman ; but first in the constitution of the sexes. Nature proclaims 
woman’s dependence upon man, and her own heart answers to this 
law. The terms ‘‘ subordination’’ and ‘‘ dependence’’ are doubtless 
hateful to some in these days, who insist upon woman’s emancipa- 
tion from man’s tyranny ; and they must ever be irritating to self- 
will and pride. Unquestionably also, man’s selfishness and abuse of 
power have tended to give to them a meaning akin to slavery and 
degradation. But in their true Gospel meaning, they no more im- 
ply inferiority or servile subjection than complete submission to 
Christ implies dishonor to the believer. On the contrary, they de- 
scribe relations in which, paradoxical as it may seem, woman secures 
her supremacy over man. The highest degree of love is reached 
only through self-abnegation and self-sacrifice. Humility is love's 
crown of glory. The noblest love comes not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and lay down its life for others. It conquers through 
loving service. Woman's divinely appointed mission is one of love. 
And it is in exact conformity with the nature of that mission, that 
the position given her by her Creator, in her relation to man, while 
not one of inferiority, should still be one of subordination and de- 
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pendence. In accepting it she acquires her sweet and all-powerful 
supremacy of love, and in her legitimate empire influences man more 
powerfully than he controls her. 

But whatever may be said for or against this doctrine, we are now 
concerned only with the fact that it is the doctrine of the Scriptures 
with reference to woman’s position. And, further, it is entitled to 
stand among the distinctive features of Christianity, by which it is 
differentiated in its teachings from all other religions. It is well 
known that in all the religions of heathendom, woman was relegated 
to an inferior position. In no respect was she considered man’s 
equal. She became his drudge, his slave, or the victim of his lusts. 
She was not regarded as his God-sent help-meet and true compan- 
ion. The highest and noblest philosophy of antiquity had no con- 
ception of woman’s equality with man. The best position it could 
assign her was one of abject dependence and servile submission to 
her husband. The ruling class in Greece and Rome looked upon 
her with mingled mistrust and contempt. But no further proof is 
needed to show that the degradation of woman is one of the charac- 
teristics of a false religion, than to point to her condition to-day in 
Mohammedan and heathen countries. 

The Christian doctrine also stands in equally sharp and distinct 
contrast with an extreme on the opposite side of the truth. It is 
the asserted superiority of woman. This fanaticism, less congenial 
to the sin-perverted nature of man than his desire to keep her in 
subjection, has never prevailed widely ; but it has appeared never- 
theless in various forms in the past. Its voice can be heard in some 
of the anti-Christian doctrines of the present day. It is character- 
istic of not a few of the arguments which are made to justify 
woman’s appearance in public life, and it is embodied in the latest- 
born religion of the human intellect, Comptism, with its doctrine of 
the superior priesthood of woman. It cannot be claimed for the 
Christian view of woman’s position and vocation, that it has always 
been taught and enforced in the Church. Like other distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity, it has been obscured by error, thrust into 
the background, or modified to suit the spirit of the times. From 
the very first it had to enter into conflict with the all-prevailing no- 
tions and practices of heathenism. It was a little leaven cast into a 
great mass of meal. Nor can it be said that in all Christian lands, 
woman is enjoying the privileges and rights, either in Church or State, 
to which she is entitled, according to the teachings of the Gospel of 
Christ. But this much is undoubtedly true, that all she has already 
obtained in the way of true liberty and equality with man is owing 
to the Gospel. It isa matter of history that just in proportion as 
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Christianity gained ascendency in society, the position of woman, 
legal, social, and religious, improved. It emancipated her from the 
yoke of oppression under which she had groaned for long centuries. 
It elevated her to her God-assigned place by man’s side. It re- 
deemed her from the curse of polygamy, and restored the marriage 
relation to its original form. It gave her a new sacredness and a 
new glory by her connection with the Divine Saviour of the world. 
The transformation of her position under the influence of the Gospel, 
though gradual, was permanent ; and although her emancipation is 
not complete, we can confidently point to Christian womanhood as 
furnishing one of the grandest proofs of the power of the Gospel to 
elevate and bless our race. The fact, then, that the Gospel has 
done so much for woman in the past, furnishes an additional reason 
why her present and future should be controlled by its great and 
immutable principles. She, more than man, at least in this world, 
has need of its protecting and fostering care. For her to discard its 
teachings at this day would not only be base ingratitude to her de- 
liverer, but it would be to invite the return of her old bondage and 
degradation. She, above all others, ought to reject every doctrine, 
no matter how plausible or reasonable it may seem, which would 
lead her to underrate or set aside the distinctive Christian doctrine 
with reference to her vocation. She cannot afford to let the wisdom 
of the world, or the so-called spirit of progress, or a plausible lib- 
eralism, appealing to self-interest and vanity, teach her. For her 
to part company with the Bible, is to forsake the only teacher and 
guide who has insisted upon and defined her rights, and led her to 
true liberty. And yet in these days, doctrines which attempt to set 
aside the inspired teachings are proclaimed to woman as defining her 
Christian duty. A cunning exegesis is called in to explain away 
Apostolic commands. The very apostle whose inspired pen wrote 
more clearly than any other ‘‘ the declaration of woman’s rights,’’ 
is designated as ‘‘an old fogy,’’ a ‘‘ crusty old bachelor,’’ and is 
treated as unworthy of regard in his utterances, because they run 
counter to the demands of a false liberty. 

The true method of inquiry, then, concerning woman’s position 
and work in the Church, is to ask, What does the Word of God 
teach? What are its principles, and how are they to be applied to 
this question? A careful study of the New Testament will reveal 
the following facts: First. Woman has an important position in the 
Church of the New Dispensation. Women followed our Lord in 
his public ministry and ministered to him. They watched him with 
undying love on the cross. They were earliest at the sepulchre, and 
were the first to announce with mortal lips, the tidings of his resur- 
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rection from the dead. They were present at the organization of 
the Church, and received with the rest the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Nor was this position one of inferiority. Remembering that the 
Gospels were written in an age when woman was universally regard- 
ed as inferior to man, and when even the Levitical law placed cer- 
tain humiliating restrictions upon her, it is, to say the least, extraor- 
dinary that there is not the faintest trace of this spirit in the Gos- 
pels. We find it in the Koran, in the sacred books of India, and in 
the Greek and Roman literature of the Gospel period, but not in the 
New Testament. Besides this negative testimony, there is positive 
teaching. Paul’s declaration, ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for 
ye are one in Christ Jesus,'’ sets forth the great fundamental princi- 
ple of the New Dispensation, that there is no distinction of persons 
in it. The artificial or natural distinctions that prevail in the world 
do not disqualify any from participating in the benefits and blessings 
of a common salvation. All become sons and daughters of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ Jesus. A careful perusal also of the New 
Testament will show that both sexes labored together in the estab- 
lishment of the Church, and that the work of the one is not more 
acceptable in the sight of God than the work of the other. Indeed, 
as if realizing that there would be in that age a tendency to depre- 
ciate woman’s work in the Church, Paul takes pains to commend 
those women who had labored with him in the Gospel, and thus 
holds up their example as worthy of imitation by others. Heartily 
he commends “‘ Phebe our sister, which is a servant (deacon) of the 
Church which is at Cenchrea ;"’ ‘* Mary, who bestowed much labor 
on us;’’ ‘‘ Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord ;"’ 
‘the beloved Persis, which labored much in the Lord ;’’ and ‘‘ those 
women (of Philippi) which labored with me in the Gospel.’’ He 
records not only his own thanks, but also those of “‘ all the Churches 
of the Gentiles,’’ to Priscilla and Aquila his ‘‘ helpers in Christ 
Jesus.’ The ministry of Dorcas is recorded for the instruction and 
imitation of those who are to come after her, and in the Gospel nar- 
rative the names of the Marys, and Martha, and Joanna, and Su- 
sanna shine like stars in the firmament. There is enough to show 
that in the foundation and organization of the Church, woman’s 
work was not exceptional ; and that man did not have a monopoly 
of teaching and preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

A second fact plainly appears from the New Testament. It is 
that woman’s work in the Church was not separated from that of 
man. It did not run in a line parallel with his; it was co- 
ordinate ; her work was mingled with his. She was a helpmeet at 
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his side. The phrases, ‘‘ which labored with me in the Gospel,”’ 
‘*‘my helpers in Christ Jesus,’’ and ‘‘ who bestowed much labor on 
us,’’ are at once significant and descriptive of the manner in which 
the service was rendered. These women labored not without man, 
but with him. The sexes were not segregated in their work, so that 
woman’s work was exclusively for woman, and man’s for man. 

The third fact clearly seen on the whole face of the narrative is, 
that woman's work was subordinate to that of man. In accord- 
ance with the great principles already referred to, man has the lead- 
ership. To him is givenrule in the Church. There is nota solitary 
hint of a woman being placed in the position of an apostle, evangel- 
ist, pastor, elder, or ruler. There is, indeed, good reason to believe 
that she ministered in the diaconate, and in this sense she occupied 
an official position on the staff of the Church. If the word dzaxovos 
in Rom. xvi. 1 had been translated as it is elsewhere in the common 
version, and as it is rendered in the margin of the Revised Version, 
the whole passage would read, ‘‘ I commend unto you Phebe our 
sister who is a deacon of the Church at Cenchrea.”’ But the Apos- 
tolic Church knew of no female bishop or presbyter. Women also 
shared in the gift of ‘* prophesying’’ in the Apostolic Church. 
That gift, according to the Word of God, was to be one of the mir- 
aculous signs attending the outpouring of the Spirit updn all flesh. 
“IT will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams; and on my servants and on my 
handmaidens I will pour out in those days of my Spirit ; and they 
shall prophesy.’’ But this gift of prophecy must not be confounded 
with the preaching and teaching of the Gospel. It was a special 
utterance or testimony made under the direct inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. It was a miraculous endowment of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, and with other like gifts was especially suited to the needs of the 
Apostolic period. Woman shared in this high honor equally with 
man ; but in the exercise of it, she was under the limitations of the 
law of subordination which God has established in nature and writ- 
ten in his Word. She was not, even when directly inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, to prophesy with her head uncovered. The whole 
direction of the Apostle on this point, translated into our every-day 
language, is equivalent to saying: ‘‘ Even when under the power of 
the Spirit, do not forget your position as a true woman and dishonor 
your sex by assuming one that does not belong to you. Let not the 
excitement of a good cause lead you to forget that modesty and 
humility which are the true glory of your sex.’’ There was then 
evidently, even under the power of inspiration, a woman’s way of 
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prophesying and a man’s way—that is, a method suitable to each 
sex. The wisdom and necessity of the inspired direction in this 
matter is fully vindicated, when it is remembered how often in times 
of religious excitement, extreme and unnatural measures have been 
used for good ends, which afterward were regretted ; or else, the 
subsequent attempt to justify them brought confusion and heresies 
into the Church. 

But apart from this occasional exercise of the miraculous gift of 
prophecy, we do not find in the New Testament a single case justi- 
fying the belief that women in that age engaged in the open, public, 
and official preaching of the Gospel. There is, indeed, the instance 
of a certain damsel in Philippi uttering her testimony to the truth of 
the Gospel in the streets, but she, alas, was possessed with an evil} 
spirit. When it is written that Anna ‘‘ spake of Him to all that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem,’’ we are not to read into that 
declaration a meaning derived from modern methods ; but it is to 
be interpreted in view of the customs of that time. In the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, we must infer that her message was 
given privately, just as it was to that little family group that heard 
her testimony in the temple. That woman was a teacher of the 
Gospel, and a true herald of its glad tidings in the Apostolic Church 
is undisputed. But it requires onlya glance to see that her ministry 
was a household ministry as compared with the public and official 
proclamation of the Word assigned to man. Even when she fills 
the office of deacon, as in the case of Phebe, it is of this character. 
In general, women are exhorted to be ‘‘in behavior as becometh 
holy women, teachers of good things ; that they teach the young 
women to be sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, to 
be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their hus- 
bands, that the Word of God be not blasphemed.’’ Indeed, some 
modern difficulties seem to have troubled the Apostolic Church. 
St. Paul writes concerning some of the young widows, ‘‘ They have 
cast off their first faith. And withal they learn to be idle, wander- 
ing about from house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers also 
and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not.’’ The am- 
bitious and independent woman ready for controversy, and clamor- 
ous for her “‘ right ’’ to stand in public places with man, impatient 
of her own work and eager to demonstrate how well she can do 
man’s special work, is not the woman whom the New Testament 
crowns with honor and commends as the “‘ helper’ of man. The 
holy women, whose names shine with quenchless lustre on its pages, 
whose works are recorded for imitation, and whose characters are to 
be models to their sex, were not those who ‘‘ usurped authority’’ 
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or sought to break loose from the more retired yet not less important 
sphere to which the rule of the Gospel assigned them. Whatever 
may be said in favor of woman’s preaching or exercising rule in the 
Church, or of training her to share in the ministry now exercised by 
man, it is a perversion of Scripture to use the language of the New 
Testament as justifying it. An argument in its favor can be made 
only by reading into special phrases thoughts utterly foreign to the 
minds of the inspired writers. When Paul writes of those women 
““who labored with him in the Gospel,’’ of those who were his 
““ helpers,’’ and of those ‘‘ who labored much in the Lord,’’ he uses 
just such terms as scores and hundreds of faithful pastors in these 
days could use in their truest meaning with reference to many faith- 
ful women in their churches. No matter whether they bear official 
titles or not, they are the pastor’s most efficient helpers, and he and 
the whole Church have reason to thank God in their behalf. But it 
would be just as preposterous in one case as in the other, to infer 
from such expressions that these women were official and ordained 
preachers of the Gospel and rulers in the Church. 

Such being the testimony of the Scriptures in regard to woman's 
work in the Apostolic Church, the question now comes concerning 
her work and position in the Church of to-day. Is it to be controlled 
by the same principles and move along the same lines? Is the 
Apostolic doctrine to be enforced to-day, or do the changed times 
demand a new departure? In this woman’s age, as it has been 
called, are we to reverse or set aside the old view which has prevailed 
all through the centuries, and establish a new order of relation be- 
tween the sexes? Is there to be, what Dr. Bushnell has aptly called 
it, ‘‘a revolt against nature,’’ anda change in the order of both 
Church and State? Some loudly declare, that there must be. They 
say the new day, the day of woman’s complete emancipation, is at 
hand. Inthe pulpit, at the polls, in halls of legislation, in Confer- 
ence and General Assembly, woman is to be at man’s side, ruling not 
alone in the household, but directly and officially in the affairs of 
Church and State. 

A recent book, entitled Woman in the Pulpit, which is in- 
dorsed by some of the leading ministers in the Church, contains, 
among others of like character, the following statements, which show 
the style of argument and the hope of those who are eager fora 
change : 


“ But if the purest should be called to purest ministries, then women, by men’s own 
showing, outrank them in actual fitness for the pulpit ; and the fact is that woman’s 
holiness and wholesomeness of life, her clean hands and pure heart, specially authorize 
her to be a minister of God.” ‘‘ It is men who have taken the simple, loving, tender 
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Gospel of the New Testament, so suited to be the proclamation of a woman’s lips, and 
translated it in terms of sacerdotalism, dogma, and martyrdom. It is men who have 
given us the dead letter rather than the living Gospel. The mother-heart of God will 
never be known to the world until translated into terms of speech by mother-hearted 
women. Law and love will never balance in the realm of grace until a woman’s hand 
shall hold the scales.” ‘‘ The time has come when those men in high places, ‘ dressed in 
a little brief authority ’ within the Church of Christ, who seek to shut women out of the 
pastorate, cannot do so with impunity. To-day they are taking on themselves a re- 
sponsibility in the presence of which they ought to tremble. To an earnest, intelligent, 
and devout element among their brethren, they seem to be absolutely frustrating the 
grace of God.” ‘‘ Westand once more at the parting of the roads ; shall the bold, resolute 
men among our clergy win the day and give ordination to women, or shall women take 
this matter into their own hands? Fondly do women hope, and earnestly do they pray, 
that the churches they love may not drive them to this extremity. But if her conserva- 
tive sons do not yield to the leadings of Providence and the importunities of their more 
progressive brothers, they.may be well assured that deliverance shall arise from another 
place ; for the women of this age are surely coming to their kingdom, and humanity is 
to be comforted out of Zion as one whom his mother comforteth.”’ ; 


Much more is written to the same effect, all tending to show the 
superior qualifications of woman for the pulpit and the pastorate. It 
is boldly asserted that, ‘‘ other things being equal, that woman who 
is a mother and a wife is, above all others, consecrated and set apart 
by nature to be a minister in the household of faith. Were the de- 
cision now to be made for the first time as to the being on this 
earth who could best comprehend and most movingly depict the 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh, conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the .Virgin Mary, who would not say that being was a 
mother ?’’ It is predicted in the same volume by a professor of a 
Methodist theological seminary, that ‘* the Christian Church will not 
continue to hold even to the end of the century the views of this 
subject that have been held. The old regimen is not to last; it 
ought not to last. Women are to be ordained, and are being or- 
dained. There isa louder call to-day for ordained women than ever 
before.’’ He advisesthat if the Methodist General Conference shall, 
as in the past, disregard the request of the noble women who wish 
to preach, then they should call a solemn convocation, and by prayer 
and the laying-on of hands “‘ set apart for pulpit and parish work 
those who trust that they are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon themselves the office of the ministry in the Church of 
Christ.”’ 

Evidently, if all this is true, man’s ministry, the ministry selected 
by Christ and His apostles, has proveda failure. They did not know 
of the superior qualifications of women for the pastoral office, nor 
did they understand the real needs of the race: that discovery was 
left for modern times. If these declarations were the solitary utter- 
ances of obscure individuals, they might be heard with mingled curi- 
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osity and surprise ; but they may be said fairly to represent certain 
tendencies of the woman question in these days. These tendencies 
have already assumed such dimensions, and they are so aggressive, 
that the Church will be called upon very soon to decide whether 
they are right or wrong. The burning question, then, is not, Shall 
woman have a position and a work in the Church? These she al- 
ready has. Her position to-day is one of transcending influence ; 
her work is second to none in importance and usefulness ; she con- 
stitutes two thirds of the membership of the Church. Her love, 
zeal, and devotion in its service exceed those of man. She is the 
chief teacher of the youth of the Church in its schools, as well as the 
guardian and minister of that most important of all churches, the 
‘‘ church inthe house.’’ Her magnificent energy and devotion have 
brought the most efficient help to the missionary enterprises of the 
Church, both in the Home and in the Foreign fields. Her ministry 
extends to charities and hospitals, to homes of poverty, to the 
wretched and outcast, to asylums and refuges and mission-schools. 
In all of the grand charities of the day, woman is admittedly fore- 
most. Never was there a time when she was so abundant in her 
ministries, or when the field before her was so open and widespread. 
The godly women who have labored much in the Lord, and to whom 
all the churches owe thanks, are to be found by the thousands. 
But all this has been attained by progress along the old Gospel lines. 
Woman’s work has been truly ‘‘ helping work.’’ It: is so to-day. 
Doubtless there have been excesses in it, such as have characterized 
all great movements of reform, but it has been in the main within 
that sphere which the Word of God and the instincts of her own 
nature have assigned her as best suited to her high endowments. 
But it is now claimed that there must be an enlargement of her 
sphere ; and that the interests of the Church and humanity demand 
that woman shall be ordained to the full work of the Gospel minis- 
try, and be brought to share in the official rule of the Church equally 
with man. It is in the light of Scripture and experience that we 
should consider this question. And viewed in that light, the argu- 
ments used in its favor are very far from justifying the proposed 
change. 

1. They are anti-scriptural. They are at best of that negative 
character which teaches, by artful exegesis, that the Scriptures do 
not mean what they say, and what the whole Church for eighteen 
centuries believed that they teach. 

2. They are contradicted by the testimony of history and experi- 
ence. Exceptional cases of women possessing special gifts for public 
life, or who have been called to a providential mission, do not justify 
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the repeal of laws which are established on general principles. 
Deborah’s career would not warrant the establishment of military 
schools for the training of women for the profession of arms. Neither 
does the exceptional career of some women-preachers make it 
obligatory upon the Church to turn the attention of her daughters 
to the public ministry of the Word, and to open her theological 
seminaries for their instruction. Church legislation, when guided 
by exceptional cases, will result in dire confusion. That there 
may be some women whose minds are fitted for the cares and 
public duties which primarily belong to men, or that there may be 
situations properly belonging to men which women may be obliged 
to fill, in default of man’s presence, is to be admitted ; but all this 
does not overturn the Divine rule determining woman’s vocation. 

3. The argument for woman's preaching, based upon her superior 
qualifications, if admitted, proves too much, It shows that men are 
usurpers in the pulpit, ought never to have been there, and ought 
to leave it as soon asa sufficient number of women can be trained 
to occupy it. It is also a statement contradicted by history and ex- 
perience. The fact that the great proportion of the women who have 
already assumed the office of public teaching in the pulpit have de- 
parted from the rule of sound doctrine in their teachings, is not cal- 
culated to act in her favor. 

4. It is misleading and unwarranted by facts to say that there is 
an urgent demand for woman’s presence in the pulpit. That the 
world needs woman's ministry in the Gospel, and never more urgently 
than to-day, is indeed true; but it is such a ministry as she alone 
can give, and can best give in her peculiar sphere. Without it the 
full triumph of the Gospel will not be secured. Without it man’s 
ministry falls short of success. But she can best help him in the 
future, as in the past, not by attempting to do his work, but by ex- 
ercising her own holy and loving ministry. 

The magnificent work which woman is now doing to advance the 
kingdom of Christ is, like any other good movement, exposed to cer- 
tain perils growing out of its own success. We may be sure that the 
great adversary of souls and of Christ will seek to pervert it, or poison 
it with false doctrine, or divert it from scriptural lines. Woman 
once before yielded to the temptation, ‘* yea, hath God said ;’’ and 
she is not exempt from man's pride and ambition. It would not, 
indeed, be surprising if the pendulum which so long hung on the side 
of her subjection should swing to the opposite extreme for a little 
while. It is, perhaps, too much to hope that no troubles or strifes, 
or.even divisions will grow out of some of the great organizations 
she has made for the advancement of philanthropic and Christian 
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aims. A tendency to independence or to make woman man’s rival, 
would be fatal to the success she has already achieved in her great 
missionary organizations. The Gospel plan of Church work is, that 
both sexes should labor in harmony. Co-operation, not rivalry, is 
the Divine method. Ina certain sense the phrase, ‘‘ woman’s work 
for woman’’ is misleading, for her mission is to man; but woman’s 
work for home life defines exactly the centre and direction of her 
ministry. Any teaching, then, which would divert her attention 
from this, her God-assigned sphere, under the notion that she must 
secure leading power rather than renewing and inspiring influence, 
is fraught with danger. If true to her mission of love, she will seek 
to work within rather than without. She will glory in ministering 
rather than in leadership. 

On the other hand, the Church cannot afford to take a patronizing 
attitude toward woman's work in the Church ; nor yet one of tacit 
permission. It ought to have official recognition. The whole 
Church should heed the Apostolic direction, ‘* Help those women 
which labored with me in the Gospel.’’ Nor do we see any scrip- 
tural reason why woman should not be placed in the diaconate, and 
thus have official position on the staff of the Church. Thousands 
of noble women—-as missionaries, Bible-readers, and visitors—are vir- 
tually exercising that office without the title. Let no man forbid 
them. But it might be a help, and it would certainly be an appro- 
priate recognition of their faithful service, if they were officially set 
apart for this work by the authority of the Church. But while we 
gladly recognize and emphasize the importance of woman's work in 
the Church at large, all this must not lead us to overlook or under- 
rate her still greater and more important work in the ‘‘ church in 
the house.’’ She it is who makes the family, and out of it are the 
issues of social and public life. All honor to the faithful and devoted 
women who, not counting their lives dear unto themselves, have 
gone forth as teachers and missionaries to the ignorant and de- 
praved ; who labor among the Indians and Negroes in our own land, 
or who live in voluntary exile in far-off lands among the heathen. 
God measures the greatness of their sacrifice, and shall write their 
names in His book of remembrance. All honor tothe kindred spirits 
of their sex, who labor to support those who are in the field, and 
make their holy influence felt in every department of Church work. 
But all these, by their labor and calling, have no sanctity or merit 
above that which belongs to the Christian wifeand mother. To sup- 
pose otherwise, is to fall into the error of the Church of Rome. 
Woman reaches her highest glory, not on the platform, nor even in 
the missionary field as teacher and laborer, but in the centre of home. 
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There is the throne of her power, and above every other name that 
can be given her is that of mother. The world needs more teachers, 
and missionaries, and helpers, but not so much as it needs Christian 
wives and mothers. We may live without the first class, but to be 
without the last is to have the very fountains of life defiled by sin 
and poisoned by the curse. Unquestionably, it is in the relation of 
mother that the influence of woman is most powerful in the world. 
Nor is there a nobler being on the earth than a self. sacrificing Chris- 
tian mother. ‘‘ She who rocks the cradle rules the world.”’ 


SAMUEL J. NICCOLLS. 
St. Louis. 











IX. 


CRITICAL NOTE. 


MANIFOLD PERSONALITY. 


Tue unity of personality is alike the postulate of common sense and the 
foundation of philosophy and science. Personality zs unity, both in the usage 
of every-day speech and in the teachings of metaphysics. Therefore it is that 
we can hardly restrain a smile of incredulity when we read the remarks of Mr. 
F, W. H. Myers, at a meeting of the English Society for Psychical Research 
not so very long ago. For six years or more this society, comprising in its 
membership some of the foremost men of Great Britain, has been doing an 
excellent work in its examination of phenomena alleged to be due to super- 
natural causes. The method of the society has been scientific, its perseverance 
most commendable, and despite the cavillings of sceptics and the proddings of 
fanatics, its conclusions are, so far as they have gone, trustworthy. As a 
society these gentlemen have adhered strictly to their announced intention of 
collecting facts which should serve as data for future generalizations. But all 
generalizations are to be postponed until they can be shown to follow from the 
accumulated facts with a fair amount of scientific probability. The recent sad 
and very sudden death of Mr. Edmund Gurney, the society’s tireless secretary, 
may seriously impede the progress of its work. 

Occasionally, however, one or two followers of the society, more enthusiastic 
and imaginative than their fellows, have shown a desire to proceed to the 
formulation of theories. But however impelled, they have pushed on ahead of 
the society asa whole. Mr. Myers, the exquisite character of whose work in 
literary fields is well known, has taken the lead in this theorizing movement, 
and it cannot be denied that his theories have been shrewdly conceived and 
acutely sustained. His most recently advanced theory has reference to the 
manifoldness of personality, and Mr. Myers supports it by deductions from a 
most interesting pathological case that has come to his notice. 

The patient, who when observed was twenty-three years of age, is referred to 
3s Louis V. He is confined inan asylum at La Rochelle, and possesses, accord- 
ing to Mr. Myers, six personalities. All of these six distinct states of con- 
sciousness are accompanied by changes of physical condition. Five of them 
seem to differ widely from the normal type of consciousness, for in only one 
state does the patient possess a memory of anything like ordinary vividness and 
comprehension. In the five abnormal states he can recall only a few portions 
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of his past history, and the portions recalled have no connection with each 
other. Louis V. seems to suffer from a kind of hysteria and hysterical paral- 
ysis, and to illustrate his theory Mr. Myers centres attention on the transition 
from any one state of consciousness—or personality—toa second. For instance, 
when the patient is paralyzed and insensible on his right side (which condition 
is connected with a diseased condition of the left side of the brain) he has a 
certain definite character. He is then voluble, violent and arrogant. His lan- 
guage is unrefined and even indecent. He makes jokes, gives familiar and 
impudent nicknames, professes himself a radical in politics and an atheist in 
religion. He talks, or rather orates, much on these topics, but his speech is 
indistinct and halting. He remembers only certain portions of his past life, and 
those more or less akin to his present state, Of all the six states this is the only 
one in which there is right hemiphlegia, and it is also the only one in which 
his character is violent and bad. Whenever the left side of the brain dominates, 
then Louis V.’s disposition changes entirely ; it becomes good, although there 
are many variations in his intelligence and memory, accompanied with variations 
in the motor and sensory organs. 

When the patient is in the violent state described above—which we may 
designate as state I.—suppose a bar of steel to be placed on his right arm. 
His respiration becomes more frequent, and an expression of anxiety comes 
over his countenance. In about a minute the paralysis and anesthesia are 
transferred from his right side to the left. Coincident with this, his difficulty 
of speech disappears and his enunciation becomes clear and easy. This great 
physical change is not in itself so extraordinary, but it is in this case the con- 
comitant of a complete psychical change. Along with the sensory and motor 
changes there is a change in memory and a change in character. Louis V. is 
now gentle, well-mannered and modest. His opinions on politics and religion 
are not only ne longer radical and violently expressed, but he modestly prefers 
to leave such questions to other and wiser heads than his own. He has 
become obedient and tractable. Much of his life is still.a blank to him, but 
his memory now embraces many facts that it did not recall when in stateI. In 
short, while paralysis of the right side, involving as it does the opposite side of 
the brain, shows Louis V. to be a coarse, illiterate peasant, paralysis of the left 
side makes him a docile, well-educated young gentleman. The change is utter 
and complete. f 

The other ‘‘ personalities’ are intermediate between these two, but the facts 
in regard to them are similar. In one of them his memory commands the 
major portion of his life, and the paralysis disappears completely. Some of 

ethese states are induced by physical means, similar to that described above ; 
while others do not require physical intervention of any sort, but ensue on the 
patient’s being told that he is in one of those states. 

These are Mr. Myers’ facts. They are remarkable enough surely, but not 
so remarkable as the theory that he builds upon them. He tells us that this 
phenomenal Louis V. points to the existence in each of us of a double person- 
ality. The one, our ordinary self, is represented by the predominant activity 
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of the left side of the brain, while the other, which occasionally flashes forth in 
dreams and abnormal conditions, represents the savage, brutal, imperious side 
of the man, It is not impossible, Mr. Myers urges, that the two cerebral 
hemispheres may command quite different spheres of knowledge. Though the 
ruder character be manifested by the activity of the right hemisphere, yet it 
perhaps possesses an instinctive insight to which the more cultivated character, 
using the left hemisphere, cannot attain. 

The facts are startling, but this theory is more startling still. Suppose it to 
be true ; then Louis V.’s case compels its indefinite extension. Not only do 
we have two personalities, according as one cerebral hemisphere or the other 
predominates, but we may have more than two—perhaps any number—accord- 
ing as the right and left hemispheres are proportioned to each other in the 
activity of the moment. It follows logically that there is no one Louis V., but 
that there are six Louis V.’s all using the one physical organism. He is not 
one person, but his body harbors six distinct persons. Moreover, personality 
ceases to be the stable unit we have always held it to be, and becomes capable 
of transmutation at a command or by the application of a bar of steel to a 
portion of the physical organism. The consequences, near and remote, of such 
a theory as this fairly take one’s breath away. It revolutionizes philosophy and 
science and necessitates the reconstruction of theories of religion and morality. 
What can it all mean? 

It simply means that Mr. Myers, carried away by the force of his own zeal- 
ous ingenuity, has fallen a victim toa false psychological method. Pathology may 
aid physiology, and does do so to a remarkable degree, but it cannot construct 
a physiology. Just so the study of psychical diseases may throw much light 
on obscure psychological processes, but it can never construct a psychology. 
Diseases of memory, diseases of the will, diseases of personality are diseases, 
and are psychologically abnormal. Their treatment is to be datermined on in 
the light of physiology and normal mental processes, but they themselves can- 
not set the standard for the latter. Personality in its unity and permanence is 
a dictum of consciousness and a necessary condition of all knowledge. It can- 
not be explained away nor even invalidated by any evidence based merely on 
types of disease. The consciousness of personal identity is an essential element 
in psychical health. Its loss or weakening is in itself a sign of disease, and is to 
be treated as such, and not set up as a standard of normal action. These con- 
siderations are so patent that it is difficult to understand how they escaped Mr. 
Myers attention. He should have brought forward his patient as an interest- 
ing and curious study in psychical disease, and not as a type of psychical health, 


Nicuotas Murray But ier. 
Columbia College, New York City. 











X. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
PRESBYTERIAN DEACONESSES. 


AFTER many years of agitation, the Presbyterian churches have at last been 
brought fairly to face the problem of ‘‘ the revival’’ of the office of deaconess. 
As long ago as 1861 the late Dr. W. Fleming Stevenson, in two interesting 
papers in Good Words, commended the institutions of Kaiserswerth to the Pres- 
byterian public as worthy of all imitation. And the late Dr. Alexander T. 
McGill recommended the revival of the office, in a somewhat different sense, to 
many successive classes in Princeton Seminary, publishing his strong appeal 
at length to the church in the first volume of this Review (1880). The Pres- 
byterians have by no means been the first of Protestants to move in this effort to 
revive a primitive office or to organize the work of woman for Christ ; but they 
may prove, in accordance with their genius, to be the first to organize this 
work under general church authority and in complete ecclesiastical control, 
and perhaps they may be the first to revive the office of deaconess in a truly 
Scriptural form. 

For it need not be denied that the office of deaconess is a Scriptural office, 
although it must be confessed that the Biblical warrant for it is of the slender- 
est. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the Apostle means to speak of 
deaconesses, in the midst of the requisites for the deacon, in 1 Tim. iii. 11, 
since this would require us to assume in that passage a double sudden transi- 
tion from one subject to another, of the harshest and most incredible kind. 
And we have pointed out in an earlier number of this Review what seem to 
us insurmountable objections to looking upon the ‘‘ widows’’ of 1 Tim. v. 9 
sq., who must be over sixty years old, must stay at home, and who were sup- 
ported by the alms of the church, as an ecclesiastical order rather than as an order 
of specially honored pensionaries. Weare glad tosee that the latest Presbyterian 
student of ecclesiastical polity, Dr. Thomas Witherow, of Londonderry, although 
only a few years ago (1886) he was inclined to see deaconesses in the ‘‘ women’’ 
of 1 Tim. iii. 11, now accords with us in finding indication of the existence of 
women-deacons in the New Testament only in Romans xvi. 1: ‘‘ I commend 
unto you Phebe our sister, who is a deaconess of the church in Cenchrez.’’ 
This is no doubt a narrow, not to say a precarious foundation on which to 
build much of an ecclesiastical structure. The term here employed (dzax0- 
vos) is of very broad connotation ; and Phebe might conceivably have been 
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only an humble “‘ servant’’ of the Cenchrean church, or indeed, for all that 
the term itself declares, only a Christian belonging to that church (cf. John xii. 
26). Nor is there any compelling reason apparent in the context, shutting us 
up to the technical sense of ‘‘ deaconess.’’ Nevertheless this seems the more 
likely meaning of the phrase ; and this interpretation receives confirmation 
from a clear indication, coming to us from the earliest post-apostolic times, that 
** deaconesses ’’ were then already an established order in the church. 

This one fact, however, is nearly all the safe guidance on the subject with 
which the first patristic age supplies us. He who tries to thread his way 
among the conflicting notices of ‘‘ virgins’’ and ‘‘ widows” and ‘‘ deacon- 
esses ’’ which the earliest fathers have preserved for us, will find himself 
much among the thorns. Dr. Charteris truly says, ‘‘ The study of that history 
does not remove the obscurity of Scripture.’’ In his famous letter to Trajan, 
written about a.D. 112, the younger Pliny speaks of seeking information about 
the Christians by torturing due ancille que ministre dicebantur—from which it 
is clear that minis‘re (doubtless, as Dr. Lightfoot points out, Pliny’s own 
translation of dzaxovoz) was already a /erminus technicus, designating a well- 
known office. But this is pretty nearly the only very early reference we have 
to that office. Even earlier than Pliny, indeed, Ignatius (about a.p. 107), 
speaks of ‘‘ virgins who are called widows’’—from which we learn that the 
term ‘‘ widows’’ also was in technical use at this time, an inference placed 
above all doubt by Lucian’s scoffing remark about ‘‘ old women—they call 
them widows.’’ It is clear, however, that ‘‘ deaconesses’’ and ‘‘ widows’’ 
were different classes. And although this settled usage of the words in techni- 
cal senses, at the opening of the second century, surely implies that the classes 
which they designate were of apostolic age, yet it is a different matter how far 
we are justified in assuming that these offices existed as oftices in the apostolic 
age. The churches were already half a century old, and during that period 
many changes had taken place in the simplicity of the Gospel. Undoubtedly 
the roots of the ‘‘ widows’’ were set in Paul’s arrangements for the pension- 
aries of the church, given in the fifth chapter of 1 Timothy. He appointed 
them to charity and honor ; but honor had already hardened into office by the 
opening of the next century. On the other hand, the class of ‘‘ deaconesses ”’ 
in Trajan’s day illuminates and is itself illuminated by the incidental mention 
of ‘* Phebe, the deaconess,’’ in the Epistle to the Romans, and serves to 
show us that the apostolic church had, along with its deacons, also a body of 
deaconesses. 

The immediately subsequent history of the two classes presents us with an 
odd but not unnatural development. The office of service, which was already, 
by the opening of the second century, matched by the class of honor, was 
gradually overshadowed by it. Deaconesses for a time almost disappear from 
history ; while ‘‘ widows,’’ who rightfully held no office at all, were elevated 
to the rank of the higher clergy. Amid the confusion of the records that have 
come down to us, it is only clear that though the two classes were originally ~ 
separate, yet the latter grew rapidly so great as to endanger the very existence 
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of the office which could alone claim, as such, apostolic origin. Not only 
Ignatius and Lucian, but Polycarp, Hermas, and the Clementine Homilies 
speak clearly of the ‘‘ widows,’’ while by the time of Tertullian they had at- 
tained a station equal in honor with the presbyters themselves. If we could 
venture to adopt the guidance of Mdller’s able compend, which presents us 
with the latest summary of early church history, we should say that the office 
of deaconess was wholly overshadowed, if not rooted out, by that of the 
‘* widows,’’ throughout the whole second century, and was not so much re- 
vived as recreated by the Greek Church of the third century. The following 
is a substantia] transcript of his account of the condition of affairs in the ante- 
Nicene age : 


‘Female deacons (deaconesses) certainly spread freely abroad, but the official insti- 
tution of Deaconesses, which is referred to as early as Pliny’s letter to Trajan, appar- 
ently wholly disappears in the second century until the third, while the institution of 
Widows (ipa), who, supported by the congregation, occupy a position of honor and 
perform their service, is witnessed to everywhere. They bind themselves to live 
henceforth unmarried, receive a seat of honor, and (at least by Tertullian) are reckoned 
among the clergy and assist in the instruction of female catechumens. They doubtless 
also‘assisted in the labors of the diaconate. Lucian testifies to the visits paid to impris- 
oned confessors by widows and orphan children in their service. Their chief function 
seems the guidance and instruction of the female part of the congregation, though it is 
to be noted that public official teaching in the assembled congregation was excluded 
from this. 

‘It is only toward the end of this period that an orvdo of deaconesses appears in the 
Greek Church. The widows, as a body supported by the congregation, who should give 
themselves to prayer, recede from that official position, which is transferred to the dea- 
conesses. The high estimate of virginity conduced to this result, the widows giving way 
to virgin-deaconesses (for this was the rule); and no doubt also the heightened con- 
ception of office, which no longer tolerated a clerical status for the widows, who (zpeo- 
BuriBec) corresponded more to the presbyters than to the deacons. The official 
position of woman in the church recedes from the presbyterate to the diaconate ; and 
this is in accordance with the increased need of female service for the female part of the 
congregation, as also with the need of female organs for directing and carrying on the 
ordinances of divine service for the female catechumens of the congregation. Perhaps 
the transition was made by the deaconess service being given to one of the widows, It 
is already presupposed at the Council of Nice, especially with reference to the Greek 
East, that the institution of deaconesses was general, although without special o:dina- 
tion, and therefore with denial of all special clerical character. Later, in the course of 
the fourth century, the Council of Laodicea forbade the further appointment of over- 
seer-widows (tpoxa@jeva:). On the other hand, this institution of deaconesses received 
no acceptance in the West, where the widows still held their own for some time yet, 
and performed also functions in part belonging to the deaconess service.’ 


The later portion of this history concerns us very little. The ascetic tendencies 
of the second century gave early birth also to a third class—that of ‘‘ virgins.’’ 
The three classes—deaconesses, widows, and virgins—are still clearly distinguished 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, which may, in parts, represent a third-century 
view. This document places the deaconesses on a level with deacons and the 
widows on a level with presbyters. The three were, however, very early con- 
fused together ; and from the fourth century their ordination began to be prohib- 
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ited by councils and their slow decline set in, although another thousand 
years passed away before they were entirely extinct. 

When we speak of a revival of the primitive deaconesses, all this later history 
is, of course, out of court; but it is important that we should begin with an 
effort fairly to face the extreme meagreness of our information as to what the 
primitive order was. When we seek Biblical warrant, we have only the iso- 
lated phrase, ‘‘ Phebe, the deaconess ;’’ when we ask after the testimony of 
the first age of the church, we have only Pliny’s witness that the church in 
Bithynia had amncil/le which they called minisire ; and after that all is darkness 
until the deaconesses emerge into light again as part of the already consider- 
ably corrupted ecclesiastical system of the third century. We have no Biblical 
account of the qualifications for the office or its duties, and no very early 
account of the functions it actually exercised. We are left only to the meagre 
inferences that as Phebe was ‘‘ a deaconess of the church that is at Cenchrez,’’ 
the office was a local one and inhered in the individual congregation ; that as 
Pliny tortured two ancille, there may have been a plurality of deaconesses in 
each congregation ; and that as the name was primitively the same and the 
functions exercised by them from the third century were parallel, they consti- 
tuted a female diaconate similar to and of like standing with the board of dea- 
cons which, in the New Testament, we find in every church. Theories aside, 
this is all we know of the primitive deaconesses., 

The Scriptural form and the Scriptural offices of the church were re-estab- 


lished at the Reformation ; but no attempt was made then to revive this 
woman’s office. Perhaps the first Protestants to make a serious effort to 
reinstitute it were the English Congregationalists of the sixteenth century, as 
Dr. Hackett has pointed out in his interesting notice printed in the American 
edition of Dr. Smith’s Bille Dictionary (p. 574). The occurrence is so inter- 
esting that we transcribe Dr. Hackett’s account : 


‘It may not be known to all readers that the earliest Congregational churches in 
England, in the sixteenth century, recognized fully this order of female laborers as a 
part of their organization. Robert Browne (1582) speaks of the deacon as ‘ the re- 
liever,’ and the deaconess as ‘the widow’ (Hanbury’s Memorials Relating to Inde- 
pendents, i. 21). The Separate or Congregational church of Gainsborough, England 
(1589)—out of which came the Scrooby church, the Leyden church, and the Plymouth 
church--had ‘ relievers’ or ‘ widows,’ who must be ‘ widows of sixty years of age at 
least,’ whose work it was ‘to minister to the sick,’ etc. (Hanbury, i. 30, 31). John- 
son and Ainsworth’s Congregational church in Amsterdam (1606) had ‘ one ancient 
widow for a deaconess.’ Though sixty years old when chosen, ‘she did frequently 
visit the sick and weak; . . . and if they were poor, she would gather relief of them 
that were able, or acquaint the deacons ; and she was obeyed as an officer of Christ’ 
(Young’s Chronicles, p. 455, Boston, 1841). The Cambridge Platform (ch. vii., § 7) 
recognizes this office of deaconess. ‘ The Lord hath appointed ancient widows (where 
they may be had) to minister in the Church, in giving attendance to the sick, and to give 
succor unto them, and others in the like necessities.’ ’’ 


In these arrangements, we observe, ‘‘ widows’ are confused with deacon- 
esses ; and the success of this revival of the office was doubtless greatly handi- 
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capped by this unfortunate circumstance, requiring, as it did, that the 
deaconesses should be at least sixty years old. It is interesting to note, even in 
this error, the care that the Congregationalists took humbly to follow the Scrip- 
tural form ; and therefore also it was that they made the office a local one, 
belonging, like the deacons themselves, to the individual church. It was in this 
understanding of it also that Dr. McGill desired its renewal. ‘‘ If the people 
of a particular church,’’ he says, ‘‘ would simply elect women as well as men 
to the office of deacon, making one board or two separate boards, at their 
pleasure, of course ordained with the same vows and responsible to the same 
authority, as now provided in our constitution, the order is restored.’’ He 
suggested, no doubt, further that, ‘*‘ from this beginning, a development could 
be made of larger boards, in gradation ; corresponding to Presbyteries, Synods, 
and General Assembly, by way of representation ; keeping records at every 
step of such gradation, and reporting their work done or projected to the Judi- 
catories of each plane, composed of ministers and elders.’’ But he would 
scarcely have claimed a direct Scriptural warrant for this ‘‘ development,’’ as 
he claimed it for the office of deaconess itself ; nor indeed was it wholly con- 
gruous with his suggestion that the deaconesses might be incorporated into the 
already existing board of deacons, who are not organized thus into graded 
bodies. This development thus appears to be an excrescence on Dr. McGill’s 
view of the form which the revival of the deaconess should take ; the board 
of deacons find no difficulty in working upon the universal church through the 
proper officers of the church to which they belong, who represent them along 
with the whole church ; and no more should the corresponding board of dea- 
conesses require a separate parallel organization, carrying up their influence to 
Presbytery, Synod or Assembly. It is evident that this extension was due to 
Dr. McGill’s earnest desire to bring the women’s organizations at present ex- 
isting into some sort of vital connection with the church at large. 

Probably more than one Presbyterian congregation in America has already 
acted more or less in the sense of Dr. McGill’s suggestion. Dr. George P. 
Hays, on the floor of the Belfast Council, in 1884, announced himself as the 
happy pastor who possessed twenty-four deaconesses. In 1881 the Corinthian 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, under an impulse received from 
a visit from the younger Fliedner, placed the care of their poor and sick in the 
hands of five ‘* deaconesses,”’ reviving (so it is phrased) the work, but not the 
office. More recently, the Third Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, empowered its three deacons to choose three women from the congre- 
gation to co-operate with them in their work, granting them seats and votes in 
the board’s monthly meeting. These are probably only examples of what has 
been done in many congregations, although thus far without sanction from the 
higher courts of the church. Perhaps the nearest approach to the more formal 
and ecclesiastical revival of the office among us, in its proper Scriptural sense, 
has been made by the Southern Presbyterian Church, which sets forth in its 
Book of Church Order, adopted in 1879, that ‘‘ where it shall appear needful, 
the Church Session may select and appoint godly women for the care of the 
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sick, of prisoners, of poor widows and orphans, and in general for the relief of 
distress.’’ Here we have the essential features of the office. 

Quite a different conception of the office underlies Pastor Fliedner’s revival 
of it at Kaiserswerth, in 1836. He was himself thoroughly persuaded that in 
instituting his noble order, he was restoring to the church the office of Phebe ; 
and he strengthened himself in his self denying labors by the thought that he 
was thus bringing back a divinely instituted office. But it is no disparage- 
ment ot the value of the institutions that have grown out of his work, or of the 
inestimable benefits which they have conferred on the world, to remind our- 
selves that the name of ‘‘ deaconess’’ is scarcely fairly applied to the sisters 
trained within their walls. This is becoming recognized by the German writers 
on the subject, as, for example, by Wichern, in the last edition of Herzog, who 
wishes us not to conceal from ourselves that the correctness of the name 
‘* deaconesses,’’ as applied to them, may justly be doubted ; and thinks that 
the designation of ‘‘ evangelical sisters’’ would be more suitable. The whole 
Kaiserswerth conception of the order, in a word, is based not on that of the 
deacons, as they existed in the New Testament church, but rather on those 
working sisterhoods of the medizval church which, at their best estate, Pro- 
fessor Charteris has admirably described in his able report on Woman’s Work, 
offered to the recent Council at London. What has been accomplished by the 
Kaiserswerth revival of these orders, in a purer form and in a Protestant spirit, 
all the world knows. But even Kaiserswerth has no general ecclesiastical 
standing. All its work was instituted and has been prosecuted in a sponta- 
neous way, by a voluntary association, and under an impulse arising from the 
devotion of a single pastor working within the limits of his own parish. The 
societies to which its example has given birth have mostly, like it, remained 
independent of ecclesiastical authority ; and only in the Church of England, 
where they have exhibited a tendency to give way before or to become assimi- 
lated to sisterhoods of a more conventual type, have they tended to seek or 
find ecclesiastical status and significance. The undesirableness of the drift 
which has there set in is evidenced by the ecclesiastical pretentions to which it 
has given birth. Although the whole movement in England owes its existence, 
directly or indirectly, to the impulse of Kaiserswerth, it has become fashionable 
for the English sisterhoods to despise their lowly mother. Such a passage as 
the following, from the last edition of Dr. Hook’s Church Dictonary, attains 
the high-water mark of intolerant and intolerable arrogance : ‘‘ The setting 
apart of women for the work of visiting and instructing the poor, for tending 
the sick, and generally for such benevolent ministrations as women are well 
adapted for, was revived on a considerable scale by German and French 
Protestants at Kaiserswerth in 1836, at Strasburg and Miilhausen in 1842, 
and the time-honored title of deaconess was assumed by them. . . .__ It has un- 
fortunately resulted, from unauthorized assumption of the ancient and apostolical 
title by these women, upon whom no such office was canonically conferred, 
that their example was followed in England, and that the name is frequently 
claimed by many women who are often mere nurses, and are in no way con- 
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nected officially with the order of the Catholic Church. In 1861, after being 
in abeyance for one thousand years, the ancient order was at last revived in the 
person of Catherine Elizabeth Ferard, invested duly with the office of deaconess 
by Bishop Tait, of London.’’ As this seems to be ‘‘ a question about:words and 
names and their own law,’’ the Church of England may be left to look to it ; 
but it is perfectly clear to the historical eye that the ‘‘ first’’ English deacon- 
ess of 1861 has no better right to the name, merely because of her ordination 
by Bishop Tait, than her despised sisters have. Nevertheless England has her 
Mildmay as well as her ‘‘ Convents,’’ and Mildmay has proved itself to have 
force to pass on the succession to others ; for the true model of the recent re- 
vival of deaconesses in the Church of Scotland is to be found in Mildmay and 
Kaiserswerth rather than in Cenchrez. ‘ 
Themovement which, under Dr. Charteris’s able advocacy, has resulted in 
the establishment of an order of ‘‘ deaconesses *’ in the Church of Scotland, 
includes much more, however, than a mere ecclesiastical habilitation of Mild. 
may or Kaiserswerth ; it contemplates nothing less than the organization of the 
whole of woman’s work in the church under one elaborate scheme. It was set 
fairly on foot by the General Assembly of 1885, when the Committee on 
Christian Life and Work, of which Dr. Charteris is Convener, was directed to 
inquire into the subject of woman’s work in the church and to bring up a 
definite report and suggestions to the next Assembly. Accordingly a scheme 
was reported in 1886 which, although it involved ‘‘a startling innovation,’’ 
was yet received almost without discussion, and has, after further consideration 
by the Assemblies of 1887 and 1888, been made a part of the organized work 
of the church. By this scheme woman’s work is fully organized in three 
grades. At the bottom stands the Women's Guild, which is the outer court, as 
it were, of the order, and which is meant to include in itself all members of 
Bible classes, of young women’s congregational associations, of mission work- 
ing-parties, of Dorcas societies, as well as all tract distributers, Sabbath-school 
teachers, members of the church choir and the like, in each parish. Next 
above this stands the Women- Workers’ Guild, into which none are admitted who 
have not attained a specified age and who have not worked at least two years 
with the approval of the Kirk Session which enrolls them. Still above this 
stand the Deaconesses, for admission among whom it is required that the appli- 
cant undertakes to ‘‘ make Christian work in connection with the Church the 
chief object of her life so long as she shall occupy the position of Deaconess.’’ 
‘It is provided,’ writes Dr. Charteris, the principal author of this scheme, 
‘* that along with the application for the admission of any person to the office of 
a Deaconess there shall be submitted a certificate from a Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly entrusted with that duty, stating that the candidate is qualified in 
respect of education, and that she has had seven years’ experience in Christian 
work, or two years’ training in the Deaconesses' Institution and Training 
Home.’’ It is further provided that ‘‘ before granting the application the 
Kirk Session shall intimate to the Presbytery their intention of doing so, unless 
objection be offered by the Presbytery at its first meeting thereafter.’’ Effect 
19 ’ 
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has already been given to this somewhat complicated scheme. A Deaconesses’ 
Institution has been established in George Square, Edinburgh, of which Miss 
Alice Maud Maxwell became the first superintendent last May, after six 
months’ study of like institutions in England. And more recently the first 
three deaconesses of the Church of Scotland have been solemnly inducted into 
their office. A very interesting account of this final step in the full inaugura- 
tion of the scheme is given by Rev. William Robertson, M.A., in the February 
number of Zhe Guild ; Life and Work. ‘‘ In each case the admission was ap- 
pointed by the Kirk Session after the necessary certificates from the Assemblyes 
Committee on Christian Life and Work had been received, and due intimation 
made to the Presbytery. The questions appointed by the General Assembly 
were put to them—‘ Do you desire to be set apart as a Deaconess, and as 
such to serve the Lord Jesus Christ in the Church which is his body? Wo you 
promise, as a Deaconess of the Church of Scotland, to work in connection with 
that Church, subject to its Courts, and in particular to the Kirk Session of the 
parish in which you work? Do you engage in the strength of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Master, faithfully and prayerfully to perform the duties of 
this office ??’’ Mr. Robertson further remarks that in some respects these are 
not only the first, but also representative deaconesses, and that not only because 
‘*each represents an old Scottish family, whose members have been distin- 
guished for Christian and philanthropic labors,’’ but also ‘‘ because each 
represents a different type of Deaconess work.’’ ‘‘ Lady Grisell Baillie will 
continue, as before, her gentle ministries among the people of her own parish 
—ever gladly at the call of the Church’s need there ; Miss Davidson's Mission 
is to be at theservice of every minister who desires help in organizing or carry- 
ing on work among the women of his parish, forming branches of the Wom- 
en’s Guild, or addressing meetings of women in connection with evangelistic 
work ; while Miss Maxwell, in the Training Home—with its classes, lectures, 
and missionary activities—is rearing a band of trained workers, through whose 
life and labors the cause of the Lord Jesus Christ will be furthered both in our 
own land and in the Mission field.’’ Obviously there is much here which cannot 
find its example at Kaiserswerth ; but how far the scheme as a whole is modi- 
fied from the institutions of the Kaiserswerth type, Professor Charteris teaches 
us by the closing words of his report to the London Council : 


‘‘ Though new,” he says, ‘‘ this scheme is not revolutionary or novel. It is new in 
this respect, that, so far as your Committee know, there has been but one attempt "’— 
the reference is to the Scotch scheme outlined above—‘‘ and that since last Council, 
by a church of the Reformation, to make the organization of woman’s work a branch of 
the general organization of the Church, under the control of her several judicatories. 
It will be observed that in the scheme which we suggest, the Courts of the Church are 
specially called to sanction the respective grades. This, or something like this, seems 
necessary if the organization is to be complete. The Church of England has deacon- 
esses in several dioceses, and is striving after a more general organization. But these 
detached efforts are not yet part of a general system. The great English institutions 
—such as Mildmay, Kilburn, and the rest—are for the most part the outcome of the faith 
of one brave spirit, and of his or her associates, who are not responsible to any Church, 
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and for whose work the Church is not responsible, though a clergyman, or a minister, 
or a bishop may heartily sympathize. The German Churches have no free corporate 
organizations ; and Kaiserswerth and the like are institutions representing only those 
who combine to maintain them.”’ 


It is practically this scheme, already in operation in the Church of Scotland, 
which the London Council of the Presbyterian Reformed Churches commends 
to its constituents. The formal inauguration of the movement in the Alliance 
antedates its emergence in the Scotch Assembly. Ina paper on ‘‘ Lay Help 
in Church Work,’’ read at the Belfast Council in 1884, Dr. J. Monro Gibson 
asked : ‘‘ Ought not the office of the Deaconess to be revived without any fur- 
ther separation from the duties of ordinary life than in the case of the elder, 
but with the right and privilege and duty of attending to that large portion of 
the ordinary district visitation which neither minister nor elder can well over- 
take ?’’ His suggestion was emphasized by Dr. Charteris, and this led to a 
motion being offered by Dr. George P. Hays that ‘‘a Committee on the subject 
of woman’s work in the Church, and the Scriptural references thereto, be now 
appointed,’’ with Dr. Charteris as chairman, ‘‘ with instructions to prepare a 
Report for the next meeting of the Council.’’ It was in fulfilment of this duty 
thus put upon him that Dr. Charteris prepared the valuable report which was 
offered at the London Council last summer. Dr. Gibson’s language appar- 
ently points to a board of congregational deaconesses ; but it was inevitable 
that Dr. Charteris should recommend rather the elaborate guild system which 
he had already been instrumental in inaugurating in the Church of Scotland. 
As in receiving the report the Council not only approved it, but ‘‘ commended 
the details of the scheme stated in the report to the consideration of the 
Churches represented in the Alliance,’’ the question which is thus brought 
before the Presbyterian churches is not so much the revival of the apostolic 
office of deaconess, as the organization of the whole work of women in the 
Church under ecclesiastical authority and direction, together with the churchly 
institution and control of training schools for Christian workers. 

In making this last remark we have no further intent than to keep distinct 
things unconfused. It isa fact that the meaning of the term ‘* deaconess’’ is 
differently conceived in America and in Scotland. On this side of the sea we 
think at once of a congregational office parallel with the board of deacons ; on 
that the sisterhoods of Kaiserswerth more or less govern the conception. It isa 
fact further that ‘* deaconesses’’ is distinctly a misnomer for the sisters of 
the Kaiserswerth type ; and that what little Scriptural warrant there is for *‘ dea- 
conesses ’’ of any sort utterly fails when the attempt is made to apply it to them. 
If we are to confine all our ecclesiastical activities to forms which were already 
in existence in the Apostles’ time, we may, indeed, find warrant for a congre- 
gational body of deaconesses ; but we must have done at once with such dea- 
conesses as have been instituted by the Church of Scotland, and recommended 
to the Presbyterian Churches by the London Council. Few would be willing, 
however, to assume so extremea position. God has beyond question asserted 
his right to organize his own house as seems to him well, in order that it may 
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best serve its purpose as the pillar and ground of the truth ; and in pursuance 
of this purpose he has shed down gifts upon it, appointed its officers and pre- 
scribed their qualifications. But he has not forbidden us to bring the prin- 
ciples of government which are involved in and shine transparently through 
the institutions which he has ordained, to a further application in broader 
arrangements to suit the ever-widening sphere which the church is continually 
occupying in fulfilment of its commission to disciple al] nations. That an ex- 
ample of a Kaiserswerth Deaconess-house may not be found in the New Testa- 
ment need not be fatal to its claims to ecclesiastical recognition or establish- 
ment, any more than the like failure of an example of an associated Presbytery 
is fatal to the ecclesiastical erection of Presbyterial government—provided 
only that the one as well as the other can be shown to be a further application 
of principles involved in the institutions appointed by God for the church. 
Account for it as we may, it is true that the organization of the church by the 
Apostles while authoritative and, as far as it goes, constituting, jure dino, the 
indispensable form which the organization of every church should take, was 
yet developed only so far as the conditions of the time called for, and does not 
carry us by express precept or example beyond the individual congregation. 
All that concerns the associated activities of the churches—held together in 
‘that day by the universal authority of the Apostles—is to be defended only on 
the ground of ‘‘ legitimate development’ '"—that is, of the further application of 
the divinely embodied principles of church organization. 

We need not doubt, then, that the church has a distinct right to organize 
the work of woman after either of the fashions toward which the minds of Pres- 
byterians turn when they speak of ‘‘ deaconesses.’’ Bare right, however, does 
not vindicate wisdom. And it is to be hoped that there will be careful consid- 
eration of all the implications and, we may add, complications of the proposed 
action before the churches commit themselves irrevocably. Meanwhile, there 
is rapidly arising, in the natural course of affairs, a strong incitement toward in 
some way reducing to churchly character and to some sufficient form of eccle- 
siastical oversight, the whole sphere of woman’s work. Woman’s work does 
not wait to be organized. Women have already organized their own work in 
the church ; and with a zeal and success which shame the prevailing apathy of 
Christian men, women have worked out for themselves a whole series of insti- 
tutions which, while the church sleeps, may perchance grow fatally to over- 
shadow its official and authorized agencies. To shut our eyes to the dangers 
inherent in these gigantic voluntary associations would be as silly as it might 
prove to be suicidal. Nor is it an adequate annulment of these dangers to 
plead that the loving loyalty of our women to our church system has shown 
itself to be as great as their loving zeal for God’s work. This is true, and 
deserves highest praise. But we must bear in mind the important principle 
pointed out by one of the brothers Hare—that the essential character of no 
theory or institution is adequately expressed in its inaugurators, since they 
make the institution, while it is the institution that makes the next generation 
ef its administrators, The essential principle of every organization comes out 
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sooner or later in its working ; and independent and voluntary agencies show 
sooner or later that they have both independence and will of their own. 
There lie within the bosom of the great beneficent organizations of woman’s 
work, as they are at present developing without adequate points of union with 
the official church machinery, many hidden dangers to the church's whole 
structure and efficiency, some of which can scarcely fail to shake the church of 
the next age, unless some way be now discovered by which the whole system 
may be not merely recognized, but, in a Scriptural manner, incorporated into 
the body of the church’s own activities, subjected to its lawful courts, and 
organized in accordance with its essential structure, so that it may become a 
harmoniously working part of the one organic whole. The simple revival of 
the congregational deaconess seems scarcely able to meet all the necessities of 
the case. And hence Dr. McGill, working on that conception of what a dea- 
coness should be, no less than Dr. Charteris, working on the other, pro- 
vided for a broader scheme. The real question is, How may woman’s work be 
organized so as to make it part of the church work and not extra-ecclesiastical ? 
It cannot seem strange that men’s eyes turn for the answer toward the grandly 
successful sister-houses of Kaiserswerth and similar societies. Dr. Charteris’s 
scheme is certainly drawn with adequate care, on the one hand, not to transgress 
the limits placed by God himself in his word upon the proper functions of 
woman in a Christian society, and, on the other, to secure that measure of eccle- 
siastical control to which it is necessary that every church institution should be 
subjected in order that it may work harmoniously toward the one common end. 
We do not go so far as to recommend its adoption by our churches. We 
raise the query, rather, whether something less complicated might not be dis- 
coverable. Whether, for instance, we could not have congregational deacon- 
esses at the bottom and the Kaiserswerth sisters at the top. But Dr. Charteris’s 
scheme is not un-Presbyterian, and its adoption as it stands would be better 
than acquiescence in a /aissez-faire policy, with all the dangers it involves. 
The practical wisdom of the church is face to face with a real problem, to set- 
tle which, with loyalty to God's word, to his church, and to all the interésts 
that are involved, will test its quality. Meanwhile, we counsel patience and 
prudence, and look on with much interest and many doubts. 


Benjamin B. WarFiELD, 
Princeton. 
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THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES, 


Tue Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the sources 
whence we derive Christian doctrine, and the means of grace whereby God 
communicates to us the blessings of redemption and through which we may 
approach unto the heavenly throne. It is of fundamental importance that the 
ministers of the Word should be thoroughly trained in the sacred oracles, in 
their length and breadth, their height and depth, and in their entirety. Only 
by such a training can the ministers become safe guides to the people of God 
and wise counsellors in the way of salvation. 

The Bible of the Christian Church was composed in three ancient languages— 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. No one can gain access to the original springs 
of the divine Word except through the mastery of these ancient languages. All 
interpretation must depend upon grammatical interpretation, and that is possi- 
ble only through a knowledge of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek grammar. No 
interpretation can be any other than second hand that is not based on the study 
of the original text. 

A knowledge of the original languages of the Bible is necessary not only for 
grammatical interpretation, but also for many other departments of Biblical 
study. Little can be done in determining the numberless questions of Textual 
Criticism without a knowledge of the original text. The problems of the 
Higher or Literary Criticism must ever remain in many respects obscure and 
uncertain to those who do not know the literary forms and styles of the origi- 
nal documents. A large part of the prejudice against Biblical Criticism is due 
to the neglect of the original texts by the ministry. No exegesis can be reliable 
that is not made in the lines of the methods of reasoning, rhetorical forms and 
the scenery and life of the authors of the sacred books. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the notion that any uneducated person or partially educated person 
is able to understand and to teach the sublime doctrines and the profound 
mysteries of the Sacred Scriptures. Such persons may find on the surface 
sufficient for their souls’ redemption and comfort. Their familiarity with the 
marrow of the Gospel and the Psalter will bring them into communion with 
Jesus Christ, and they will grow in grace thereby. But the deeper and more 
extensive their studies, the more are they exposed to errors and perils of every 
kind that are ready to entrap them on every side as they have entrapped others, 
and experienced guides are indispensable for their progress and their safety. 

The great mass of the Scriptures remain sealed and unknown to the ordinary 
reader. A small portion of the Bible is really known and still less really used 
by the majority of Christians. They have access to it, but do not know and 
cannot know it except through teachers qualified to instruct them. They only 
know the elements, and do not know that which is indispensable to the higher 
grades of knowledge and sanctification. 

Protestantism has ever insisted upon the importance of giving the Bible to 
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the people. And this has been fruitful in good. But it also has its evil con- 
sequences. This was seen at the first Reformation and during the progress of 
the second Reformation in the springing up of a vast number of sects founded 
by men who supposed that with the English or German Bible in their hands 
they knew more than the most highly educated doctors. They thought that 
they were divinely guided to bring forth new doctrines from the Scriptures, 
when really they were covering the Bible with their conceits and follies and 
making it a mirror to reflect their own crudity and ignorance. The Bible is 
the most dangerous of books in the hands of ignorant and fanatical preachers. 

The Christian Church in all ages has found it necessary to train the ministry 
in a knowledge of divine things. It is perilous to commit the treasures of the 
divine Word into the hands of men who are so wise as to do without a theologi- 
cal education. 

When Protestantism gave the Bible to the people it thereby pledged itself to 
furnish the people with teachers trained in the most efficient way to expound it 
to them. 

The Protestant Reformers were not only trained men, the most finished 
scholars of their times in Theological Science, but they were also masters of 
the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. They could not have done their 
work without this knowledge of the divine originals. Thomas Cartwright, the 
Father of Puritanism, was one of the best Hebraists of his time. The West- 
minster divines and the Puritan Fathers knew their Bibles much better than 
their descendants. Among the first professorships in the colleges and univer- 
sities of Protestantism were professorships of Greek and Hebrew, and these 
chairs, with the chair of Divinity, made up the entire department of the earlier 
theological education of the Protestant ministry. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth century, Biblical studies 
were neglected and other chairs of instruction were multiplied in the theologi- 
cal seminaries at the cost of Biblical instruction. But in the second half of 
our century there has been a great change, and Biblical studies are now at the 
front ; only they have not sufficient provision for their prosecution in the pres- 
ent curriculum of the American colleges and theological seminaries, 

There can be no safe exegesis, yes, there can be no safe dogmatics, without 
a fundamental Hebrew and Greek Exegesis. The tendency of dogmatic theol- 
ogy is to use the Bible and too often abuse it, in the interests of a dogmatic 
system which is moulded by the philosophical views, the metaphysical opin- 
ions, the logical methods, and the standpoint of the theologian and that of his 
denomination or school. I have no sympathy with those who are opposed to 
dogmatic theology. I think that it is a necessary part of theological disci- 
pline. It is clear to me that it must use the metaphysical and mystic elements, 
and that speculation is indispensable to accomplish its best results. But dog- 
maticians should be honest, and give credit to the sources whence they derive 
their material. It is not honest to attribute to the Scriptures what is derived 
from speculation, or from metaphysics, or mysticism. I have no sympathy 
with the school of Ritschl in its efforts to get rid of these important elements 
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of dogmatics. I agree with Martensen and Dorner in the effort to discrimi- 
nate the sources, and to use them all to their best advantage. And yet there 
can be little doubt that dogmatic theology has often been a foe to a sound exe- 
gesis. This is especially true of the scholastic divines of Romanism and 
Protestantism. A vast number of misinterpretations of Scripture have come 
into our text-books of Divinity and into our popular traditions, and are stereo- 
typed in preaching phrases and in the prayers of our deacons and elders. We 
have all been brought up in their atmosphere. I have found it the most dis- 
tressing part of my study of the Bible to have so many of these traditional 
interpretations undermined and destroyed. As I study the Bible, an increas- 
ing number of them are slain by the flaming sword of divine truth, so that the 
Bible has become to me a new Book. This is the experience of a large num- 
ber of Biblical scholars in our day. A silent but vast revolution is in progress. 
The Bible is asserting its rights against centuries of dogmatism that have 
neglected it and abused it. It is indispensable to soundness in the faith and 
genuine theological progress that we should let the scholastic divinity shift for 
itself and fall back ourselves on the creeds of the Reformation and the West- 
minster symbols. 

The present unfortunate condition of theological science is due to the 
neglect of the study of the originals of the Bible, and a dependence upon a 
superficial reading of the English Version for proof texts, or for texts of ser- 
mons and talks for lecture-room and prayer meeting. Such teaching and such 
preaching have filled our minds and books with a multitude of traditional 
errors. 

There has been a great revival of Biblical study in the past fifteen years. 
The Hebrew and Greek originals of the Scriptures have been studied more 
than at any time since the seventeenth century. Biblical scholarship has as- 
sumed the importance that it had in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
It is only natural that a study of the English Bible should share in that 
advance. 

It is necessary that theological students should be thoroughly trained in the 
Greek and Hebrew Bibles. Those who have tried theological education based 
on a study of the English Bible only have failed, asthey deserved. Such efforts 
always will fail. ‘There may be exceptional cases in which ministers may be 
excused from the study of the originals, but these must remain exceptions, and 
those who are thus excused should understand that they are just so far deficient, 
and always will remain deficient. There are so-called evangelists, and some 
ministers, who have forgotten their Hebrew and Greek, who scorn the Biblical 
training of theological seminaries, and who think that the English Bible is good 
enough forthem. They think that they have the key to unlock its treasures 
that Greek and Hebrew professors have not found. But it is evident to the 
professors who may chance to listen to them, that the only key they have is 
their own conceit, that opens the door of their own folly. 

There is no calling in life in which men can attain proficiency and perma- 
nent success without a long, patient, persistent, technical training. It is only 
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the modern so-called evangelist who steps forth fully equipped without an edu- 
cation, like Pallas from the brain of Zeus. :The twelve Apostles needed train- 
ing for many months by the Messiah himself before he commissioned them 
to preach his Gospel, and Paul had to be trained in the best schools of Grecian 
and Jewish culture; but in our days men are rising up of such extraordinary 
genius that they can spring into the pulpit from any calling in life, and teach 
the best-trained ministers how to interpret and expound the Scriptures. If 
only they have the rare qualifications of coarseness and vulgarity, and can speak 
in such bad English as to shock the children from our public schools, they 
may hope to have wonderful success in expounding the Scriptures not only to 
the masses, but especially to the classes, and, above all, to the clergy, who, it is 
supposed, are not accustomed to study the Scriptures in their bare reality and 
in common sense methods. 

The Church is sufficiently familiar with such sounding brass and clanging 
cymbals. The only way to overcome such ignorance is by the spread of 
knowledge. The Church ought to do more for the expounding of the English 
Bible, and to train its ministers more efficiently for this work. 

The ministry must know the originals and draw their inspiration from the 
originals, but they have to teach their people through the medium of the Eng- 
lish Bible, and, therefore, it is necessary that they should understand this 
medium and that they should have facility in its use. The study of the 
English Bible is not to do away with a study of the Greek and Hebrew Bibles, 
but is rather to be the medium through which the knowledge of the original 
Scriptures may be communicated to the people. Those who have mastered 
the originals are the only ones competent to use the English Bible for the in- 
struction of the people. Their knowledge of the originals guards them from 
most of the errors and blunders to which I have referred, and opens up to them 
paths of heavenly wisdom that are closed to all others. But the knowledge of 
the originals will be of little service to them as public teachers unless they can 
use the English Bible as the medium by which they are to instruct the people. 
They need thorough training in the use of the English Bible as well as in the 
original Scriptures, and only in this way does their knowledge of the originals 
attain its practical importance and bestow its blessings through the ministry on 
the Church. In my opinion, the institutions of learning -have been neglecting 
the English Bible, and it is high time that its study should take a prominent 
place in the curriculum of every theological seminary. 

The study of the English Bible in the theological seminary has, therefore, 
this as its aim: (1) To set the English Bible in the light of the Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Greek originals ; (2) to impregnate the English Bible with the spirit 
and life of the originals ; (3) to train the student to expound the English 
Bible in that light and spirit and life ; (4) to give him a comprehensive view 
of the whole Bible, showing him the principles of its structure, the variety and 
unity of its organism ; (5) to set the whole Scripture in the light shining from the 
Throne of God. 

Such a study of the English Bible in the curriculum of a theological semi- 
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nary should not interfere with any existing courses of study. The Hebrew Old 
Testament and the Greek New Testament need more time for their study, 
and this work cannot be curtailed for the new work. It should go with a new 
department. The new department that can do this work to the best advantage 
is the department of Biblical Theology. No Biblical Theology can be con- 
structed without a thorough knowledge of the originals, but it cannot require 
the student to use the original passages in its study, because that would imply 
a facility which only the most accomplished Biblical scholars possess. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the English Bible should be used in the class-room 
in the light of the original text. 

Biblical Theology has as its aim to present the theology of the Bible in its 
Biblical organism within the Sacred Scriptures themselves. Biblical Theology 
discards speculation, metaphysics, mysticism, and the history of doctrine, as 
well as the ecclesiastical symbols—all those other elements upon which dog- 
matic theology depends, and limits itself to the Bible. The Bible is its one 
and only source. But it has to do with the whole Bible, and not with selections 
or proof passages from it. Hence it is more comprehensive of the Bible than 
the dogmatic system. It includes religion and morals, as well as doctrines of 
faith. It accordingly enters into the field of Biblical History on the one side, 
and it covers the field of practical religious life on the other side. It is the 
crown of Bible Study. It presupposes every other department of Biblical 
Study. There is nothing in the Bible of any importance that does not con- 
tribute to its resources, or is not comprehended within its lines. Accordingly, 
Biblical Theology is the department of theological instruction that is best 
adapted to give instruction in the English Bible. 

There are several different methods of teaching Biblical Theology, and ac- 
cordingly there may be several different methods of teaching the English Bible 
in connection with it. Each teacher will make his own way, and enrich it with 
his individuality and his experience. Such a study of the English Bible in 
connection with the department of Biblical Theology is helpful in many ways. 
It gives the student a familiarity with the length and breadth of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The study of the original text favors detailed, minute examination 
of passages. It is impossible to do more than go over specimens of the 
Bible. There is danger that many important parts of the Scriptures may be 
neglected. The ordinary method in the German universities encourages the 
study of a few books, such as Genesis, Psalms, Isaiah, Job, and Minor Prophets 
in the Old Testament. It is not common to teach other portions of the Old 
Testament in the class-room. Accordingly, students and professors both neglect 
the other portions of the Old Testament. There are few, and those inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, helps for many of the other books. It has been my method 
to give my students selections of the most important sections of the Old 
Testament, so that they might have a knowledge of specimens ofall of the 
writings. 

Each of these methods has its advantages and disadvantages. I think that it 
would be easy to show that considerable portions of the New Testament have 
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been neglected in the class-rooms of German universities and American theo- 
logical seminaries, and that some of the defects in modern theology are due to 
this method. 

It is impossible, in a three years’ course of theological study, to go over the 
whole Bible in the original text. It would require six or seven years of close 
application to accomplish this. Therefore, it is indispensable, if the student is 
to have a knowledge of the Bible in all its parts and as a whole, that he should 
supplement his study of the original texts by study of the English Bible in all 
other passages. It has been my custom to read selections from all the writings 
of the Old Testament in Hebrew with my classes, and urge them at the same 
time to read the rest of the books, except these selections, in their English 
Bibles. But we need something more than this. There should be a study of 
these passages of the English Bible as a complement to the study of the speci- 
mens of the Hebrew and Greek Bibles. 

The study of the Scriptures in connection with a course of Biblical Theology 
enables, yes, requires the professor to study all the books of the Bible in their 
order of development and their relation. If the professor is dealing with the 
doctrine of Creation in the Old Testament, he is obliged to bring every passage 
relating to the subject under review, and to trace the development of the doc- 
trine from writing to writing. If now in his examination he gives his class the 
most important passages of the Old Testament, in which this doctrine is pre- 
sented, and requires them to expound them, they connect the doctrine with 
the passages in a way that is not possible in any other method. If the profes- 
sor is dealing with the doctrine of Repentance in the New Testament, all the 
passages will come under review in their order of development, and this doc- 
trine will stand out in all its practical bearings fresh from the divine sources 
themselves with a power that will never be forgotten, and these passages will 
ever remain associated with the doctrine. And so, as one topic after another 
is taken up, the student is led through the entire Bible. 

If now another method of teaching Bible Theology is adopted, and the the- 
ology of each writing is considered by itself in its order of composition, the 
writings will be searched from every point of view by professor and by 
student. 

This method of studying the English Bible will be helpful in many direc- 
tions: (1) It will give the student a knowledge of the structure, of the 
wonderful variety and richness of the Bible, of its consistency, harmony, and 
unity, such as can be attained in no other way. 

(2) It will be helpful to the study of dogmatic theology. One of the great- 
est difficulties in a course of dogmatics is to fix the proof texts in the mind 
of the student. But if he has been accustomed, in his course of Biblical The- 
ology, to find the doctrine in its Scriptural bed and to associate it with its 
native source, dogmatic theology will gain reinforcement that is much needed. 

(3) The practical department will be aided ; the student’s mind will be 
stored with passages of Scripture in organic connection ; the material will be 
enriched with stores of texts, no longer isolated, but in their context, and in- 
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terrelated with others of kindred theme, so that they will be already pregnant 
and ready to yield fruit in rich discourse. 

(4) The devotions of the students will be enriched by a knowledge of the 
English Psalter and the prayers and praise of the Scriptures, which take a very 
important place in any complete system of Biblical Theology. 

It is easy to see that there may be abundant advantages in many directions 
from a systematic course of study of the English Bible in our theological semi- 
naries. There are perils in several directions if such a course should be urged 
in conflict with the more technical studies, and if any one should presume to 
make it a sufficient substitute for a study of the original texts ; but there are 
no reasons, so far as I can see, why we may not give it a place in the regular 
course of theological study, where it will enrich the entire course and help all 
the departments, and be fruitful in blessing to the religious life of professors 


and students. C. A. Brices. 
New York. 
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REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, with Analyses and 
Illustrative Literature. By O. S. STEARNS, D.D., Professor of Biblical Inter- 
pretation in Newton Theological Seminary. 


EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE HEILIGE SCHRIFT ALTEN UND NEUEN TESTAMENTS. 
Vortrige von GEORG BEHRMANN, Hauptpastor zu St. Michaelis in Hamburg. 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. 1888. 


The former of these books, as might be expected from its modest dimensions, 
contains an outline rather than a detailed presentation of the subject of which it 
treats. It is evidently intended to meet the popular demand of our day, which 
calls for brief compendiums rather than elaborate treatises. An introduction is 
here furnished to each of the 39 books of the Old Testament, including an 
analysis or summary of contents, suggestions in regard to interpretation, men- 
tion of difficulties to be examined, references to the more important illustrative 
literature, and all within the compass of 148 duodecimo pages, The volume 
gives evidence of having been prepared carefully ; what the author has attempted 
to do he has done well, and his little work will be found a valuable help in 
Bible-class instruction and to Bible readers generally. 

Of similar title, but constructed on a different pattern, is the second work 
named above. In this volume we have a series of popular lectures, 14 in number, 
intended to serve as a guide to the profitable study of the Scriptures, Old Testa- 
ment and New. The lectures are given to the public substantially as they were 
prepared for oral delivery, and are followed by an appendix of 85 pages contain- 
ing notes and illustrative quotations, Critical discussions are introduced but 
sparingly as the nature of the work has required; but the author everywhere 
manifests a thoroughly conservative position, reverence for the Bible as the 
Word of God, and full sympathy with evangelical doctrine. 


W. H. JEFFERS. 


KURZGEFASSTER COMMENTAR ZU DEN HEILIGEN SCHRIFTEN ALTEN UND 
NEUEN TESTAMENTS, SOWIE ZU DEN APOCRYPHEN. Herausgegeben von 
D. HERMANN STRACK und D. OTTO Z6CKLER. Altes Testament. Sechste 
Abtheilung: Diz PSALMEN UND DIE SPRUECHE SALOMOS. Ausgelegt von 
D. ¥r. W. SCHULTz und D, HERMANN STRACK. N6Ordlingen, 1888. Verlag 
der C. H. Beck’schen Buchhandlung. New York: B, Westermann & Co, 


In the recent debate between Professors Schiirer and Zéckler, as the repre- 
sentatives in Germany of liberal and conservative theology, the charge was 
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brought by the former against some commentaries of this series, and especially 
against those prepared by Zéckler himself, that the results of modern exegesis 
had been disregarded in the interest of orthodoxy. This charge, whether just or 
unjust in the case referred to, is certainly not applicable to the work lying before 
us. Apart from the reverential tone preserved throughout and the laudable 
absence of that hypercritical tendency, which will at times find its way even into 
commentaries, the theological position of the authors has but slightly influenced 
their historical and exegetical views ; and many things could be pointed out to 
which a person of an orthodox turn of mind might take exception. The fact is 
significant as indicative of the relative meaning of the term orthodox, and as 
showing that a view considered rather advanced here may be classified as con- 
servative in Germany. With reference to the Psalms Hupfeld’s definition of 
them as ‘‘ memorials of subjective religiousness’’ is unconditionally accepted at 
the outset, and it is more or Jess owing to this that the objections, which espe- 
cially from a N. T. standpoint are urged against certain prominent ideas con- 
cerning the Psalter, have not been as successfully met as would be desirable. 
The same conception has also interfered with doing full justice to the Messianic 
element. Pss. 2d and 1toth, it is admitted, are directly prophetic ; Pss. 45, 72, 22, 
69 typically prophetic ; and the typically prophetic character of a third class is 
made dependent on the permanent validity of certain truths or general laws that 
apply equally to the situation of type and antitype. There can be no objection 
to the principle of typology, which is everywhere recognized in the N. T. itself ; 
but we cannot, by transferring the prophetic element from the words to the facts 
that underlie them, avoid the necessity of recognizing it when plainly present. 
This rule has not always been observed, and in regard to the third class of Mes- 
sianic Psalms, we may justly question the right of N. T. authors to quote them 
as such, if the connection between their subject and the Messiah is as Joose and 
vague as indicated above. We cannot admit that in Ps. xxii. 19, the words, or 
rather the facts described by the words, were not intended as a prophecy and 
type from the beginning, and that only afterward the fate of Christ was provi- 
dentially shaped in complete accordance with them. This must seem to every 
unprejudiced mind a perversion of the natural order that considers the anti- 
typical facts as the logical prius of the typical, and conceives of the latter as 
framed with a view to the former and not the reverse. Nor can we concede 
that, with reference to the 11oth Ps., Christ's argument drawn from it remains 
intact and valid, if the Davidic authorship be surrendered. In this case an 
apologetic interest has driven to a position that is far less consistent and scientific 
than the rigidly orthodox one. 

Of about one half the Psalms that pass under David's name the claim to 
Davidic authorship is recognized. This view stands midway between that of 
Ewald and Hitzig on the one hand and that of Delitzsch on the other, The 
grounds of discrimination lie partly in an alleged dependence on the Book of 
Job, which is assigned to the last century before the exile, and on Isaiah xl-Ixvi, 
of which the exilic origin is assumed, while they are partly sought in linguistic 
evidence and in a discrepancy between the tone and contents of some Psalms 
and the character of David as it is conceived of, somewhat, perhaps, under the 
influence of the modern reconstruction of history. It deserves special notice 
that those Psalms in which such marks of post-exilic origin are said to be trace- 
able, and in which at the same time references are made to a Davidic anointed 
Prince, are not with Hitzig and others relegated to the times of Syrian supremacy, 
nor with Delitzsch assigned to some period preceding the exile, but are all trans- 
ferred to the Persian age subsequent to the captivity. This view has much to 
recommend it, though it cannot be maintained in the case of Ps. 78, which must 
have been written before the downfall of the Judean kingdom. Nor can it apply 
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to Ps. 132, where the Anointed One is clearly spoken of as a regular successor of 
David and the temple seems to be Solomon's. The idea of Maccabean Psalms 
and the notion of the school of Reuss, that there are no Davidic, and perhaps no 
pre-exilic Psalms at all, are positively rejected. 

By far the greater part of the volume is devoted to the exposition of the 
Psalms, Of 392 pages 89 constitute the Commentary on Proverbs. The critical 
statements here do not differ materially, we presume, from those Jaid down by 
the author in his Introduction, Probably during the reign of Jehoshaphat some 
sage collected chs. x.—xxii. 16 and added as introduction chs. i.-ix., and as an 
appendix chs, xxii, 17-xxiv. 22 (the latter not by Solomon), The men of 
Hezekiah made a second collection from Solomon’s proverbs—chs. xxv.—xxix, 
The two collections were afterward combined by some other person, who also 
inserted ch. xxiv. 23-34. The question of the origin of ch. xxx. is left un- 
decided, the obscure words in v. 1 are taken in the appellative sense, and vs. 1-6 
are considered not as words of Agur, but as the presumptuous language of some 
scoffer whom he quotes and afterward refutes. Agur (an Israelite) is assigned 
to the period after Hezekiah. In ch. xxxi. 1, Massa is made with Hitzig and 
others.a proper noun denoting the kingdom of Lemuel, but no explanation is 
offered as to how vs. 1-9, if written by a non-Israelite, came to be incorporated 
in the Hebrew Chokhma, Vs. 10-31 finally are referred to the time of Heze- 
kiah. 

Evidently the design of this commentary is not so much to give an exhaustive 
treatise on all exegetical questions as to serve for a guide in systematic, cursory 
reading of the Hebrew text. The book undoubtedly satisfies all reasonable 
demands that, from this point of view, can be made of it. Though offering 
little that is new or original, it makes a wise selection from what is common 
property. 

In a few instances inaccuracies have crept in. In Ps. ii. 7 the ‘‘ to-day”’ refers 
not to the present time in which the Messianic King speaks, but to the time of 
the promulgation of the divine decree. In Ps. Ixix. 9, ‘* fernstehend”’ and 
*‘fremd’’ should exchange places. Ps. Ixxiii. 4, ‘‘ bands w/z/ their death,”’ is, 
with this rendering, necessary, since bands alone cannot be conceived of as bring- 
ing about death ; but we would prefer the translation ‘‘ pangs.’’ In Ps. xci. 1, 
the constructions of commentary and translation do not agree. In other places 
the explanatory notes are somewhat too terse or scant, ¢.g., Ps. xci. 6,7; Ps. 
xcii. from v. 13 onward. Of typographical errors we notice the failing of a 
Daghesh on page 107, note c, in the reading of Ben-Asher, ‘and the substitution 
of a Resh for Daleth on page 164, note e. G. Vos. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. By ALEX- 
ANDER MACLAREN, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A, 
C. Armstrong & Son. 8vo, pp. 493. 


This volume is one of a series under the general title of ‘* The Expositor’s 
Bible,’* the object of which is to present the substance of Holy Writ in the form 
of popular exposition. This method has some advantages even over the popular 
commentary, The great mass of average Bible-readers do not study commen- 
taries in such a way as to attain the best results, and with many the process is a 
playing with edged tools. The matter of even the popular commentary needs 
to be sifted, arranged, and massed for such, This method puts the work of the 
pulpit into permanent form, and carries it into the household and the study. 

Good exposition is the final achievement of the Christian teacher. Biblical 
exposition has been too generally misconceived as oral comment of a more des- 
ultory and superficial character than regular sermonizing. Every one will 
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recall the story of the preacher who declared that he liked expository preaching 
because, when he was persecuted in one verse, he could flee to another. 

It is coming to be perceived that exposition, properly conceived, is the highest 
type of preaching. The distinction between expository.and topical preaching is 
radically false. The best expository preaching is topical, and the best topical 
preaching is expository. Preaching, in its last analysis, is nothing else than 
setting forth the Word of God. A large class of preachers has proceeded on 
the assumption that the Bible is to furnish ¢ex¢s, while the material of the sermon 
is to be drawn largely from without the Bible, or evolved from the preacher's 
‘*inner consciousness.’’ Preachers of the best type have discerned that the 
Word contains both text and sermon ; that biblical truth lies in masses, and that 
it is the work of the true expositor to select out of each mass that text which 
represents its aggregate thought, the keynote of the group, and to treat it pri- 
marily in its relations to the context. Thus his text will give him a topic, and 
the context will furnish its illustration. 

This is not an easy process, nor one available for unstudious preachers. It 
demands thorough and critical acquaintance with the sacred text, and assimila- 
tion for the time with the intent and the mental processes of the inspired writer. 

Of these general principles the work before us is a most happy illustration. 
We regard it as one of the best specimens of the topico-expository style of preach- 
ing that we have ever seen, It is from the hand of one whose reputation as a 
sermonizer and popular preacher is widely spread ; but it affords a gratifying 
proof that popular preaching needs not to be either superficial, sensational, or 
unscriptural. 

The thirty-two discourses have a solid scholarly and critical basis. The 
author has thoroughly mastered his material before attempting to run it into the 
moulds of exposition ; and, in the case of the Colossian Epistle, this is by no 
means an easy matter, since that letter presents some peculiar difficulties 
of exegesis. Its very character would have made an inferior preacher slow to 
recognize its adaptability to popular exposition. Dealing as it does with subtile 
tendencies, strangely blended, of Hellenic philosophy, Oriental mysticism, and 
Judaic asceticism, it would have been easy to dismiss, at least the polemic por- 
tion of it, as practically obsolete and unsuited to the modern pulpit. Moreover, 
it is not easy to state such tendencies so as to make them clear to an ordinary 
congregation. 

Dr. Maclaren has a happy faculty of casting such statements into simple form. 
His summary of the phases of error prevalent in the Colossian Church is at once 
condensed, comprehensive, and lucid. He is, moreover, at special pains to 
show the emergence of the same errors in the modern Church, though under 
different forms, and thus to vindicate the adaptability of the epistle to the uses 
of the modern pulpit. ‘‘ This letter itselt,’’ he says, ‘‘ dwells upon two applica- 
tions to two classes of error which, in somewhat changed forms, exist now as 
then—the error of the ceremonialist, to whom religion was mainly a matter of 
ritual, and the error of the speculative thinker, to whom the universe was filled 
with forces which left no room for the working of a personal will. The vision 
of the living Christ, who fills all things, is held up before each of these two as 
the antidote to this poison ; and that same vision must be made clear to-day to 
the modern representatives of these ancient errors.” 

Again : ‘‘ Now we may Say, * What does allthis matterto us? Weare in 
no danger of being haunted by the ghosts of these dead heresies.’ But the truth 
which Paul opposed to them is all-important for every age. It was simply the 
person of Christ as the only manifestation of the Divine, the link between God 
and the universe, its Creator and Preserver, the Light and Life of men, the Lord 
and Inspirer of the Church, ... To urge these and like truths this letter is 
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written. Its central principle is the sovereign and exclusive mediation of Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, the victorious antagonist of these dead speculations, and 
the destined Conqueror of all the doubts and confusions of this day.”’ 

This theme, therefore, imparts unity to Dr. Maclaren’s book. We have not 
merely a collection of sermons, but a discussion, at once popular, scholarly, and 
scriptural, of the central truth of Christian theology. The book is therefore a 
contribution to biblical theology no less than to exegetics. The author's skill in 
topical massing may be seen in the first four chapters, the themes of which are: 
** The Father’s gift through the Son”’ (i. 12-14), ‘‘ The glory of the Son in His 
relation to the Father, the Universe, and the Church’”’ (i. 15-18), ‘° The Recon- 
ciling Son’’ (i. 19-22), ‘‘ The ultimate purpose of reconciliation and its human 
conditions’ (i. 22, 23). The chapter on ‘*‘ The Bane and the Antidote’’ (ii. 8-10) 
exhibits the bearing of the epistle upon modern forms of error, in a vigorous dis- 
cussion of two pernicious tendencies: the tendency to give heed to human 
teachers and to suffer them to come between us and Christ, and the tendency to 
turn Christianity into a religion of ceremonial. The doctor is evidently afraid 
of ritual ; a little too much so, to our thinking. ‘‘ Enlisting the senses as the 
allies of the Spirit in worship’’ may be ‘‘ risky work.” ‘* The history of all 
symbolic and ceremonial worship shows,’’ continues the author, ‘‘ that the 
experiment is much more likely to end in sensualizing religion than in spiritual- 
izing sense.’’ Possibly, though that epigrammatic statement is by no means 
conclusive. At any rate, it isa fair question whether the method of ignoring 
sense and appealing to man as mere spirit has resulted, on the whole, more satis- 
factorily. The ‘‘ riskiness’ is not all on one side by any means ; though the 
following statement is as true as it is admirably put: ‘* All ceremonial is in 
danger of becoming opaque instead of transparent, as it was meant to be, and 
of detaining mind and eye instead of letting them pass on and up to God.” Still, 
it must be remembered that the object of windows is to ¢emfer no less than to 
admit light. We find it inconvenient and uncomfortable to ‘‘ see the sun’’ in 
church, and really the *‘ solemn purples and glowing yellows" are grateful on a 
bright day. It is well, no doubt, that the eye should * pass on and up to God,”’ 
but the divine radiance had to be tempered for Moses, though ‘‘ his eye was not 
dim.’’ Conceding, as we do, the risks of ritual, it remains true that men are 
creatures of sense no less than of spirit, and that the wisdom which takes men 
as they are in order to make them what they should be, must recognize both 
elements. : 


The author's style is lucid, pithy, forceful, picturesque, rising at times to 
eloquence. 

The treatment of the Epistle to Philemon is in the same vein with that of the 
larger letter. As might be expected, it reveals a keen appreciation of the beauty, 
tact, and delicacy of this little missive ; and one is surprised at the number and 
variety of the practical lessons which the author shows may be fairly drawn 
from it. 

We heartily commend this volume to all ministers and laymen. It is rich in 
spiritual instruction. Theological students especially may profitably study it as 
a model of expository work. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


- THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By THOMAS CHARLES EDWARDS, D.D., 
Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. xii. and 
337 8vo. 


The now widely known Welsh Principal gives us here what is called a popular 
exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The book deserves to be popular, the 


20 
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only question being whether it is not too good forthat. Dr. Edwards, however, 
knows his own audience. The author has endeavored ‘‘ to picture his reader as 
a member of what is known in the Sunday-schools of Wales as ‘ the teachers’ 
class,’ a thoughtful Christian layman who has no Greek and desires only to be 
assisted in his efforts to come at the real bearing and force of words, and to 
understand the connection of the sacred author's ideas.’ So he describes the 
work undertaken. Happy the country which has a large class of such laymen 
able to read and appreciate such expositions as the one before us ! 

The book is divided into chapters (sixteen in number), each with its own title. 
Each is preceded by a passage of the Epistle as in a sense its text. The Revised 
Version is used in these passages and adhered to in the exposition. For more 
advanced students the Greek word commented upon is given in the margin. 
Besides the general table of contents a summary is printed containing an analysis 
of the chapters, and so virtually giving an analysis of the whole Epistle. A fair 
example is the following : 


VIII. The Allegory of Melchizedek : vii. 1-28. 
1. Melchizedek foreshadows the kingship of Christ. 
2. Melchizedek foreshadows the personal greatness of Christ. 
3. The allegory teaches the existence of a priesthood other than that of Aaron—-viz., 
the priesthood founded on an oath. 
4. The allegory sets forth the eternal duration of Christ’s priesthood.” 


Questions of detail arise, of course, in reading any book of this kind. One or 
two of these may be noted. The authorship is, of course, the first that occurs to 
the mind of any reader. This the writer ** has purposely refrained from discus- 
sing . . . simply because he has no new light to throw on this standing enigma 
of the Church. He is convinced that St. Paul is neither the author nor the 
originator of the treatise’’ (p. vi.). 

One danger of the exegete is to find more in the text than it actually contains, 
Principal Edwards occasionally lays himself open to this charge. For instance, 
in regard to the quotation, *‘ And saw my works forty years,’’ he comments as 
follows : *‘ Forty years—ominous number! The readers would at once call to 
mind that forty years within a little had now passed since their Lord had gone 
through the heavens to the right hand of the Father.’’ The correspondence is 
no doubt interesting. But to suppose it was intended by the writer of the Epistle 
seems extremely difticult. Would he not have quoted the same passage for its 
main lesson had the number been quite different? In another case the com- 
mentator finds a significance in Jacob's ‘* leaning on the top of his staff’’—** In 
his dying hour he recalled the day on which he had passed over Jordan with his 
staff. . . . His staff had become his token of the covenant, his reminder of God’s 
aithiulness, his sacrament or visible sign of an invisible grace.’’ Were this so 
it is probable that the Scripture itself would give us some indication of it. 

Dr. Edwards finds an allusion to the Essenes in the ‘‘ divers and strange 
teachings’ of xiii. 9. In the silence of the New Testament elsewhere regarding 
this enigmatical sect this would seem to be precarious (p. 320, cf. p. 326). In 
some other cases we have noticed difficulties in the exposition. But where there 
is so much that is good, it seems ungracious to single out minor points, on some 
of which there will always be difference of opinion. 

By a mistake of the printer the Scripture passages at the head of chapters xiii. 
and xiv. have been interchanged. Otherwise the book is correctly printed. 

H, P. SMITH. 


KRITISCH EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von 
Dr. HeEINR. AUG. WILH. MEYER. Vierzehnte Abtheilung : DIE DREI BRIEFE 
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DES APOSTEL JOHANNES. Fiinfte Auflage neu bearbeitet von DR. BERNHARD 
WEISS, Oberconsistorialrath und ordentl. Professor an der Universitat Berlin. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag ; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. vi. 211. Price, 3 marks, 4o pf. 


Meyer's Commentary is well known and appreciated in this country; but it 
will soon be difficult to determine what particular volumes constitute Meyer's 
Commentary. The latest edition revised since the death of the great exegete, 
while bearing the old title, is not only revised by different hands, but on differing 
principles. To add to the complication, the revised edition has different numbers 
in the earlier and later parts, 

In the volume now to be noticed we are relieved of one perplexity at least. 
The earlier parts were worked over by Weiss, who interpolated and corrected 
or combated his author, with the result of leaving the reader to solve, in every 
paragraph, the problem where does Meyer end and Weiss begin? The Johan- 
nean Epistles in the original Meyer series were well explained by Huther. But 
Weiss has written a new commentary instead of revising and correcting Huther, 
following the method he had“adopted with Hebrews (by Linemann). Hence we 
know who is speaking in this volume, 

That the work is well done may be assumed, In some respects the method is 
an improvement on that of Meyer and Huther. The purely exegetical matter is 
kept more distinct from the dogmatic and practical discussions. The genuine- 
ness of the three Episles is defended, but the other views are fully stated. The 
Apocalypse is regarded as the earliest of the Johannean literature ; the date of 
the first Epistle is assigned to A.D. 90. Objection is made to the somewhat artifi- 
cial divisions accepted by many commentators in the first Epistle, since it isa 
letter, not a dogmatic treatise or sermon. Still Weiss finds in it the same Jead- 
ing thoughts which have usually been recognized. Of the treatment of single 
passages it is unnecessary to write. The critical note on chap. v. 7, 8 (the three 
witnesses) is simply a brief statement of fact respecting the interpolated clauses, 
which no honest Protestant ought ever to use as part of the Word of God. 

M. B. RIDDLE, 


JEREMIAH: His LIFE AND TIMES. By T. K. CHEYNE. London: James Nisbet 
& Co, 


THE HALLOWING OF CRITICISM. By T. K. CHEYNE. Eondon: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


These two books by Professor Cheyne have much in common, They both 
aim to present the results of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament in the 
forms of popular discourse, so that the people may be benefited by the new 
light that has come upon the Word of God. Until quite recent times it has 
been thought best to keep the discussions of the Higher Criticism away from the 
people and confine them to publications for scholars. But the publication of 
** Robert Elsmere’’ and other popular books of the kind, with their immense 
circulation among the people, makes it necessary to bring the facts before the 
people. Dr. Cheyne, in fact, was of this opinion some years ago, and these two 
books are the fruit of sermons delivered in the Cathedral of Rochester with 
this end in view. As Cheyne says, ‘‘Already the Old Testament is transfigured 
to those who regard it historically,"" The Old Testament has been buried under 
a mass of rubbish that has come down by tradition and stands in the way of any 
historical and critical study of its pages. It is the merit of modern Higher Criti- 
cism that it has removed a large portion of this rubbish, so that we can see the 
Old Testament Scriptures as they really are, They stand out to us now as the 
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most interesting, beautiful, and sublime collection of Literature the world has 
ever produced, with a wealth of poetry of all kinds, and beautiful and touching 
stories that cannot be equalled. When preachers have mastered these results 
they will make the Old Testament vastly more interesting and valuable to their 
people. The Hallowing of Criticism presents nine sermons on the story of 
Elijah and an essay on the question, ‘‘ To what extent should results of historical 
and scientific criticism, especially of the Old Testament, be recognized in ser- 
mons and teaching ?’”’ read at the Church Congress, at Manchester, October 
2d, 1888. I shall not attempt to make a criticism upon the Higher Criticism at 
the basis of these sermons. I would certainly take exception to many things in 
this criticism, There are many who will say that they undermine and destroy 
the history of Elijah and the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures. Old 
Testament scholars are sufficiently familiar with this sort of talk, and are in 
the habit of feeling a deep sorrow and pity for the blindness of those who try at 
this late date to oppose scientific study of the Scriptures with traditional preju- 
dices. Dr. Cheyne does not write for traditionalists. It would be ot little ser- 
vice. But he writes for that large and increasing class among the people, as 
well as among the ministry, who are dissatisfied” with traditional opinions or 
have rejected them without anything to put in their place. He gives them the 
something better. He shows that if we take what would be regarded as an 
extreme result of the Higher Criticism of the story of Elijah, that story is yet 
full of instruction, and may be a real means of grace to a Christian congrega- 
tion, The Story of Jeremiah is one of the series in the Alen of the Bible. Itis 
based upon a series of discourses on Jeremiah. The Homiletical element per- 
vades the book, although the form of the sermon has been abandoned. This on 
the one side is an injury to the historical development of the theme, but on the 
other it adds to the interest of the story and enriches it with practical reflections. 
Jeremiah has long been a favorite study with Dr. Cheyne, and he seems to have 
a marvellous insight into his character and an intense sympathy with him in his 
career of sorrow. The story of Jeremiah is set in the light of an extensive lit- 
erature that Higher Criticism assigns to his times. Many of the Psalms that 
have been referred to David now find their historical setting in the times of 
Jeremiah. Dr. Cheyne also uses the book of Deuteronomy, with all the light it 
casts upon the life and writings of the prophet of sorrow. Whatever any one 
may think of the date of Deuteronomy, there can be no doubt that the Deuter- 
onomic code was the law book discovered early in the reign of Josiah and the 
basis of his reform and the inspiration of much of the life and writings of 
Jeremiah. Dr, Cheyne agrees with most modern critics in the opinion that the 
Deuteronomic book was composed shortly before its discovery. He agrees 
with Dillmann that it was written early in the reign of Josiah himself. He 
contends that Jeremiah himself could not have been the author ; that two minds 
united in its composition, a prophet and a priest; that Hilkiah knew this when 
he brought it to light ; that he gave it out as Mosaic, because he saw that it ** was 
written as Moses would have written had he been recalled to life for this pur- 
pose.’’ ‘* The object of the Deuteronomist was to keep up the historic continu- 
ity of the Mosaic school of legalists—the orthodox school, one may call it, in 
opposition to those ‘lying pens’ of which Jeremiah speaks (Jer. viii. 8).”’ 
‘** Hilkiah practised not deceit nor delusion, but z/lusion.’’ Dr, Cheyne goes 
over the whole subject very carefully and throws fresh light upon it, answering 
as he proceeds in his argument the various objections that are made from the 
point of view of the traditional theory. I am well aware that these views of Canon 
Cheyne will excite alarm in many minds, and that it will appear to them that this 
theory destroys the value of Deuteronomy as the word of God. But that is not 
the opinion of Canon Cheyne, He holds his theory, and does not see any peril in 
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it to the Old Testament or Christianity. On the other hand, he states that, ‘* In 
modern times, and especially now, when the reign of law is recognized not less 
by the defenders than by the opponents of theology, to ask men to believe that 
Deuteronomy was written by Moses, or that its substance was spoken, though 
not written by Moses, and supernaturally communicated to Hilkiah, would be 
to impose a burden on the Church which it is not able to bear, and to justify the 
prejudice against the Church's Biblical scholars which finds frequent utterance 
in the secular press.’’ These questions of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment have now become questions for the people as well as for scholars. It is 
impossible any longer to keep them from the people. But in all the discussions 
it is the part of wisdom for the conservatives to take less extreme positions. 
They may battle against the principles, methods, and results of the Higher Criti- 
cism as much as they please. But in face of the fact that they have now 
attained such a firm hold within the Church itself, and Christian scholars of the 
highest rank are preaching them to the people, and large numbers of the people 
have appropriated them, it is wise to be temperate in all such discussions, and 
not to risk the safety of the Church and the Inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures on the truth or the falsehood of any critical theories, whether they be 
traditional or novel, It will not calm the public mind to represent the Biblical 
scholars of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh as enemies of the Bib'e. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 


DeR HEILIGE GEIST IN DER HEILSVERKUNDIGUNG DES PAULUS. Von Jo- 
HANNES GLOEL, Halle: Max Niemeyer. 


DIE WIRKUNGEN DES HEILIGEN GEISTES NACH DER POPULAREN ANSCHAUUNG 


DER APOSTOLISCHEN ZEIT UND NACH DER LEHRE DES APOSTEL PAULUS. 
Von HERMANN GUNKEL. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 


DER BEGRIFF DER HEILIGKEIT IM NEUEN TESTAMENT. Von ERNST ISSEL. 
Leiden: E, J. Brill. 


Dig PAULINISCHE ANGELOLOGIE UND DAMONOLOGIE. Von OTTO EVERLING. 


Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. All from B. Westermann & Co., 
New York. 


Biblical Theology is constantly rising into greater importance, and new works 
are multiplying in its several departments. What is chiefly needed is the study 
of the development of special doctrines in relation to these doctrines as they 
appear in extra-biblical Judaism and in the other religious systems of antiquity. 
The four books mentioned above are valuable contributions at the pcints where 
they are needed. , 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has not received the attention that it merits 
from its prominent place in the Scriptures. Two of the books discuss this doc- 
trine with special relation to the writings of St. Paul. They are complementary, 
and do not cover the same ground, The work of Licentiate Gloél starts with a 
careful study of the psychology of Paul, in order to show what it is in man that 
is to be the vehicle of the Divine Spirit. He then discusses the indwelling and 
work of the Spirit in the individual Christian, His quickening, renewing, and en- 
lightening energies, and concludes with the Church as the body of Christ and 
the temple of the Spirit. The book is a very valuable study of its theme. The 
work of Licentiate Gunkel supplies the defects of the previous discussion. It 
lays stress on the Divine Spirit as an energy of God that manifests itself in the 
ecstatic state of prophecy, in miracle working, the gift of tongues, and other 
spiritual endowments that exhibit the influence of an almighty power and have 
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nothing to do with Christian life and growth. The author calls attention to the 
identification of Christ and Spirit in the epistles to the Corinthians, and thinks 
that the apostle placed the two doctrines of Christ and the Spirit in parallelism, 
but that, owing to the Christophanies he had enjoyed, the doctrine of Christ was 
nearer to him. He does not enter into the details of the subject, but is instruc- 
tive in his study of the Old Testament doctrine of the Spirit and the doctrine 
in the Gospels, bogk of Acts, and the extra-biblical Jewish Literature. 

The book of Pastor Issel is a prize essay of the society at Hague, which has 
been the means of giving to the world a number of excellent writings. ‘The author 
advances from the modern theory of Wp that it has no essential ethical sig- 
nificance, but means, separated, set apart from common and profane things ; and 
endeavors to unfold that meaning in all parts of the Scripture. He admits that 
the term rises in the Old Testament to the ideal of ethical separation also, but 
regards this as a later and unessential development. The essential idea of Bib- 
lical Holiness is, according to the author, ‘‘ separation from all profane things to 
be the property of God."’ Accordingly, he maintains that Paul never calls Chris- 
tians oly on account of their moral perfection, but demands of them purification 
from all evil, on the ground that they are actually holy as God’s property 
through Christ ; and that the ground of their holiness is never their morality, but 
their reconciliation with God through Christ. He finds that even in the Apos- 
tolic Fathers this conception has disappeared, and that the subordinate meanings 
of pure and perfect displaced the fundamental religious meaning of separation 
and belonging to God. And so at the present day the Roman Catholics think 
of holiness as something to be attained by a monastic life, while Protestants 
look for it not in this world, but in the next. Consequently, according to the 
author's conception of Biblical Holiness, the Christian Church has been entirely 
astray as to its meaning from the days of the apostles until the present. In our 
opinion, Pastor Issel has started aright in his conception of the fundamental 
meaning of Holiness as sefaration, but he has not risen to the height of the 
Biblical conception of that separation, as unfolding more and more in an ethical 
direction, as an ethical separation from all that is impure and sinful as well as 
common and profane. 

The little discussion of Licentiate Everling is on the whole the most impor- 
tant special discussion we have met for some time. The subject of Angelology 
is not a favorite one at the present time, and it has been thrust into the back- 
ground. The author renders an important service by calling attention to it. It 
is indeed a doctrine of some importance in the sacred Scriptures, One is sur- 
prised how much there is about it in the epistles of Paul. In recent times the 
importance of the pseudepigraphical literature of the two or three centuries in 
the midst of which Christianity had its rise, has been recognized by not a few 
scholars. But little fruit has thus far been derived from it for New Testament 
Theology except in the departments of the Messianic idea and Eschatology. Licen- 
tiate Everling shows that these writings cast a flood of light upon the doctrine 
of angels, good and bad, in the writings of Paul. We are not prepared to follow 
him in all of his interpretations of the Pauline angelology. We stumble at the 
idea of elemental spirits and of angels of the sun, moon, and stars, in the Pau- 
line epistles. It is true these are in the pseudepigraphs beyond dispute, and 
there are passages in the Psalter and Job, in the epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse of John that tend in thit direction, but it is only by interpreting a 
few passages of Paul in the light of similar expressions in the pseudepigraphs 
that any one could attain to that conception in his angelology. 

It is of some importance to note that the author advances a new evidence for the 
authenticity of the epistle to the Colossians from the harmony of its angelology 
with the epistles of Paul admitted to be genuine. C. A. BRiGGs. 
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The following works in the department of Exegetical Theology may be briefly 
noticed : 


A New Commentary on Genesis. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated by 
Sophia Taylor. Vol. I., pp. vi., 412. (New York: Scribner & Welford, 1889.) 
Delitzsch’s Neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis appeared in 1887, and was noticed 
at length by Dr. Green in this REVIEW, April, 1888, pp. 310-314. The first volume 
of the English translation, now before us, will be cordially welcomed. It carries 
us through ch. xiv. For many years we have sadly needed a new commentary 
on Genesis for English readers and students. The present book, many as are 
its excellences, is not all that is wanted, but it serves to make the want less 
keenly felt. The author has introduced a few changes, such as the shortening 
of the preface, the addition of a reference to Kénig and Kittel (not Kittle), pp. 
29, 30, and the modification of certain geographical statements of ch. xiv., on the 
authority of Wetzstein. The translation may be criticised here and there with- 
out condemning it as a whole, in comparison with other current work of the sort. 
On p. v., ‘‘of full and complete scholarship’ does not adequately represent 
** ganzer u. voller Wissenscha'tlichkeit,’’ and the implied irony is wholly lost. 
Pp. 2, 3, the metre of Num. xxi. 27-30 is changed for the worse, to make it conform 
to the Revised Version (although Del. and not R. V. is followed in the transla- 
tion of the last line), and the doubtful character of the words “* unto Sihon, king 
of the Amorites’’ would have been better indicated by square brackets, as in the 
original. The reference to the author's article in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1882, 
p. 561 sqq., is here omitted. In a number of cases the author is misrepresented 
in the translation: P. 20, N., ‘‘it can only be assumed that this great collective 
work was edited by Ezra,’’ should read: ‘‘it (¢.e, the theory referred to in the 
previous lines) could be accepted only on the assumption that,” etc. P. 21, 
** Certainly on the ground of Deut. xxxi. 24-26, if we identify the laws and the 
history, the opinion might be established,"* etc., should rather be: “* It is true 
that when Jaw-book and history were identified, it was possible, on the ground 
of Deut. xxxi. 24-26, for the opinion to become established,’’ etc., and the dash 
after the sentence should be omitted ; it belongs closely with the following. 
P, 239, N., in its reference to the name Hiasisadra, while verbally accurate, is 
totally misleading. P. 22, N., ‘the article is the specific,’’ should be “* the 
article is the generic.’ P. 30, ‘* We however, relinquish these expedients and 
renounce the reduction of the Decalogue to an imaginary original form’”’ is, per- 
haps, with care, intelligible, but it is a poor translation of : ** Wir verzichten auf 
diese Hiilfsannahme bei welcher die Urgestalt des Dekalogs zum x wird,” and so 
is *‘to cut through undeniable connections’ (p. 242) of ‘‘ unleugbare Zusam- 
menhange zu durchschneiden."’ The funniest translation that we have observed 
in on p. 405 (N.), where a reference to Seetzen's toilsome journey along the east- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea is thus given: ‘* The eastern coast of the Dead Sea 
has never had a road ; on Seétzen’s caprice, scrambling forward to come there 
(ital. ours), see Burckhardt’s Syrien, p. 661.’’ Evidently the translator had 
never ‘“‘ seen Burckhardt's Syrzen,’’ or she would not have thus rendered, ‘* Die 
Ostkiiste des toten Meeres hat niemals eine Strasse gehabt ; tiber Seetzen’s Ca- 
price, dort kletternd vorwirts zu kommen s. Burckhardt,” etc. For a similar 
reason (presumably), we find mistakes as to titles: P. 239, ** Monographie,” for 
**monograph ;"’ P. 306, ‘ phinikisch-hebriischen Urkunde,” which is only 
part of the title, the rest being translated into English and printed in roman ; P. 
315, “Schr. Homm. ;’’ we do not think Schrader would care to claim Hommel 
as one of his works. We notice, finally, a few errors, due, very likely, to the 
printer, which are misleading: P. 2, ‘‘ It was the Semites perhaps, as Stade 
(Gramm. 3 18) conjectures the Hyksos” should be changed by putting the com- 
ma after ‘‘ Semites’’ instead of after ‘* perhaps ;’” p. 226, ‘‘ His J also knows 
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nothing of the Flood" should be ‘* His /',”’ etc. ; p. 240, N., ‘So must Col. i. 
21, as Haupt subsequently acknowledged he read and understood,’’ should be : 
**So must Col. i. 21, as Haupt subsequently acknowledged, be read,"’ etc. ; p. 
307, ‘* his new edition of Knobel’s revised Commentary on Genesis, 1882, 86;'° 
should be ‘‘ his new editions of Knobel’s revised Commentary on Genesis, 1882, 
1886 ;’’ p. 405, N., ‘‘ Genesis, p. 565,"’ should be, ‘* Geneszs, 4th ed., p. 565.”’ 
—Der Biblische Simson der Aegyptische Horus-Ra, Eine neue Erklarung zu 
Jud. 13-16. Von Emil Wietzke. Pp. 52. (Wittenberg: P. Wunschmann, 1888.) 
This is an enthusiastic attempt to revamp the Samson-sun-myth with the aid of 
Egyptian etymology and mythology. After reading it, we are not convinced that 
Samson was the Egyptian Herakles, Horus-Ra, nor Delilah She6l—except in the 
sense of Prov. v. 5, nor the *‘ jawbone of an ass”’ the ‘* (sun-)beam of Chem- 
hor,’’ nor, in general, that Egyptian influence upon the Hebrews was anything 
like what the author imagines. —-Krilisch exegetischer Kommentar iiber das 
Neue Testament, Von Dr. Heinr, Aug. Wilh. Meyer. Dritte Abtheilung : K7z?- 
isch exegetisches Handbuch iiber die Apostelgeschichte. Siebente Auflage, 
bearbeitet von Dr. Hans Hinrich Wendt. Pp. vi., 564. (Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1888; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) ‘The fourth 
edition of this Commentary on the Acts—the last from Meyer’s own hand—was 
issued in 1870; the fifth, edited by Wendt, appeared in 1880, The next edition, 
which is the one before us, is characterized as the ‘* sechste, resp. siebente,’’ on 
the title-page, but on the cover simply as the “‘ siebente.’’ The publishers ex- 
plain this in a note. It seems that in 1846 the first edition of this Commentary 
was exhausted, and, the author being ill, instead of having it revised and issu- 
ing it as a second edition, they reprinted the first edition, without changing num- 
ber or date. Meantime the other parts of the Commentary kept appearing in 
new editions, and that on the Acts was, in turn, repeatedly revised, but the 
number of the edition was one less than that of the other parts ; so that—e.g., 
the ‘‘fifth’’ edition of the Acts has been current at the same time with the 
** sixth”’ of the Gospels and the Romans. Purchasers having been misled by 
this into supposing that they had not received the newest edition of the Acts, 
the publishers have, at this late day, determined to consider the reprint of 1846 
an *‘edition.’’ In several important respects the present edition differs from the 
preceding. In general, there is a decided advance in clearness and precision of 
statement. The Commentary has become more vigorous than when it left 
Wendt’s hand for the first time. But, besides this. the author has modified his 
opinions on weighty points, notably with regard to the purpose of the book, and 
with regard to its authorship. As to the former, he now distinctly holds the 
view that the book was written primarily, not for an ecclesiastical, or even purely 
historical end, but for practical edification. In this way he explains and justifies 
the omission of some facts, and the special emphasis laid upon others, and thus 
takes a strong position against all forms of the unhistorical tendency-hypothesis. 
We are inclined to think his position is correct ; but with this opinion may be 
combined, also, the other view, which he rejects, that the author, for this practical 
end, distinctly had in mind a portrayal of the transfer of the centre of the Chris- 
tian Church from Jerusalem to Rome, in the person of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. The other point—Wendt’s new view as to the authorship—we cannot see 
the way to accept. He formerly held that the ‘* we’’ passages were from the 
author of the whole book, whom he identified with Luke, according to the tradi- 
tional view. He now holds that the ‘‘ we’’ passages are from Luke, but that the 
writing of Luke was only one important source from which the later author of 
the book (sometime in the last quarter of the first century) drew his materials. 
His main reasons are: (1) There are unhistorical elements in immediate con- 
nection with the ‘‘ we’ passages (cf. xix. 25-34; xxviii. 21 sq.), such as cannot 
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have come from an eye-witness. (2) The account of Paul’s conversion (ch. 
xxvi.) cannot be explained if it is due to the same authority with ix. 3 sqq., and 
xxii. 6 sqq. Of course the matter cannot be discussed here at length, but a re- 
reading of the introduction to the previous edition leads to the belief that Wendt 
was wiser on this point in 1880 than in 1888.—— Dze Vollfiihrung des Geheim- 
nisses Gottes, Erklirung von Offenbarung Johannis, Cap. 10-22. Von Johan- 
nes Eremita, Pp. iv. 80. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1888; New York: B. 
Westermann & Co.) This is an earnest attempt to expound the most intricate 
chapters of the Apocalypse. It is brief, consecutive, and not burdened by the 
citation of authorities, and thus constitutes a sort of condensed sequel to Beck’s 
Offenbarung Johannis, Cap. 1-12, issued by the same publishers in 1884 (cf. this 
REVIEW, April, 1884, p. 363), to which it expressly refers, and which it resembles 
in form. Among the points which we should particularly criticise is the inter- 
pretation of the beast of chaps. xiii. and xvii., whose seven heads are seven kings. 
‘** The five are fallen,’ in John’s time—namely, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Medo-Persia, the Macedonian Empire. ‘The one is;’ the Roman Empire. 
‘The other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he must continue a little 
while ;’ Napoleon.’’ We should criticise also the Chiliasm in the exposition of 
ch, xx, FRANCIS BROWN, 


Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A COLLATION OF THE ATHOS CODEX OF THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS, together 
with an Introduction by Spyr. P. LAMBROS, Ph.D., Professor of History in 


the University of Athens. Translated and Edited, with a Preface and Appen- 
dixes, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Dean of Christ’s Church 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press, 1888. 8vo, pp. xii., 36. 


The Greek text of Hermas, as is well known, rests on only two codices, neither 
of them complete—the Sinaitic, and what we may now call the Athos Ms., which 
has hitherto been known only by three genuine leaves sold to the Leipzig library 
by Simonides, and two divergent copies of the remainder from the hand of the 
same facile Greek. One of Simonides’ copies was evidently made from the 
other ; and its general agreement with the text of Codex Sinaiticus, where the 
two contain common matter, was enough to give general confidence in the more 
original one of the two. But Simonides’ details could not be trusted ; it was 
clear that even his first copy was debased, if not falsified. In these circumstances 
it is a matter for great congratulation that Professor Lambros has discovered, as 
he on apparently good grounds believes, the remaining sheets of the Athos 
Codex from which Simonides made his transcript. It is a full collation of these 
sheets with Harnack and Gebhardt’s edition that Mr. Robinson gives us in this 
important little volume, by the publication of which we are carried back of 
Simonides to the Codex itself, and are thus given its reading for the first time in 
trustworthy form. 

The rediscovery of the Athos MS. thus (except for certain injuries it has re- 
ceived producing /acune) sets us free from all dependence on Simonides’ forgeries. 
In our review of Hilgenfeld’s recent edition of Hermas (see PRESBYTERIAN 
REvIEw for July, 1888, pp. 499-501), in which he argued that not only the first 
but even the second of Simonides’ copies had some independent value, and in 
which he made use of the concluding portion of Hermas as published by Simon- 
ides in 1859 and lately resurrected by Draeseke, it was pointed out that the 
former contention failed utterly on examination of the phenomena of the two 
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copies, and that the latter procedure was unfortunate, although some room might 
remain for a faint hope that Simonides might have had some basis for his 
forgery. Mr. Robinson’s publication takes away even this faint hope. Pro- 
fessor Lambros reports that the indications are that the Athos Ms. had already 
lost its last leaf when it was in Simonides’ hands ; and Mr. Robinson’s examina- 
tion of the ending which Simonides put forward gives it its coup de grace. We 
regret that Hilgenfeld, in the opening number of his Zeitschrift for 1889. still 
contends that two codices lay at the base of Simonides’ copies, and even that the 
Codex discovered by Lambros is not the one from which Simonides’ first copy 
was transcribed. The examination which he has made of the texts represented 
by the copies is interesting, but in our judgment does not support his thesés, 
Except where the Athos ms. has been rendered illegible since Simonides’ day, 
his transcripts may be safely neglected by subsequent editors. 

In his second Appendix Mr. Robinson follows out Mr. Rendel Harris’s inter- 
esting discovery of the locality hinted: at in the scene of the vision in the Ninth 
Similitude, and concludes that Hermas’ acquaintance with Arcadia was more 
exact and full than that scholar suspected. He plausibly conjectures that 
Hermas was a Greek slave of Arcadian origin, and wrote out of the memories of 
his youth. BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 


APHRAHAT'S DES PERSISCHEN WEISEN HOMILIEN. Aus dem Syrischen ibersetzt 
und erlautert von GEORG BERT. 


Dig AKTEN DES KARPUS, DES PAPYLUS UND DER AGATHONIKE. Eine Urkunde 
aus der Zeit Marc Aurel's, untersucht von ADOLF HARNACK. Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt-christlichen Literatur von O. v. 
GEBHARDT und ADOLF HARNACK. III. Band, Heft 3 und 4. Leipzig: J. 
C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1888. Pp. li., 465. New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co, 


In 1756 Nicolas Antonelli published the Armenian text, with Latin transla- 
tion, of nineteen ‘‘ sermones,’’ which, in consequence of a statement of Gen- 
nadius, he ascribed to Jacobus, Bishop of Nisibis. In 1869 Wright published a 
Syriac text of the same homilies, with four additional ones, under the title ‘* The 
Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian Sage.’’ An English translation was at the 
same time promised, but has not yet appeared. Wright’s publication showed 
that the homilies were composed in Syriac (as Gennadius had stated), and that 
the Armenian text was but a version of that original and not the original itself, 
as had been commonly supposed since the time of Antonelli. More than that, 
Wright showed that the homilies were the work not of Jacob of Nisibis, but of 
‘* Aphraates, the Persian sage,’’ whose name is mentioned by various Syriac 
writers of the eighth and following centuries. In spite of this, the homilies are 
still ascribed to Jacobus by Venables (in Smith and Wace), who does not men- 
tion Wright's work, and is evidently quite ignorant of it. There can no longer 
be any doubt that Aphraat was their author. Of Aphraat himself we know very 
little. Indeed, the Syriac writers that mention him seem to know only his name 
and his writings. From the homilies themselves we learn that they were written 
between the years 336 and 345, and that Aphraat, their author, was a monk, and 
at the same time a man of high ecclesiastical rank, very possibly Bishop and 
Abbot of the Monastery Mar Mattai, as an old tradition states. The homilies, 
of which there are twenty-three, are mentioned under various names by the 
Syriac writers that refer tothem, They are, in fact, in the form of epistles, 
nearly all of which are written in response to a request from an unknown friend 
for instruction in regard to faith, its nature, foundation, etc. The epistles (or 
** Unterweisungen "’) accordingly discuss faith, love, fasting, prayer, etc., while 
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a number of them are directed against the Jews, and treat such subjects as 
circumcision, the Passover, the Sabbath, etc. The work which lies before us is 
the first complete German version of these homilies or epistles, and the warmest 
thanks of scholars are due to the translator, who has succeeded in reproducing 
them in a very pleasing German style. They are very interesting, and well 
worthy of study. They compare favorably with the best Syriac works of an- 
tiquity—with those of Ephraem, for instance. They are written in a popular 
style—if not prepared for pulpit delivery, at least well suited to that purpose— 
and contain a great many beautiful sentiments. The homily upon prayer, in 
which prayer is treated as faith is in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is in many 
respects a charming thing, and contains some really eloquent passages. Fanciful 
allegory is indulged in to some extent, but the author is remarkably sober in 
this respect when compared with the majority of his contemporaries. On the 
whole, few ancient Christian writings are more entertaining. The author is an 
ascetic, and yet not a bitter one. In his polemics against the Jews he is by no 
means severe. He has little to say about heretics ; he seems to stand, indeed, 
outside of the christo!ogical strifes which were agitating the greater part of 
Christendom in his day. The whole work bears an archaic tone strongly in 
contrast with that of most writings of the fourth century. The middle of that 
century was a time of transition for the Syriac as well as for the universal 
church. As the translator well says, Aphraat stood at the turning point, and 
wrote in the spirit of the age just passing away. In consequence his influence 
was little felt in the Syriac church; but his position makes his writings very 
valuable to us as monuments of the earlier period in which that church, undis- 
turbed by Western influence, but in constant contact with the Jews and in con- 
stant antagonism to them, went through a peculiar course of development. It 
is to be hoped that the translation, with its excellent introduction and notes, 
will attract to the works of Aphraat the attention which they deserve. 
Harnack, in the same volume, prints the text of the genuine Acts of Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice, which were first published by Aubé in 1881 from a 
Paris MsS., which Harnack has independently collated. The text is accom- 
panied with notes and with a brief, but very learned and thorough, discussion of 
the whole subject. It is conclusively shown that the three martyrs suffered un- 
der Marcus Aurelius (as implied by Eusebius, but denied by Aubé, who assigns 
them to the persecution of Decius), and that the Acts were written in the same 
period. Zahn had already maintained the same thing (Forschungen, p. 279), 
and Lightfoot (Jgnatius, 1. 625) accepted it, while suggesting the reign of 
Severus as an alternative. The Acts thus become valuable to us as genuine 
monuments of the second century, and throw additional light upon the state of 
Christianity in Asia Minor during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. As Harnack 
has pointed out, they are also valuable to the student of the history of doctrine. 
The spurious Acts in Metaphrastes, which put the martyrs under Decius instead 
of Marcus Aurelius, are based upon these genuine Acts, but have enlarged and 
adorned them almost beyond recognition. Harnack justly remarks that the 
transfer of these martyrs in later tradition from the reign of Mareus Aurelius 
to that of Decius is very significant, and that the same thing may have been done 
in other cases. ARTHUR C, MCGIFFERT. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D. Modern 
Christianity. The German Reformation, 1517-30. Divisions First and Sec- 
ond. New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1888. 


‘This volume embraces, besides a general introduction to modern Church 
history, the productive period of the German Reformation, from its beginning 
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to the Diet of Augsburg (1530) and the death of Luther (1546) ; with a conclud- 
ing estimate of the character and services of this extraordinary man.’’ So Dr. 
Schaff states the scope of his new volume. He has found it convenient to issue 
it before the concluding volume on the Middle Ages. The period really covered 
extends to 1530; but whatever concerns the character and career of Luther is, so 
far, anticipated, for the sake of presenting his remarkable personality in one view. 

Every one knows that Dr. Schaff is diligent, not only beyond description, but 
even beyond conception. The zmfrobus labor which the modern standard of 
performance makes on a historian, he not only accepts cordially, but carries 
lightly. He finds time and courage for many enterprises besides his chief one, 
and he puts his results into shape rapidly and accurately. The stage he has 
now arrived at is one which must tax all his resources ; for the mere dispersion 
of the stream of Church history, at and since the Reformation, into the channels 
of many lands and churches, does in itself offer a serious obstacle to effective 
representation. There is no sign, in this volume, that his powers will prove 
unequal to the task. As usual, he brings to it immense knowledge ; and, as 
usual, he judges wisely what to leave unsaid, that the essential and vital things 
may rise fairly into view, and may properly impress the reader’s mind. 

Adequately to set forth the Reformation, one ought adequately to conceive the 
nature, scope, and merits of that great revolution. If that be an impossibly high 
demand, one may ask, at least, that the writer shall show himself to be aware 
of the number and bearings of the great questions which the Reformation raised, 
and observant of the degree in which they have received, and are receiving, 
their answer. This is the demand to which Dr. Schaff responds in his intro- 
ductory chapter called Orientation. It is a survey of the active principles which 
have been shaping religious history since the Reformation, with an account of 
the attitude Dr. Schaff takes toward them, and of the way in which he conceives 
their working. The introduction of it shows how intelligently Dr. Schaft con- 
ceived his task, and the contents reveal a very shrewd and watchful mind, sur- 
veying the movements of religious thought and action. The most important 
points discussed are the relations of the Reformation to Rome, on the one hand, 
and to Rationalism, on the other; but various other topics claim a place, and 
all are disposed of in the same competent and instructive way. Perhaps, if one 
is to criticise, it might be said that the treatment is a little too optimistic. It 
tends, perhaps, to impress the reader with an idea that the questions in hand are 
a little less grave and a little more easily settled than they are or should be 
thought to be. 

We are cordially with Dr. Schaff in the generous and magnanimous tone 
toward our opponents of the Church of Rome which he constantly maintains. 
He does full justice to them and to their cause. But we would hazard a remark 
on the view he presents of the Papacy, not so much in the chapter on Orienta- 
tion as ata more advanced part of the book, in a special section on Luther's 
treatment of that institution, He criticises fairly, and not too much, the ex- 
tremes on that subject into which the Protestants went, and the strain which 
their exegesis applied to the texts about Antichrist. But in the same connection 
he appears to concede not only that the Papacy performed great services at par- 
ticular times, but that the only valid objection to it must be grounded on the 
characier it had acquired by the time of the Reformation. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that the very conception of the Papacy as a Headship of the Church 
on earth which claims infallibility, is anti-Christian. And we should be inclined 
to say that some of the great acts of great popes, so far from shaking us in that 
belief, confirm usin it. If a man claims to be the incarnate conscience of the 
world, and those around him support his claim, he may be expected to aim at 
some great things and to effect some. But it remains an anti-Christian claim ; 
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and the glory of great deeds, done in the strength of it, add lustre to a cause 
which not the less is essentially evil and ungodly at the heart of it. 

We have mentioned this because really it is well-nigh the only thing we have 
noticed that is worth questioning. Dr. Schaff, in fact, is not easily assailed in 
his historical judgments. During the progress of his great work, and of his 
many farerga, a great extent and variety of topics, pertaining to many ages and 
widely separated scenes, have fallen under his survey. On all these he has had 
to render some sentence. And as he goes sounding on his perilous way, he 
proves remarkably sure-footed. Dr. Schaffs opinion on a debated question is 
never far off the mark—or, to put it otherwise, it is always pretty near the point 
toward which the soundest minds of various schools are tending. That is a 
high compliment, and we pay it deliberately. It is an excellency which arises 
from many-sided knowledge, a fair and genial temper, and very great good 
sense, 

Necessarily, Luther takes the lion’s share of the volume ; everything, or nearly 
everything, revolves round him; the whole story vibrates to his words and 
deeds. How far has Dr. Schaff succeeded with Luther ? We will not say that he 
has overcome the difficulty of adequately representing that extraordinary servant 
of Christ. But we do not remember to have met anywhere with so impartial and 
fair a narrative’of Luther's life ; we have never seen the various aspects of his 
character brought into view more naturally or more vividly ; and we have met 
with few accounts of him more interesting to read. Without overloading his 
story, Dr. Schaff has contrived to introduce very excellent specimens of Luther’s 
most remarkable writings, especially the early and epoch-making ones, This 
contributes much to the truth and clearness of the picture ; for no one can ex- 
press Luther so well as Luther himself does. The three remarkable works of 
1520, ‘* Address to the German Nobility,’’ ‘‘ Of the Babylonian Captivity,’’ and 
‘** Freedom of a Christian Man,’’ as well as the theses of 1517, are examples. A 
clear understanding of what these utterances were and were not is most material 
to a sound conception of Luther and of his progress. Too often one is put off 
with interesting scraps, which give no real insight. Dr. Schaff, on the contrary, 
builds solidly each stage of his representation. He contrives at the same time 
to secure adequate brevity and lightness by very great wisdom in selecting. 
Hence the reader always knows what he is about—and, which is more to the pur- 
pose, what Luther is about. 

Indeed, no feature of the book has struck us more than.the way in which it 
combines learned accuracy with popular writing. Students can rely on the 
volume, and will find what they want in it—those minutely accurate statements 
of the essential things, and those precise indications where further detail should 
be sought, which to students are invaluable. The enumerations of sources and 
of literature, which occur in every appropriate place, are alone delightful toa 
student. But yet the book does not become dry nor heavy. The reader is all 
along in contact with a lively, various, progressive story, full of interest and of 
movement. This kind of success, as we have said, is largely due to Dr. Schaff's 
skill in selecting and abstaining. It is also due, in a good measure, to the way 
in which he links the movements of the Reformation age to events and processes 
of later times and of ourown. Take as instances his rapid little sketch of how 
things have gone with Prussia for the last three hundred years (p. 596), or his 
section on *‘ Church and State’’ (p. 542). He does not allow us to forget that 
the changes which the Reformation inaugurated are still in full progress, and 
are carrying ourselves along. It the topics he selects for this purpose are such 
as specially interest himself, they are, on that account, the more likely to become 
interesting to his readers. For instance, the methods taken, the other day, in 
revising the English Bible (p. 366) may not have a great deal to do, directly, 
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with Luther's translation of the German one. But if Dr. Schaff's excursion on 
the former subject helps to realize more vividly the problems and the temptations 
of ail translators, so much the better for the readers. 

The period with which Dr. Schaff deals brings him to the beginning of those 
melancholy divisions which broke the ranks of Protestantism when they needed 
most to be united. Not only so, those divisions set a fashion and created a prec- 
edent, which has operated with disastrous effect ever since. In dealing with 
these sad passages Dr. Schaff has manifested a fine discrimination. He has 
naught extenuated nor set down aught in malice. But besides, he has shown 
excellent tact in raising into view sufficiently what each party would count most 
essential to its own cause, and in not dwelling on any point more than is needful 
for that end. May we suggest that, appreciative and respectful as is his atti- 
tude toward Zwingli, Dr. Schaft does yet, perhaps, defer more than was needed 
to the tendency, which we think has been prevalent, to make too much of 
Zwingli’s shortcomings and to underrate his mental and moral stature. When 
he describes Zwingli as je/une (p. 664), Dr. Schaff probably uses that word ina 
less unfavorable sense than that which it commonly suggests. But in our opinion 
it has been usual to take a tone in speaking about Zwingli not adequately just ; 
and we think Dr, Schaff would have spoken more warmly if he had followed his 
own impulse and deferred Jess to others. All the Reformers hau their failings, 
and certainly Zwingli had his. But there was no truer, nobler, manlier man 
among them all than he—no clearer head and no braver heart. The cause of 
the Reformation suffered no sorer loss than that which befell it by his premature 
removal. 

This is a matter of personal appreciation. In his narrative of all events in 
which Zwingli took part Dr. Schaff is most just to him, as to all the personages 
he describes, Romanists and Protestants alike. It is, indeed, an unspeakable 
comfort to have history fairly written. Too often it has been written as if its 
object were to preserve partisans from coming uncomfortably into contact with 
facts. It seems to have been considered no sin to convey a falsehood when it 
could be done without telling a lie. Dr. Schaff writes as a convinced and de- 
voted son of the Reformation. He does not conceal the pleasure and the pride 
with which he dwells on its glorious and beneficent aspects. But he keeps us in 
mind that there is another side to the question, and he duly points out the facts 
and arguments which support it. Every great cause has a historical tradition 
attached to it, which has grown up in its service, mixed of true and false. Any 
one who wants to know in what points the Protestant tradition is untrustworthy 
and should be discarded may confidently go to Dr. Schaff, and will find the facts 
put before him without fear or favor. 

A few oversights have escaped the corrector of the press. The words ‘‘ con- 
vent’ (p. 570) and ** Dome”’ (pp. 576, 591) are scarcely authorized by the usage 
of our language. In pp. 651-53 dates are repeatedly misprinted (15— for 16—). 
In pp. 592 and 593 we imagine ‘* Pomesania”’ to be also a misprint. 

R. RAINY. 


HAGENBACH’S LEHRBUCH DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE. Sechste Auflage, bear- 
beitet von D, KARL BENRATH. Leipzig, 1888; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. 


The first edition of the History of Doctrine, by Hagenbach (t+ Basel, 1874), 
appeared in 1841, and was (rather defectively) translated a few years later by 
Buck, and published for English readers by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. The 
fourth edition, issued in 1857, and much improved and enlarged, was published 
in a better translation in 1871 under the supervision of Dr. Smith, of Union Sem- 
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inary, who greatly increased the value of the work by his extensive and choice 
additions, especially in the departments of British and American Theology. 
The present German edition is the sixth, and is published under the editorship 
of the A. O. Professor of Theology in Bonn. 

Of the great value of the original work, and especially as revised and improved 
by Dr. Smith, there can be no question among students in this branch of Church 
History. There is, indeed, room for question whether the method of tracing out 
the main divisions of theology, each by itself, from beginning to end, and without 
much regard for chronological periods—the method adopted by Dr. Shedd in his 
History of Doctrine—is not better than sucha strict chronologic arrangement as 
appears in Hagenbach. Yet there are some obvious advantages in the Jatter 
mode of treatment, especially such as are derived from the opportunity of follow- 
ing out more readily the doctrinal developments side by side within the various 
chronologic periods, and of taking in as at one glance a concrete view ot the 
beliefs of any given century or era. But aside from this question, the vast 
amount of material brought together in this volume, the skilful arrangement and 
distribution, the remarkable accuracy of statement, the comprehensive and cath- 
olic spirit pervading the whole, and other like qualities, combine to make the 
work of Hagenbach one of great value to every student in this department, It 
may be added that the department itself is one of steadily growing importance, 
and that the time has already come when a fair acquaintance not merely with the 
various symbols of Christendom, but with the various phases, issues, conflicts, 
exhibitions of doctrinal belief in the progressing history of the Church, is indis- 
pensable to anything like theological scholarship. 

It might have been anticipated that this German edition, issued so long after 
the revised and enlarged translation of Professor Smith, would have incorpo- 
rated his valuable additions, and so have given to the German student-a tolerably 
adequate view of British and especially of American Theology. But Professor 
Benrath appears to be entirely ignorant, not merely of the work of the American 
editor of 1871, but of pretty much everything that has ever transpired on this 
continent, earlier or later, in the field of Christian Doctrine. He repeats without 
change or explanation the blundering remark of Hagenbach, made almost half a 
century ago: ‘* The rise of new sects both in England and the United States of 
America is of no importance for the history of doctrines.”” The only illustration 
which he gives us of such sect-development on either continent is Irvingism. 
The only American books to which he refers are the treatises of Edwards on 
Freedom of the Will and Original Sin, The only other American theologians 
named are Channing and Theodore Parker. The only American controversy 
which the German Professor has heard of, or thinks deserving of reference, is a 
petty debate between the three Lutheran Synods of lowa, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
souri on the subject of predestination. All the rest is blank to him. Of the 
great anthropological controversies in New England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the rise of the Edwardian Calvinism, of the long and hard Unitarian 
struggle, of the developments of the later theology of New England, orthodox 
and otherwise, of the long battle between opposing types of thought within the 
Presbyterian fold, of the important issues that have from time to time arisen in 
the German Reformed and other evangelical communions, and of the rise of 
sects and parties in this country representing various types and phases of doc- 
trine, he has nothing whatever to say. A little squabble between two or three 
Lutheran Synods in the far West is the only American matter worth mentioning. 
This is remarkable in a book which aims to present the history of the Christian 
- Doctrine down to the present time ; and it furnishes a striking illustration of the 
dense ignorance as to theological interests and movements in this country in 
which some German scholars choose to abide. There is perhaps but one parallel 
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to it, and that the curious reader may find if he chooses in the closing pages of 
the History of Protestant Theology, by Dorner, who apparently, when he wrote 
this treatise, had never so much as heard of Jonathan Edwards. 

E. D. MorRIs. 


THE PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE SIXTH TO THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Twelfth series of the Cunningham Lectures. By W. G. BLAIKIE, 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark ; New York: Scribner & Welford. 


The Cunningham Lectureship has been the means of publishing a consider- 
able amount of valuable Theology. On the whole, the volumes of this series 
average better than the Bampton series. The terms of the lectureship do not 
confine the lecturers to members of the Free Church of Scotland, but in fact 
there are a sufficient number of ministers of the Free Church, and especially of 
professors in its colleges, to supply the ranks of the lecturers, so that the Council 
does not look elsewhere, It is very much the same with the Baird Lectureship 
of the Church of Scotland. It seems to us that it would be better if the councils 
could see their way occasionally to cross the lines that separate the Presbyterian 
denominations of Scotland, and that they might make no great mistake if they 
sought help in England, Ireland, and across the sea. The American lecture- 
ships are administered on a more generous plan. The lectureships of Union 
and Princeton seminaries have had lecturers from the three great Churches of 
Scotland, from the Canadian Presbyterian Church, and from the Congregational 
bodies, and it is the custom to go outside of the faculties of these seminaries for 
lecturers. 

Dr. Blaikie has given us an interesting series of lectures on a highly impor- 
tant and practical theme. There has been little work done thus far in the history 
of preaching, and yet it is a subject that will repay the student not only from the 
historical point of view, but also in furnishing a solid basis for an improvement 
of the preaching of our times, which on the one side is too traditional and me- 
chanical, and on the other side is disposed to break with ancient principles and 
methods. The Churches of Scotland since the Reformation have laid great 
stress upon preaching. No other land has equalled Scotland in this regard until 
the present century. In our opinion too much relative importance has been 
given to this form of Christian service, to the neglect of the sacraments, com- 
mon Prayer, and Christian song. It has not been difficult for Dr, Blaikie to call 
the roll of the great preachers of Scotland. He gives a calm, dispassionate, and 
on the whole a critical estimate of them. It is only when the ghost of Moderat- 
ism arises and Dean Stanley ventures to give an opinion on the Scottish 
preachers that Dr. Blaikie is stirred to stand up for Evangelicalism and resent 
the intrusion of the Dean of Westminster. 

Dr. Blaikie’s book is quite well described in its title. He does not give us a 
history of Preaching in Scotland, but rather an account of ‘‘ the Preachers of 
Scotland.’’ Accordingly, considerable attention is given to the history of the 
Scottish Churches and their conflicts, and the relation of the preachers to their 
times. This is a field that has been worked over a great many times, and I 
cannot see that Dr. Blaikie has given any additional light upon it. If he had 
devoted more attention to the preaching of the preachers than to their times he 
would have rendered a much greater service. 

Dr. Blaikie calls attention to the prevalence of expository preaching in Scot- 
land from the earliest times. This has been one of its greatest features of 
excellence. At the same time, it is noteworthy that Scotland has done little for . 
Exegetical Theology, and in the department of expository preaching the publi- 
cations of the Scottish divines are by no means equal to those of the English 
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Puritans and Nonconformists. The examples of expository preaching given in 
the book do not exhibit any great excellence. There are many kinds of exposi- 
tory preaching, and much of it is imposition rather than exposition, Neverthe- 
less, be it good or bad exposition, it has been of service in bringing the people 
close to the Word of God and in encouraging them to study it for themselves. 
We have reason to believe that there is more and better expository preaching at 
present in Scotland than at any other period of her history. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 


The following works in the department of Historical Theology are of im- 
portance : 


Manual of Biblical Archeology. By C. F. Keil. With alterations and addi- 
tions furnished by the author for the English translation. Vol. II. Translated 
and edited by the Rev. Alexander Cusin, (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; N. Y.: 
Scribner & Welford.) Keil’s Manual is well known to scholars as a very useful 
book in all matters relating to the Archzology of the Bible. It is true it is a little 
old-fashioned and is hardly up to date, notwithstanding the additions and im- 
provements ; and yet for the great majority of its topics it is a convenient book to 
have at hand and, on the whole, the most useful work on the subject for the 
ordinary student.——7he English Church in the Middle Ages. By William 
Hunt. A History of the University of Cambridge. By J. B. Mullinger. The 
Popes and the Hohenstaufen. By Ugo Balzani. (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co.; N. Y.: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The series of epochs of Church His- 
tory edited by Professor Mandell Creighton, to which these three volumes belong, 
is well edited and, as a rule, the work is well done by the contributors. But, as in 
all such series, there is difference in merit. The best of the three volumes men- 
tioned above is the last. It is written in a compact and interesting style, with 
an evident familiarity with the sources, an appreciation of the historical impor- 
tance of the Hohenstaufen, and a mastery of the general subject. It is objective 
in its method, without bias, and is an excellent piece of calm, historical criticism. 
The History of the University of Cambridge is, however, lacking in thesé quali- 
ties. It presents a large amount of valuable information with regard to the 
early history of the renowned university, from which many of the best influences 
have issued to mould the life and thought of England. But the author does not 
rise above the narrowness and bigotry of a partisan in his references to the 
Lollards, the Reformers, and the Puritans. His discussion of ‘Thomas Cartwright 
and the Puritanism of his day is simply disgraceful. Cambridge was the centre 
of Puritanism for a long time, and no one is competent to write the history of 
that university who has not mastered the principles and history of that move- 
ment. Mr. Mullinger’s knowledge of the Cambridge Platonists may be esti- 
mated from his remarkable statement, ‘‘ In most cases, the inspiration and ten- 
dencies of this remarkable school would appear to have been derived from the 
Cartesian philosophy.’’ A very little reflection and study of the writings of the 
fathers of the movement would have shown him a native English source, many 
years before the Cartesian philosophy came into being. The History of the English 
Church in the Middle Ages is a fine piece of historical composition, and is espe- 
cially valuable for its clear presentation of the advance of Romanism in England. 
——Johann von Staupiiz und die Anfinge der Reformation. Von Dr. Lud- 
wig Keller. (Leipzig: S. Hirzel; N. Y.: B. Westermann & Co.) Dr. Keller 
is well known for his numerous contributions to the history of the Anabaptists 
and their predecessors before the Reformation. He holds the theory of an 
apostolical succession through the ancient sects which maintained their exist- 
ence from the times of the apostles in secret guilds and clubs, and perpetu- 

21 : 
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ated the apostolic office through the laying on of hands. Dr. Keller deserves 
great credit for his study of the original sources of the sects and religious par- 
ties of the Reformation and of the Middle Age, but it is clear to any unbiassed 
mind that he is riding a hobby, which has little, and that often questionable, 
historical authority. The present work is excellent in its discussion of John 
Staupitz and the evangelical party of which he was the organizer, if not the foun- 
der ; but Dr. Keller goes out of his way and lugs in Denk and the better sort of 
Anabaptists in order to show some sort of a connection with Staupitz, and in 
order to show that Staupitz and these Anabaptists were alike the descendants of 
the older evangelical party represented by the various bodies of the Walden- 
sians scattered under various names all over Europe. Dr, Keller also exhibits 
at times a hostility to Luther and other leading reformers that leads him, doubt- 
less unconsciously, to depreciate them and to set them in ill light in comparison 
with Staupitz and his Anabaptist heroes. It is doubtless true that grave injus- 
tice has been done to Denk and other of the milder Anabaptists by confounding 
them with the violent and fanatical party, and Staupitz has not received the 
recognition as a reformer that he deserved. Luther at the start was a pupil of 
Staupitz, and in his theses laid a foundation for reform in which Staupitz, Eras- 
mus, and all others who would reform the Church could follow him. These 
theses were broader and more solid than the subsequent Lutheran movement 
which developed so rapidly, and Jaid too much stress upon justification and faith 
alone, to the depreciation of sanctification, holy love, the law of God, and good 
works, which were so important to Staupitz and the evangelical party he repre- 
sented. And thus Luther separated himself from Staupitz and his party, repre- 
senting the older mystic ; from Erasmus and his party, representing the humani- 
tarian revival, and then from the Swiss reformers and the Anglicans, as well as 
the various Anabaptist movements, and thus made a Lutheran party. This 
was extremely unfortunate, as it broke the ranks of reform, led the followers of 
Staupitz and Erasmus to prefer the Roman Church to the Lutheran, and ina 
few years stayed the progress of the Reformation itself. The historical result 
of these mistakes has been unfortunate for Protestantism, but it left to Roman- 
ism reforming elements in her own bosom, Staupitz and Erasmus were serious 
losses to Protestantism, but they were blessings left to Romanism, which may 
eventually bear fruit in another Reformation of broader sweep. It is an interest- 
ing fact, upon which Keller lays stress, that the old evangelical party agreed with 
Romanism in distinguishing grades of sanctification and in setting before the 
teachers of the flock the counsels of pertection which they were to follow as 
higher than the law that the flock itself was to obey. There can be little doubt 
that Luther's strong language on the subject of the Law and Good Works drove 
many of the most pious men of his time away from Protestantism. And this 
has been the weakness of Protestantism until the present day. The Puritan 
reformation overcame this defect and advanced on the lines opened up by Stau- 
pitz, and gave them expression in the Westminster symbols ; but later Puritanism 
abandoned these lines for the less adequate statements of the older Protes- 
tantism.——/ohns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Herbert B. Adams, editor. Seventh series. I. Arnold Toynbee. By 
F. C. Montague. The studies edited by Professor Adams are fruitful in good re- 
sults for American Church History. The paper on Arnold Toynbee is very inter- 
esting and timely. It presents a man who reminds us of Robert Elsmere, who is 
full of the love of God and of his fellow-men, and who yet cannot work in the 
lines of the present Christian churches. There are many such men in our 
time, and there are likely to be more as we advance in the present revolution 
in Theology. Toynbee Hall is an interesting institution, and seems to be doing 
excellent work, A similar work is under way in New York, described by 
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Charles B. Stover. We wish that these men could work in the lines of the es- 
tablished churches, but if they cannot, then we are glad that they can serve God 
and humanity in their own way. C. A. BRIGGS. 


III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE THE WARRANT OF FAITH. By JOSIAH PAR- 
sONS COOKE, LL.D., Ewing Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
Harvard University. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1888. 


These lectures were delivered on the Morse Foundation and not (so we are 
informed) on the Ely Foundation, as is erroneously stated in the beginning of the 
volume ; and before the professors and students of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. The author has long been known as one of those scientific men of 
whom we could wish there were more—who not only do not find their scientific 
knowledge antagonistic to their religious faith, but who love to use their scien- 
tific knowledge in support of fundamental religious truth. We remember with 
great pleasure Dr. Cooke’s former work, entitled ‘* Religion and Chemistry ; or, 
Proofs of God's Plan in the Constitution of the Atmosphere,’’ and we have had 
genuine pleasure in reading the present volume. 

These lectures, we should think, would be particularly serviceable to those 
who, without knowing very much about the methods of science, and, for that 
matter, without having given much thought to the evidences of Christianity, 
nevertheless imagine that there is a superiority about the kind of evidence and 
the form of proof in scientific matters that religious truths cannot lay claim to, 
and, therefore, that religion is something that we must make up our mind to ac- 
cept, if we accept it at all, without much rational basis for our belief. How 
much the popular representation in the pulpit sometimes seems to give currency 
to this view, by the rhetorical habit which some have of depreciating logic, we 
do not pretend to say ; but we earnestly advise those who have come under the 
influence of the style of depreciatory talk regardng the Christian evidences, to 
which reference has just been made, to read this book. 

The author shows (this indeed is the burden of the whole discussion) that the 
conclusions reached regarding fundamental questions in religion are reached by 
the same method, and have the same inductive value, as the great generaliza- 
tions in science. It will not please some to be told that inductive proof is not 
demonstration ; and those who have been in the habit of using this word 
‘*demonstration,’’ with the reckless disregard of its meaning which is so com- 
mon, will perhaps not care to be told that they have been using terms in 
religion that are simply too strong. 

The author's position in regard to induction and deduction, and the place of 
both in theology and science, is correct and clearly stated. One of the chief 
merits of the lectures under discussion is the clear and careful manner in which 
this subject is discussed. 

The lectures abound in lucid presentations of scientific truths which are 
exceedingly interesting and full of information apart altogether from their 
apologetic bearing, 

The apologetic aim and value of the volume are more manifest in the latter 
portion of it, and in this connection we call special attention to the ninth and 
tenth lectures, adding only that we do not mean by doing so to express our 
acquiescenec in all the author says, and that we particularly demur to what he 
says on page 285 about ‘‘ Creation’’ by slow development. F. L. PATTON. 
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INSPIRATION AND THE BIBLE, AN INQUIRY. By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., 
Late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2d Edition. London: T.. Fisher 
Unwin, 1888. Pp. xiv. 256, 12mo. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT INDUCTIVELY CONSIDERED. The 
Seventh Congregational Union Lecture. By ALFRED CAVE, B.A., Principal 


of Hackney College. London: Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
1888, Pp. xii. 468, 8vo. 


It would be difficult to bring together two books treating the same general 
subject and professing the same method, which would present a stronger con- 
trast in tone, spirit, and real method of procedure than is exhibited by Mr. Hor- 
ton’s and Principal Cave’s studies upon the inspiration of the Bible. Freshly 
and vigorously written as Mr. Horton’s book is, its scholarship is so dubious, its 
judgment so crude, its method so hopelessly vicious, that we should be justified 
in passing it by with a word of regret that its author did not wait until he had 
sifted and digested his collection of facts, before spreading them with his infer- 
ences from them before the eyes of a too-indulgent public, did it not derive a 
fictitious claim upon our attention from Canon Cheyne’s remarkable commenda- 
tion of it at the ‘‘ Church Congress’’ of 1888, as although ‘‘ necessarily incom- 
plete,’’,on the whole the best book on the subject he could think of *‘ in the pres- 
ent distress.’’ If its conclusions and methods may be looked upon as in any 
degree representative of those students of the Old Testament—among whom 
Canon Cheyne occupies so justly conspicuous a place—who profess to unite a 
true reverence for that volume as a Divine gift, with the hearty adoption of many 
of the literary results of the presently prevailing school of criticism, the Church 
is amply justified in its fear and distrust of the new learning. Mr. Horton ap- 
pears to consider himself engaged in an inductive inquiry as to what is meant by 
the inspiration of the Bible; but he really devotes himself to seeking out facts 
which will enable him to justify his dislike for what he facetiously calls, from the 
very beginning of his work, ‘‘ the cast-iron’’ theory of inspiration, It would not 
be easy adequately to characterize the careless dogmatism with which he deter- 
mines the facts which he gathers (¢.g., pp. 72, 75). Everywhere inconsistency 
and contradiction are roundly asserted, even between the deliverances of the same 
writer writing at nearly the same time (p. 77). It was not to be expected that 
the higher facts of the Bible—those given in the critical determination of the 
origin, authorship, and purport of the several books—should be collected with 
more judiciousness. The account of the formation of the New Testament Canon 
(p. 110 sg.), for example, leaves the reader in a broad smile ; while the climax is 
reached in this sphere by the apparent suggestion that the Gospel of Nicodemus 
stood on a similar plane with that of Mark or Luke with the “ framers of the Canon,” 
and the round assertion that Paul was not an apostle (p. 110). We might dis- 
trust our lay judgment as to the collection of the Old Testament facts, if the 
process differed obviously from that employed with the New Testament ; but it 
does not—everywhere the most desperate assertions of the destructive critics are 
assumed to be the sure words of ‘‘ infallible criticism.’’ Nor is it possible to 
observe without grave disallowance Mr. Horton's procedure in dealing with the 
main problem he has set before himself. To subject the Bible to the most care- 
ful examination with a view to discovering its nature and origin, and thus to 
arriving at a reasonable conviction as to whether and in what sense it may be 
said to have had a Divine origin, is not only within the right, but also within the 
duty of every Christian teacher. But how shall we name a procedure which 
begins by dogmatically asserting that the Bible is inspired, and then claims the 
right to mean by this word “‘ inspiration’’ whatever the investigator chooses to say 
the Bible actually is? We must not be deemed unreasonable when we enter a 
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protest against this repetition of an expedient already far too often resorted to, 
by which the settled meaning of a word is evaporated, only in order that neologi- 
cal views may take shelter under its wing--‘‘ ‘ convey,’ the wise call it."" By its 
means Mr. Horton is able to profess to accept ‘*‘ the common sense of Christians of 
all ages and in all places,’’ which asserts that the Bible is ‘‘ inspired "’ (p.'5), and 
yet to teach that God's hand has entered it only in a providential way—by his 
zonian dealing with a people who gradually wrought out a history, conceived 
hopes and brought all, through natural means, to an expression in a faulty and 
often self-contradictory record, which we call inspired only ‘‘ because by reading 
it and studying it we can find our way to God, we can find what is His will for us 
and how we can carry out His will’’ (p. 240). Is it this method or this conclusion 
that Canon Cheyne wishes to commend to us in our time of distress ? 

Few books, on the other hand, so satisfactory as Principal Cave’s leave the 
press. Written with adequate learning, it is also written with careful judgment, 
and proves as satisfying to the thinker as it is stimulating to the scholar. Deriv- 
ing his incitement from the apparent effects on the Protestant doctrine of the 
authority of the Scriptures as formulated by the Reformers and incorporated in 
the Protestant confessions, of the successive attacks which have been made upon 
it, in the last age by Socinians, Deists, and Rationalists, and in our own time in 
the name of Philosophy, Criticism, and Science, Principal Cave has proposed to 
himself a renewed inductive examination into the nature of the Old Testament 
as a body of literature, with a view to discovering whether, in the light of all the 
facts, it must be looked upon as a Divine revelation or as only the precipitate of 
the age-long thinking of men. In order to such a study it is evident that we 
must have a trustworthy text before us and be sure, within reasonable limits, of 
its meaning. In other words, textual and exegetical criticism precede the 
‘* higher criticism’’—.¢., the critical examination of the contents of a book with 
a view to determining its nature, sources, and origin. But in a few judicious 
words, Principal Cave points out that in the present state of inquiry these pre- 
liminary steps may be fairly assumed ; and his cautious words here may be a 
help to many who are disturbed by an exaggerated view of the need of correction 
in which the Old Testament text stands, and of the difficulty of its interpretation : 
‘* It is almost enough, indeed, for us to know that such textual researches, car- 
ried on for many years, have had one positive result: they have accentuated the 
substantial accuracy, the reliableness of the common Hebrew text for all pur- 
poses of doctrinal examination. In many minutenesses of speech, textual criti- 
cism may have a large influence in the future, but the general tenor of the Old 
Testament will most probably remain unaffected. In short, the practical reli- 
ability of the text is now demonstrated beyond gainsaying. There is no book 
of the Old Testament, for instance, the text of which is not in a more satisfactory 
state than any literary heirloom of ancient Greece or Rome” (p. 23). Again: 
‘* Happily also our knowledge of the meaning of the Old Testament is in even a 
better position than our knowledge of the text. By many generations of exegetes, 
the meaning of the Old Testament, in general and in detail, has become increas- 
ingly plain. . . . No one would have the temerity to maintain nowadays that 
valid opinions upon the general bearings of the Old Testament are impossible, 
either on the score of the corruptness of our copies or on the score of the pre- 
cariousness of our translation’’ (pp. 24,25). The way being thus prepared, Prin- 
cipal Cave turns at once to inquire what testimony a critical examination of its 
contents bears to the Old Testament—its truthfulness, its truth, its origin, Divine 
or human. 

He wisely begins by a specially detailed study of the Book of Genesis. In the 
second lecture he compares the stories in Genesis with those preserved by other 
nations, inferring that in them Genesis is independent, original, primitive, and 
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historical. In the third lecture he compares the accounts of Genesis with the 
findings of modern science, reaching the conviction that Genesis is true. It is 
not a wide step to argue that if such an account as that of the creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis is true, modern science being judge, God's hand must be in 
it ; or even that if the book from first to last be true history of real transactions, 
it must be either contemporaneous or Divine. Withholding such inferences for 
the moment, however, Mr. Cave first investigates in the fourth lecture the com- 
position and authorship of the book, with the result of vindicating its Mosaic 
origin. In the course of these three lectures a number of discussions of great 
value occur. For example, we have an admirable study in the third lecture of 
the relation of the creation narrative to scientific findings, which is written with 
knowledge of Guyot and Dawson, indeed, but with independent strength. Or 
again, there is a very lucid history of Pentateuchal criticism in the fourth lecture, 
through which a vantage ground is gained for the study not only of Genesis, but 
of the subsequent books. As we cannot pretend to a special knowledge of the 
subject, such as would give our expressed opinion of Mr. Cave’s critical pusition 
' weight, we have sought and are able here to present an estimate of it by the best 
furnished critic in America, Dr. William Henry Green. Dr. Green writes : 


‘* A very significant fact pointed out by Dr. Cave is that a new phase of Pentateuch 
criticism seems to be indicated by the posthumous work of M. D’Eichthal, particularly 
as his views have been taken up and further expanded by M. Maurice Vernes. His 
theory is that Deuteronomy, instead of being a homogeneous connected work, is a com- 
pilation from various sources, and is referable not to the age of Josiah, but to the period 
succeeding the Babylonish exile. The Jehovist document is also held to be post-exilic, 
the Wellhausen order of the documents being still insisted upon—-viz., Jehovist, Deuter- 
onomy, Priest-code. While all the chief constituents of the Pentateuch are thus placed 
as far as possible from the Mosaic age, they are nevertheless as an inevitable conse- 
quence brought into close juxtaposition in point of origin. M. Vernes insists with 
great force that the discovery upon which the Wellhausen school of critics have chiefly 
plumed themselves—viz., the correspondence between the three Pentateuchal codes and 
three distinct periods of Israelitish history, is both imaginary and suicidal. The diver- 
gences between them are pressed to so great an extent that it becomes impossible to 
understand how they can ever have been united and submitted to as one harmonious 
code, obligatory in all its parts. The later code each time displaced its predecessor, as 
suited only to the past age in which it originated, but not to the existing state of things. 
How, th:n could the obsolete be revived, and the mutually incompatible harmonized, 
not by purging out what belonged only to conditions Jong since passed away and adapt- 
ing all to the new condition of affairs, but retaining all in its antiquated form and pre- 
vious antagonism, and yet the whole be accepted and obeyed, as though it were and had 
been from the beginning one indivisible, authoritative code? M. Vernes maintains 
that this is impracticable ; that the divergence is not so serious as has been alleged, and 
the several codes, instead of representing distinct and widely separated periods, belong 
to nearly the same epoch. Dr. Cave rightly claims that this is practically a concession 
of the homogeneity and contemporancousness of the codes, whence it is but a small step 
to the conclusion of their Mosaic origin. 

‘* Tt might be added that a similar difficulty besets the Wellhausen hypothesis in its treat- 
ment of the historical portions of the Pentateuch. It exaggerates the variance of the 
documents which it discovers to such an extent, finds such discrepancies, inconsist- 
encies, and contradictions, that no person of common honesty or intelligence could 
have combined them in their present form. The very arguments adduced to prove the 
hypothesis thus tend to undermine it. It would not be surprising if there would bea 
reaction here, too, in the direction of drawing the documents nearer together, and thus 
preparing the way for the acknowledgment of the Mosaic origin of the entire Penta- 
teuch. 

‘* Dr. Cave boldly takes the initiative in an endeavor to combine the results of modern 
criticism with the traditional view of the origin of the Pentateuch, and thus lead the 
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divisive hypothesis back to its original aim in the hands of Astruc and Eichhorn. He 
accepts without hesitation the critical analysis of Genesis and the first five chapters of 
Exodus, as propounded by the advocates of the supplementary hypothesis. He strenu- 
ously denies, however, the existence of contradictions, or that the analysis can be car- 
ried beyond Ex. vi. 3. He insists that there is no indication of a later date than that 
of Moses, unless in additions which may easily have been made by subsequent editors, 
and that Moses was himself the Jehovist, making use of and enlarging an older writing 
of the Elohist. A similar view was propounded several years ago by an eminent Ameri- 
can professor in his lectures, though Dr. Cave seems to have come upon it quite inde- 
pendently. Various considerations of a general nature are urged in favor of this posi- 
tion ; but it would require a presentation of the whole case in detail, such as is not 
attempted in this volume, to show whether it is defensible in detail. 

‘* It can scarcely be said that the ‘very remarkable precision,’ which is affirmed of 
the use of Elohim in the earlier Jehovistic sections of Genesis, really exists. If ‘to 
avoid the anachronism of implying that the name Jehovah was known in pre: Mosaic 
days,’ Eve says, ‘Elohim hath appointed me another son instead of Abel,’ how came 
she to say on the birth of Cain, ‘ I have gotten a man with the help of Jehovah’? If, 
for a like reason, when Jehovah appeared to Abraham, Gen. xvii. 1, he ‘ said unto him, 
not I am Jehovah, but I am God Almighty,’ how is it that he said to him, Gen. xv. 7, 
“I am Jehovah,’ and was addressed by him as ‘ Jehovah,’ ver. 8, and that Abraham and 
his servant, and even Laban and Bethuel, in ch. 24, freely use ‘this divine name which 
was first revealed to Moses *?”’ 


With the fifth lecture, the task is undertaken of subjecting the presently popu- 
lar evolutionary hypothesis of the origin of the Law to a searching examination, 
which results, through the triumph of common sense as over against pedantry, 
in a clear conviction of the Mosaic composition of the four latter books of the 
Pentateuch. The slenderness of the evidence even laid claim to by the evolu- 
tionary theorists, its absurd inadequacy to the demands of the theory they have 
built upon it, the incredible demands they make upon our credulity, the entire re- 
construction of the whole body of Hebrew literature which their theory requires— 
not only the removing to post-exilian times of Joshua, but also of 1 and 2 Samuel, 
great parts of the prophets and many of the Psalms—are all exposed in turn. 
On the basis of this proof of the Mosaic origin of these books, their Divine origin 
is inferred in the sixth lecture, chiefly from the didactic character of the law and 
the nature of the truths it inculcates, together with its typical character. In this 
connection there is a very eloquent passage (p. 305 sg.), in which it is pointed out 
that the law was educative even more than punitive, and had ‘‘the making of 
saints in view quite as much as the deterrence of criminals.’’ The Divine origin 
of the law might also have been forcibly argued from the single fact of its con- 
temporaneousness, For what does all the critical reconstruction of the history 
of the law mean, but that it cannot be accounted for as a human product, if it 
sprang at once into existence, as the Pentateuch represents it tohave done? The 
problem of the critics is nothing other than to find a possible mode of origination 
for it, by which it may be believed to have been of human manufacture. The 
breaking of it up and distributing it through ages of growth is only in order that 
it may be believed to have sprung out of human soil. It is thus confessedly more 
than human if it arose all at once; and the proof that Moses penned these books 
is already therefore the proof that God gave the law which they record. 

The seventh lecture applies the same method to the prophetical books, the pre- 
dictive element in which is first shown to be real and then made to prove their 
Divine origin. And afew words at the opening of the eighth lecture indicate 
what the results of a like examination of the Hagiographa would be. 

The care with which this inductive examination has been prosecuted is 
matched by the judiciousness of the subsequent discussion of how and by what 
channels the Divine element which has been thus proved to belong to the Old 
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Testament has entered it. Principal Cave’s nomenclature is not that of the 
schools ; but the doctrine at which he arrives as the result of his inductive study, 
is indistinguishable from the Reformed doctrine of the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ The main problem,’’ he writes (p. 420), ‘‘ which has occupied our 
attention all through these lectures is, whether a Divine as well as a human 
origin must be sought for the Old Testament. . . . The human origin of the Old 
Testament has been taken for granted. But the question of questions which has 
engrossed us from first to last has been, whether human causes suffice to explain 
the existence of the Old Testament—in other words, whether a Divine cause 
must not be postulated for the production of this complex, this rare, this unique 
vook, whether, in short, Divine co-operation with man is not the only adequate 
explanation of the existence of the Old Testament.’’ The conclusion of his 
inquiry he expressss thus (p. 421): ‘‘ When Moses and the prophets and the 
Saints wrote the several books of the Old Testament, they did so as fellow- 
workers with Deity.’’ ‘‘ From Divine co-operation, therefore, with man the Old 
Testament has come. Without Divine influence the Old Testament could not 
have been written. But Divine co-operation with man is just what is meant by 
Inspiration. Our previous inquiries may thus be compactly expressed by saying 
that this Sacred Book has been written by Inspiration of God" (p. 422). 

This language would admirably suit the Reformed doctrine of Inspiration as 
defined in its more restricted sense, as the co-operation of God in the actual 
commitment to writing of his total message to man. But Mr. Cave’s meaning 
is not just this, although it includes this. He is using the word Inspiration in its 
broadest and most inclusive sense, rather than in its most restricted sense. 
Under it, he includes all forms of Divine co-operation with man, in every sphere, 
whether in the reproduction of the race, or in the gift of skill in handicraft, or in 
the sanctification of the soul, as well as in the production of the Word. It is 
quite necessary, then, to inquire more narrowly under this broad term, how the 
Divine co-operation has wrought in the production of the Scriptures. And here, 
too, we have an admirable statement. Mr, Cave distinguishes four varieties of 
Inspiration entering into the genesis of Scripture. These he calls (1) Hagio- 
graphic Inspiration, ‘‘ which underlies every book of the Old Testament’’ and 
which operated in two forms—viz., in the ‘‘ co-operation of the Holy Spirit with 
the spirit of man in the maturing of spiritual character,’’ and in the ‘' co-opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the spirit of man in the assimilating of revelation ;’’ 
(2) Prophetic Inspiration possessed by many and presupposing Hagiographic 
Inspiration, which is the co-operation of the Divine Spirit which men’s minds and 
hearts, quickening their faculties and so enabling them to receive and thus © 
become the media of Divine revelation ; (3) Transcriptive Inspiration, ‘* which 
worked upon the authors of the several books of the Old Testament,’’ and con- 
sisted in a ‘‘ co-operation of the Spirit of God with man, prompting the literary 
preservation of their contributions in the sphere of religion, and at the same 
time superintending that committal, so that its record should be at once faithful 
and adequate," ‘* thus concerning itself both with the ‘ zazpulsus ad scribendum’ 
and with the ‘ assistentia in scribendo,’ as the older theologians would have 
said "’ (p. 425) ; (4) Canonical Inspiration, or ‘** that co-operation of the Holy 
Ghost which prompted the formation of the Canon.’’ The phraseology here is 
clumsy ; but the doctrine taught is just the same as if Mr. Cave had spoken of 
the Divine element entering the Scriptures through the medium of God's provi- 
dential control of the history itself and his providential preparation of the men 
to write it ; through his gracious fitting of his chosen instruments by the lead- 
ing of his Spirit, to become fit channels of his revelation ; through his revela- 
tions to his prophets ; and finally, through his superintendence of the whole 
process of the actual commitment of his whole will to writing, which alone is 
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properly called ‘‘ Inspiration.’’ And the substantial agreement of the two modes 
of statement will be more evident to the readers of the paragraph on p. 340 
of Mr. Cave’s book. 

Let it be emphasized that Mr, Cave’s advocacy of ‘* Transcriptional Inspira- 
tion’’ for the Old Testament, or that variety of inspiration which consists in the 
impulse to write and in assistance in writing, is based, like his advocacy of the 
other forms, on induction. He does, indeed, argue the need of such an influence 
from God in order that the Divine purpose in giving a revelation should not be 
thwarted. But the ground of his assertion of it is observed fact. Thus he con- 
cludes: ‘*. . . Our previous inquiry has shown us, as a matter of fact, that the 
record is reliable. As a matter of fact, human ignorance and limitation do 
not so predominate in this record of revelation as to render the record untrust- 
worthy. All our study of the Law has shown faithfulness in transcription ; all 
our study of the Prophets again has shown faithfulness in transcription ; the very 
existence of the Holy Writings demonstrates, by the reality of the experience they 
record, the veracity of the revelations upon which the experience is based. In- 
deed, tests of many kinds have shown that it is not open to any to reject the 
revelations of the Old Testament on the ground that the revelations may have 
become irrecognizable by the mode of their transcription. But this unperverted 
transcription of revelation is a supernatural effect, and points to a transcriptive 
Inspiration’ (p. 453). 

There remains yet another important matter. May we measure the full extent 
of the intluence of this ‘‘ Transcriptive Inspiration”? Mr. Cave declines fully 
to attempt this. He has shown its existence ; beyond this he is cautious of 
speaking. ‘‘ That the record is absolutely void of mistakes,’’ he says, ‘‘ we do 
not know; the record is a human record of the Divine; but that the record is 
substantially true, is veracious, trustworthy, and historical our whole inquiry has 
shown’’ (p. 456). Is not this somewhat over-cautious ? and is not this excess of 
caution due ultimately to an incomplete view of the function and results of the 
induction itself? The task of induction is not finished in the mere attainment 
of the fact of ‘‘ Transcriptional Inspiration ;’’ a more or less clearly indicated 
** mode’’ is the true goal toward which to work, and by the attainment of this a 
basis is laid, in an underlying principle, on which we may found expectations or 
‘* predictions’ of what ought to be found in the record, all of which may be then 
brought to the test of “‘ verification ;"’ and thus there may be gradually built up 
an increased body of proof for the fact of ‘‘ Transcriptional Inspiration’”’ and an 
increasing body of proof for the truth of the theory of ‘‘ mode’’ itself, which may 
thus become ultimately truly proven. We cannot escape the inquiry, how 
we conceive ‘‘ Transcriptional Inspiration’’ to have worked—how we conceive 
that God has entered into the formation of the record. Certainly he has entered 
into it by some way which violated no law of reason and no law of freedom, and 
which in no way interfered with the truly and really human authorship of its 
every word. The Scriptures are obviously human. Mr. Cave sometimes uses 
unsatisfactory or incomplete expressions regarding the relation of the Divine and 
human in Scripture. We have quoted him as saying that ‘‘ the record is a 
human record of the Divine’’ (p. 456). Were we to take this too literally it 
would be contradictory of his induction as to the existence of a specifically ‘* Tran- 
scriptive Inspiration.’’ The workings of God in providence and history, the 
gracious influence of ‘‘ Hagiographic Inspiration,’’ and the supernatural revela- 
tions of ‘* Prophetic Inspiration,’’ gave the Divine matter to be recorded ; so far 
as a ‘* Transcriptional Inspiration”’ is real, it implies a Divine element not in the 
matter to be recorded, but in the recording itself, and in the consequent record, 
which thus is, so far, not a merely human record of the Divine. Hence, Mr. 
Cave speaks of the record as not only a record of revelation, but as ‘‘ an inspired 
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record of revelation” (p. 455) ; and of inspiration ‘* guaranteeing the reliableness 
of the record"’ (p. 455). Another incomplete phrase, perhaps unwittingly 
dropped, says that ‘‘ when we speak of the Inspiration of the Old Testament, 
what we mean is that the Old Testament has been written by man with Divine 
aid’’ (p. 423). In view of the facts, as brought out by Mr. Cave, would it not 
be just as true—no truer, but just as true—to reverse the language and say it 
was written by God with human aid ? Is not ‘* co-operation,’’ in a word, co-oper- 
ation? We do not lay much stress on these phrases ; we quote them merely as 
somewhat rare straws possibly indicating that Mr. Cave is writing with a firm 
grasp upon the fact of ‘* Transcriptional Inspiration,’’ but without a clear work- 
ing hypothesis of its mode, by which he might, perhaps, be led to an even firmer 
grasp upon the fact itself. Do not the facts point to a mode, not obscurely ?—a 
mode of inspiration by which the Scriptures were made not a *‘ human record of 
the Divine,’’ nor a book written ‘‘ by man with Divine aid’’ merely, but a book 
produced by men under the impelling and guiding influence of God, working not 
mechanically, nor by partition of part to each, but by a true confluence, concursus, 
of God and man in every part. Certainly this seems not only the natural implica- 
tion of the facts, but also the conception of the New Testament writers as well 
(cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 37). But according to it we should look upon the inspiration 
as extending to every part and toevery word of Scripture—not so as to supersede 
the human element, but so as to supplement it and make every part of Scripture 
not only human but also Divine—truly human, indeed, but also truly Divine. 

If such a conception of the ‘*‘ mode’’ of inspiration seems to be pointed to by 
the facts of the inspired record, it becomes an incitement to further testing of 
the facts, and on this testing it is verified. Are there any plain errors in the 
record ? Principal Cave does not assert that there are, but rather reads usa 
needed lesson in caution in assuming them—a caution which becomes all the 
more imperative if the general course of the induction points us to an hypothesis of 
the mode of inspiration which would exclude them. We do not, however, quarrel 
with Mr. Cave's cautious attitude toward this whole matter. It is the fitting 
close of an inquiry which climbs by human steps to the height of a Divine fact. 
Mr. Cave has already deserved well of students of the Old Testament and of 
Theology as a Science ; but we should not be surprised if the healthy and bracing 
treatment which he has given in this volume to ohe of the burning questions of 
the day should prove his best work. We hope he may be enabled yet to add to 
it other such distinguished services to the truth and the Church of God. 

BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


THE FORM OF THE CHRISTIAN TEMPLE: being a treatise on the Constitution of 
the New Testament Church. By THOMAS WITHEROW, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Church History in Magee College, Londonderry. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

_ Clark ; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1889. Pp. xii., 468. 8vo. 


We welcome this valuable treatise the more heartily that we fear there isa 
tendency among us to undervalue the study of Church polity. It may serve to 
remind us, in the wise words of its author (p. vii.), ‘‘ that Church polity is an 
important portion of Christianity.’’ ‘* Its main principles,’’ he just'y continues, 
‘* are divinely revealed ; its design is to conserve and to perpetuate truth, as well 
as to secure decency and order in worship, in instruction, and in administration ; 
while it is often on the side of Church government, and generally under cover 
of indistinct and uncertain notions regarding it, that minute changes have crept 
into the Church which have in the course of centuries blossomed out into serious 
error.’’ Led by so just a conception of its importance, he has made a careful 
study of the constitution of the New Testament Church, the conclusion of which 
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may be expressed in these words (although they are not put forward as such) : 
‘* Presbyterianism has the true bishop, the true episcopal ordination, the true 
Apostolic Succession, the true commission, and the true ministry”’ (p. 386). 

The volume is divided into two very different parts. The first half is a strin- 
gently inductive examination of the New Testament passages bearing on the 
organization of the Church, with the intention and effect of discovering exactly 
what the form of the New Testament Church was. Here the controversial ele- 
ment is relegated to the background, although a hint of it may obtrude itself in 
an occasional bit of dry humor (pp. 119, 167, 168, 196) or in an occasional intru- 
sion into the inductive process of minor items of a more modern flavor. How 
easy it is to introduce into our speech, regarding the institutions of the first cen- 
tury, traits and forms of statement drawn from our present habits or training, 
Dr. Witherow illustrates by a quotation from the 7racts for the Times (p. 111, 
note). How hard it is wholly to avoid it, he illustrates by an occasional slip of 
his own. Examples are the repeated assertion (¢.g., p. 18)-that Paul was not 
appointed apostle until after the death of James of Zebedee ; the statement that 
lay prophets were allowed only ‘‘ occasionally’’ to address the Church (p. 34) ; 
the assumption that Timothy’s work in Ephesus was ‘‘ exceptional’’ (pp. 38, 
40). These are, however, rare motes on the surface of a generally successful 
stream of pure induction. In the second half of the book the controversial ele- 
ment comes prominently forward, although everywhere kept within due bounds 
by Dr. Witherow’s unfailing exegetical insight and sober historical sense. Here 
we have not so much a historical study of the origin of the human additions to 
the temple, as a polemic examination of the asserted divine sanction for the chief 
ecclesiastical growths of later times—-the priesthood, penance, prelacy, apostolical 
succession, and the papacy. In the multitude of details which are here brought 
forward, it is not to be expected that all the opinions expressed will meet uni- 
versal acceptance—especially when they concern points of confessed difficulty. 
We are most seriously at odds with the author in his denial of the genuineness 
of the short Greek Ignatian Epistles, which we consider as unnecessary to his 
general position as it is unreasonable in the present state of the evidence. Nor 
can we accord with his criticism of Bishop Lightfoot’s view of the position of 
James (who we do not believe to have been an apostle) at Jerusalem. Dr. 
Witherow is especially to be congratulated on his correct perception of the Pres- 
byterian drift of the more recent Prelatic arguments. He does not fall into the 
trap which some others have not escaped, of seeking some extreme position 
from which these arguments may still be refuted. The fact is that Dr. Light- 
foot, for example, in the essay incorporated in his Commentary on Philippians, 
has defended the apostolicity of Presbyterianism ; the threefold ministry, the 
apostolic sanction of which he has set himself, in that famous essay, to render 
probable, is distinctly the threefold ministry of the Presbyterian and as distinctly 
not that of the Episcopal Churches. To refute his position would be to refute 
Presbyterianism ; and we are glad to believe it to be irrefutable. 

That there is a divinely appointed polity for the Church, Dr. Witherow has no 
doubt ; and no one can doubt it who has given his attention to the Scriptural 
deliverances in this sphere. ‘* The opinion of all theologians who-have not care- 
fully studied the subject,’’ he says pointedly, ‘‘is that no system of Church 
polity is contained in the New Testament ; that if so, it cannot be determined 
with precision ; or if it can be so determined, it is not obligatory on the Church 
of after times, and, of course, is practically useless. This opinion, it will be 
seen, we dispute in all its parts’ (p. 2). It really admits of no question that God 
has instituted the ministry (1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. 11), and this carries with it 
some elements of a Church polity ; or that the apostles asserted God's right to 
order His own Church so as best to secure the great purpose for which He 
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established it (1 Tim. iii. 15), and, acting of course on Christ’s authority, ap- 
pointed deacons (Acts vi.) and elders (Acts xiv. 23) in the churches which they 
founded, determined their qualifications (1 Tim. iii. 1 sg, Titus i. 5 sg.), and 
defined their duties (1 Peter v. 1 sg.). In nothing is the soundness of Dr. 
Witherow’s judgment more apparent, however, than in the accuracy with which 
he draws the line between what in the organization of the Church may be as- 
serted to have direct, divine sanction, and what has been left to a more or less 
human development. In general we may say that the organization of the indi- 
vidual Church was imposed upon it by the apostles ; while in al] that belongs to 
the association of the churches, we are left to a further application of the prin- 
ciples of government which underlie the directly divine institutions. To use Dr. 
Witherow’s well-chosen words: ‘‘ Association, whether of Churches or of rulers, 
is a Scriptural principle. The association of elders in the government of a local 
Church—that is, the congregational presbytery, is a divine institution ; the asso- 
ciation of the rulers of different congregations for managing matters in common 
—that is, the district presbytery, is simply a matter of agreement and consent, 
but is the outcome of a principle that has received divine sanction again and 
again’ (p. 187). ** When the Christian Church is organized,”’ he says, in another 
place (p. 106), the name of presbytery ‘‘is applied to the Christian elders of a 
Church in their associated capacity. That it is not in 1 Tim. iv, 14, the associ- 
ated elders of different congregations, is known because there is not in the New 
Testament any clear example of such association in ordinary cases.’’ The refer- 
ence of the last phrase, *‘in ordinary cases,’’ is not obvious. Certainly when 
Dr. Witherow comes to treat formally of the ‘* council’’ of Acts xv. he has far 
too clear a historical sense to see in it an extraordinary instance of such an asso- 
ciation. ‘‘ There is not a line in the chapter,’’ he justly writes, ‘‘ leading us to 
believe that any were present except the deputies from Antioch along with the 
apostles, elders, and brethren of Jerusalem. . . . To say that it was a represent- 
ative body, in the literal sense, is to view the transaction from the standpoint of 
later times’’ (p. I92). If we are to apply to that ‘‘ council’’ language derived 
from our present usage, we should term it a meeting of the Church Session of 
Jerusalem. This is not to belittle it. It was of epoch-making importance, both 
at the time, in separating the Church from Judaism and committing the whole 
Church to a universalistic policy ; and for al] time as a charter of freedom from 
the Mosaic law. Dr. Witherow most admirably says in words which it would 
do us good to ponder: ‘* When told by sceptics that we are bound by the Bible 
to pay tithes, to execute the idolater and blasphemer, to put the Sabbath-breaker 
and witch to death, our answer is that the apostolic decree sets us entirely free 
from these and all other peculiarities of the old Jewish economy. They are not 
named among the exceptions, and therefore are of no binding force upon Gentile 
believers’ (p. 193). Whatever we may think of the binding character of the 
** decree’’ then issued, this use of the deliberations and conclusion is assuredly 
legitimate. Nor does this view of the nature of that ‘‘ council ’’ destroy its 
normal character as a model Church court. ‘* It is,’’ rather, in Dr. Witherow’s 
words, ‘‘ the true model of all subsequent synods"’ (p. 196). We are bound to 
confess, indeed, our inability to follow him in his method of validating it as the 
model of associated Presbyteries and Synods—viz., by speaking of it as an “‘ as- 
sembly of Church rulers outside the local Church’’ (p. 198), as ‘‘ an external 
tribunal of Church rulers, publicly deliberating in Jerusalem upon a question 
affecting, in the first instance, the Church of Antioch’’ (p. 197). This is artifi- 
cial. It amounts to little more than setting up an undistributed middle—* ex- 
ternal tribunal "—as the ‘ertzum comparation?s between this ‘‘ council ’’ and 
our Presbyteries—and an undistributed middle, let us add, which is not a fair 
designation of either the one or the other. Let us confess that the New Testa- 
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ment gives us no example of other than congregational presbyteries ; and rest 
our higher courts on the legitimate application in their formation of the same 
principle of association which was divinely enacted in the congregational gov- 
ernment. 

Among the various puzzling questions that concern the organization of the 
local churches, Dr. Witherow threads his safe way with his usual judiciousness 
and sound exegetical tact. The nature of the eldership as an undifferentiated 
ruling-teaching office, the nature of the diaconate as essentially an office of ser- 
vice rather than of ‘‘ ministry’ in its higher sense, the nature of the local pres- 
bytery and its functions, the ground and mode of association of the Churches 
(one of the best chapters), are all judiciously investigated. The only criticism 
of any moment which we could bring against the findings of this whole half of 
the volume, would be that the nature of the work of the apostles and the relation 
to them of their travelling companions do not seem to be exactly realized. Paul 
was not only a divinely appointed and divinely inspired missionary, he was a 
travelling misszonary-soctety, and his companions were his helpers in this work. 
He sent them forth clothed with his powers and as agents to do his work ; 
wherever they went they stood z# /oco afostoli and acted as his extended hand, 
Their commission inhered not in any local organization, not even in the Church 
at large, but in the apostle ; and their centre of authority was wherever he was. 
So he left Timothy in Ephesus to act for him there; and withdrew him from 
Ephesus when he had other need for him, replacing him with Tychicus (2 Tim. 
iv. 12). In like manner he left Titus in Crete and replaced him when he thought 
well with Artemas (Titus iii. 12). In this connection, 2 Tim. iv. 9 sg. is a very 
instructive passage. Paul desires Timothy to come to him. Not because the 
Church of Ephesus had no further need for him ; he carefully provides for a suc- 
cessor to him there (v. 12). Not because he is himself lonely ; he is surrounded 
by Roman friends (v. 21). But because, as he states, the most of his helpers 
are away—some by desertion, some on commission, and Luke alone of them all is 
with him (v. to sg.). He needs more help in the work than Luke can render, 
and so he calls Timothy, and with him Mark ; and he adds the reason, ‘‘ For he 
is profitable to me for ministering.’’ This gives us a great outlook upon Paul's 


labors as the care of all the churches rested upon him. Even while he was in 


prison, Luke was inadequate for the labors of his office; he required at Jeast 
two secretaries. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


We notice also the following recent works : 


The Christian Doctrine of God. By James S. Candlish, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Free Church College, Glasgow. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford [1889].) Pp.. 142, 16mo. This 
latest issue of the ‘‘ Hand-Books for Bible Classes’’ is written with Dr. 
Candlish’s well-known lucidity and skill. Wedo not know whether the very 
artificial and unsatisfactory distribution of the matter with relation to the idea 
of the Kingdom of God is borrowed from Ritschl, or is an independent coinci- 
dence with his method of determining even the Divine attributes in reference to 
that conception. There are also more detailed points of contact with the Ger- 
man leader (¢ g., pp. 59, 98, 100). One of the best features of the book is the 
excellent use made of comparative religion in it. Among the most striking 
passages may be named the admirable treatment of the fatherhood of God (p. 
61), the good statement of the holiness of God (p. 58), and the careful remarks 
on the word ‘‘ person’’ as applied to the Trinity (p. 117). The author's ac- 
count of the condition of successful prayer (p. 44) is scarcely satisfactory ; 
and his ‘‘libertarian’’ theory of the will leads him into unnecessary diffi- 
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culties. For example, he can only explain God's foreknowledge by the not 
very satisfactory subtlety of the timelessness of God’s mode of knowing (p. 52) ; 
and he apparently commends to us the theory that God can only keep redeemed 
men through the gift of the Holy Ghost, from sinning, and hence had no 
choice at the first but to permit sin or destroy free-agency (p. 100). On the 
related subject of God's sovereignty it is to be regretted that he allows himself 
to take up a position which, as he is conscious, is inconsistent not only with a 
passage in the Westminster Confession, but also with one in the Bible itself (p. 
70, xofe). It is this same overestimate of the rights of free-agency which has 
dictated the remarkable statement (p. 86) that God’s justice prevents his anni- 
hilating sinners because it leads him to have ‘‘ regard to what is due to each 
of his creatures,’ and ‘‘ not to use his power, even at the impulse of holiness, 
except in accordance with that.’-——7Z7he Gospel According to St. Paul: 
Studies in the first eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. 
J. Oswald Dykes, M A., D.D., etc. (London: J. Nisbet & Co.; New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 1888.) Pp. viii. 280, 8vo. This volume is practically 
aseries of scholarly sermons on the first eight chapters of Romans. As a prac- 
tical preacher, Dr. Dyke’s tendency is to emphasize the voluntary side of 
salvation and to minimize the element of divine predestination (¢.g., p. 269 59.) ; 
and in his treatment of Rom. iii. 21-26, he speaks of the ‘‘ forbearance of God’’ 
under the old dispensation in a way which runs some risk of erecting too great 
a difference between God’s method ot dealing with sin before and after Christ. 
—Perfectionism, the False and the True. A Lecture. By Rev. C. A. Sal- 
mond, M.A. Rothesay. With especial reference to the teaching of the ‘* Faith 
Mission Pilgrims.’’ (Glasgow: J. N. MacKinlay, 1889.) Pp. 43, 8vo. A most 
admirably conceived and eloquently written exposure and refutation of perfec- 
tionist teaching, especially as exhibited by the ‘* Faith Mission Pilgrims,’’ who 
are now operating in the smaller Scottish towns, and by the Salvation Army— 
underlaid with sound theological knowledge and thinking, and carried out with 
true pastoral concern to preserve all that-is good in the errors which are com- 
bated while neutralizing the errors themselves. Mr. Salmond writes vigorously 
and yet courteously, and we are not surprised to learn that his tract has run 
through three editions in a few weeks. — Das Wesen der persénlichen Bekeh- 
rung zu Christo und thre Notwendigkeit, Vortrag auf der kirchlichen Konferenz 
im Greifswald gehalten. Von Th. Schmalenbach. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann ; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1888). Pp. 15, 12mo. An earnest appeal 
to German pastors to make, in their preaching, more of conversion, which is 
defined as the ** personal, conscious, laying hold of Christ’’ as our King and 
Saviour, preceded by a conviction of our sin and guilt, and followed by amend- 
ment of life and true obedience to Him.—— Zhe Spirit of Christ: thoughts on 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the believer and in the Church. By Rev. 
Andrew Murray. (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1888.) Pp. 394, 16mo. The 
author treats this greatest of all Christian subjects with adequate reverence 
and tender devoutness, but scarcely with sufficient judiciousness. The mystical 
spirit has been always of the greatest value to the Church, and sometimes the 
sole preservative of true Christianity in a materialistic or legalistic age. But no 
tendency requires a stricter watchfulness to preserve it from extravagance. 
Mr. Murray's mystical tendency shows itself especially in laying too great stress 
on the duty of being conscious of the Spirit's working within us, and in an 
odd insistence on the duty of exercising ‘* faith in the indwelling Spirit’’ as the 
source of life—as if the Scriptures proclaimed the necessity of any other faith 
than thatin Christ. Here he introduces an undesirable dualism into the Christian 
life, finding two moments of development in it corresponding to the two objects 
of this twofold exercise of faith. He rightly modifies Mr. Boys's statement as to 
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the nature of prayer for the Spirit, and modifies it in the right direction ; but it 
is a great pity that he adopts the confusion of the charismatic and gracious work 
of the Spirit upon which Mr. Mahan bases his separation of regeneration and 
sanctification. We must not separate these two works of the Spirit: it is no 
more true that whom God foreknew, them also he predestinated to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, and whom he predestinated, them also he called, and 
whom he called, them also he justified, than it is that whom he justified, them also 
he glorified, which surely includes more than external acceptance into the 
heavenly glory. The essence of this passage is to teach that God selects his 
children, chooses the goal to which he shall bring them, and brings them safely 
to that goal ; and it justifies us in saying that without exception ‘‘ whom he re- 
generates, them also he sanctifies."’ The separation of these two begets the very 
evil which Mr. Murray deprecates, of failure to live up to our privileges. En- 
thusiastic minds like Mr. Murray’s need to exercise special care in adopting 
forms of statement from other writers. We meet every now and then in the book 
with a phrase or a doctrine the implications of which have scarcely been 
thought through by him. For example, the crude trichotomistic anthropology of 
p. 34 is an excrescence on his thinking, and is adopted only to be laid aside. 
On p. 54 he speaks for a moment like a fully developed Schleiermacherite. And 
every now and then we strike against a sentence delivered as if it contained the 
very kernel of the Gospel, which quite puzzles us. For example, what idea of 
‘* holiness '’ underlies the assertion that ‘‘ It is as the Indwelling One that God is 
Holy,’’ offered in defence of the statement that the Spirit is ‘* the Holy Spirit’’ 
only as sent forth by the incarnate Christ? And what shall we do with the 
statement made in the same connection, *‘ It is not the Spirit of God as such, but 
the Spirit of Jesus that could be sent to dwell in us,’’ in the face of the biblical 
usus loguendi? The book is marred everywhere by such straining after novel 
and striking forms of statement, a vice, we may add, very common with books 
of this class.-——The Self-Revelation of Fesus Christ, With an examination 
of some naturalistic hypotheses. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D., Honorary Pro- 
fessor in New College, London. (London: William Isbiter, 1887.) Pp. xiv., 
376. Dr. Kennedy has given us in this admirable volume one of the most satis- 
factory exhibitions of the essential Divinity of Christ’s person and of the system of 
truth he has given to the world, which the necessities of modern times have called 
forth. We have said the best about it when we say that it deserves a place by 
the side of Row's Fesus of the Evangelists. lt is written in so simple a style 
that it may be read with delight by every Christian layman ;and with such 
clearness of apprehension and firmness of grasp on the points really at issue be- 
tween Christianity and naturalism that it supplies a sufficient foundation for the 
refutal of the latter in all its forms. It is one of its great merits that it gives 
formal treatment not only to the German but also to the recent English natural- 
istic theories. Readers of Matthew Arnold, Max Miiller, Edwin A. Abbott, 
Theodore Parker, Martineau, will find the difficulties which they raise all met 
here with admirable and lucid simplicity and comp'eteness ; and, we may add, 
readers of Robert E/smere will find here a thorough refutation of the position of 
that delightfully inconsequent book, in advance. We wish every pastor could 
read this important and eminently sound and satisfactory volume.——De ethische 
Richting in verband met Theologie en Dogmatic, H. Schrift en Kerk, Eene 
Lezing, gehouden te Grand Rapids, Mich. Door Rev. J. Keizer. (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Carl Nienhardt, 1888.) Pp. vii, 24, 12mo. This vigorous 
lecture is another of the many happy proofs we have continually given us that 
we can trust the ‘‘ Christian Reformed Church in the United States’’ to pre- 
serve a sound theology. Mr. Keizer undertakes to show in this pamphlet that 
the ‘* Ethical Tendency ’’ evacuates Theology, falsifies Dogmatics, destroys the 
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Scriptures, and ruins the Church. Now and then his language is a little too 
indiscriminating, not to say harsh, as when (p. 3) he characterizes the Ethical 
Tendency as ‘‘more German than Dutch; more Moravian than Reformed ; 
more philosophical than believing; more Pantheistic than Theistic; more 
heathenish than Christian ; more devilish than divine.’’ We like the charac- 
terization given on p. 11 better: ‘‘ Dr. A. Kuyper, to be classed with Hodge and 
Bohl, as nearly the only ones in the nineteenth century who have written truly 
standard works on Reformed Theology, says: ‘ The Ethical Tendency has been 
seduced into a twofold error, first in seeking the true fountain ot the knowledge 
of God in the implanted life, and secondly—which follows from the first—in 
striving to draw what knowledge of God is allowed out of the uninstructed mys- 
teries of conscience: both philosophical notions imported into the theological 
sphere by the giant spirit of Schleiermacher, the one out of Fichte, the other out 
of Schelling.’ ’’ It will be observed that the usage of the term “* Z¢hical Ten- 
dency’’ is broader here than in the valuable appendix to Principal Tulloch’s 
Christian Doctrine of Sin. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


DIE SOCIALE BEDEUTUNG DER EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE IN DER GEGENWART., 
Von GuIDO WACHTER. 2 Bde., 8vo, pp. 411. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 
1888, 


The object of the author, a pastor in Southern Saxony, is to claim for the evan- 
gelical Church its due right and proper share in the treatment and solution of 
the great social problems of the day, There is no part of society that is not con- 
cerned ; none that should not co-operate according to its measure. To the 
Church belongs the lion’s share, as compared with all other contributions that 
can be made, little as others may be disposed to make account of the offices of 
the Church, little as the Church may itself have done to assert and vindicate its 
right. Jurists, economists, statesmen and legislators, politicians and journalists, 
are grappling with various parts and aspects of the problem. For the most part 
they simply ignore the interest of the Church, and make no account of its possi- 
ble service. It is for the Church to assert its interest and proveits power. This 
is the author’s justification of his work. 

His eye is naturally upon the social question in the forms which it assumes in 
Germany ; and it is of the Church as at present constituted, situated, and equipped 
in Germany that he writes. He naturally begins with the constitution and the 
political and social relations of the Church; he describes what is, although by 
no means always content with it, and then goes on to discuss the ways in which 
the Church can make itself felt in the social question directly, by preaching, the 
cure of souls, Church usages, and discipline; by its treatment of the Sabbath 
and the festivals of the Church ; by the care of the poor, and by its missionary 
activity at home, in city and country. From these direct and immediate activ- 
ities of the Church the discussion passes over to consider the relation of the 
Church to other forces that are at work, such as domestic life, education, eco- 
nomic and industrial associations, agencies for reform, and the freer organizations 
and manifestations of national and social life. 

Of course very much that is maintained or proposed has no pertinence to the 
relations and duties of non-established churches in lands so differently organized 
and governed as ourown, Very much, however, of what is insisted upon in re- 
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spect to the interest and duty and responsibility of the Church of Christ, and the 
incompetence of every other power to deal at the same time graciously and 
effectually with the disorders and immoralities of the time commands our warmest 
assent. The embarrassments of establishments are strikingly disclosed. The dis- 
cussion is instructive ; many of the facts that are brought out are startling and 
appalling ; and much that is advocated, if duly digested and adapted, would be 
helpful to the cause of social order and vital godliness here among ourselves. 
The Church of Christ has a calling for such a day as this, and should make her- 
self heard and felt. With us are the leaves of the tree that are for the healing of 
the nations, CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


ROMANISM VERSUS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. By DANIEL DORCHESTER, 
D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1888. 16mo, pp. 351. 


This is a live book on a live topic. It is packed full of information, which is 
so put that it can be read with profit by all interested in the subject, and their 
number should be very large as it touches all homes. The Roman hierarchy is 
the sleepless foe of the republic, and it is properly alarmed at the defections 
from its congregations caused by the public schools. The Roman Catholic chil- 
dren educated in them become Americans. This is from its standpoint very 
undesirable (cf. p. 208). It would fain make them humble subjects of the Italian 
Pope, who would like to turn all Europe back to medieval ignorance and obedi- 
ence (cf. pp. 185, 195 sgg.). The great obstacle in his way, in trying to do this in 
this country is the public school. It is the representative of progress. If it was 
only out of the way, then he might hope to do something. We must not be too 
hard on the Pope. He has no conception of the blessings of our civilization. 
He has taken Thomas Aquinas as his patron saint and guide. So he has only 
gotten down to the thirteenth century in his study of Church history! And he 
will never get on any further. 

Dr. Dorchester traces the history of the efforts made in this country to break 
up the public schools by dividing the school fund. A great part of his book is 
taken up with New York, state and city. In that city the struggle began with 
that denomination which claims to be the primitive advocate of religious liberty— 
I mean the Baptists. They were the first which claimed successfully a division 
of the school fund (p. 12). But at the time the Episcopalians, Methodists, no 
less than the Roman Catholics, desired the same thing. In fact, the practical 
consequences were not perceived by the Protestants. But Rome quickly awaked 
to them, and ever since has been intent in getting what she styles her ** share’’ of 
the school fund. Her first point of attack was on what she calls the ‘* Protestant 
Bible.’’ Of course there is no such thing. We have simply a different and 
better rendering of the same Word of God, which was given to Rome also. Still 
there was something in her demand, and it has been complied with in some 
places. Having thus gained her first point, she advanced with greater confi- 
dence to her next objection that the public schools are Godless, 

There have been attempts at a compromise. It was proposed to allow any 
private association to open a school under the regulation of the local Board of 
Education, wherein when the regular sessions were over the teachers were to 
give religious instruction (pp. 56, 214 sgg.). Such a scheme is a help to Rome, 
but is not what she wants. No; she keeps steadily in view the division of the 
school fund. It is not to be supposed that her designs have not been perceived 
by the friends of the schools, nor that there have not been efforts to check her. 
On pp. 92 and 93 Dr. Dorchester gives a very valuable and instructive table 
of the States, arranged according to their constitutional prohibitions of grants to 
sectarian objects. New York appears to have no such prohibition. It would 

22 
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be difficult to get one now. The Irish vote, after being for years in the Demo- 
cratic Party, has now gone over to the Republican camp in great part. So it is 
not likely that the politicians on either side will do anything that that vote 
objects to. 

Dr. Dorchester has taught us to expect statistics in any work he writes. So 
we find on pp. 12@-30 a statistical exhibit of the parochial schools of Romanism 
in the United States. The show is numerically large, but it is the confession of 
the Roman Catholic laity that the instruction in these schools is decidedly in- 
ferior to that given in the public schvols, and the same holds good for the col- 
leges which figure on the list (p. 287 sgg.). In the interest of sound learning, 
then, quite apart from any religious bias, it is undesirable that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy should break up the public schools. 

But the question really is not so much what shall be taught or who shall teach, 
as in what spirit and to what end the teaching shall be conducted (p. 222). 
There is no compromise possible between Protestants and Roman Catholics on 
this point. We cannot yield to them. That means the destruction of the public 
schools and the substitution of inferior schools, wherein the effort is to make 
Romanists rather than citizens of an enlightened republic. And they will never 
yield to us without a struggle. That is not the way of Rome. What we have 
to do is therefore to defeat her schemes at the ballot-box. If the men now in 
office are unwilling to carry out the wishes of the Protestants of this country, 
then others must be chosen who will. The question is of the utmost importance. 
In dealing with Rome we are dealing with a foe who has solemnly declared all 
that we hold most precious in the religious inheritance purchased for us by the 
blood of noble martyrs—the freedom to worship God according to the dictates 
of our consciences, the absolute separation of Church and State, the non-inter- 
ference of the Church in civil affairs—to be so many damnable errors. 

On p. 227 sgg. Dr. Dorchester lays down with the utmost clearness the condi- 
tions which must be faithfully observed if all classes are to use the public schools. 
They are these: 1. There must be no religious instruction in.-them. 2. The 
administration must be without sectarian bias or partiality. 3. In the depart- 
ment of historical studies all necessary facts must be taught with perfect indiffer- 
ence to the likes or dislikes of any Church. 4. In the selection of teachers the 
school board should know no denomination. 5. Great wisdom should be exer- 
cised in the administration of the public school affairs, to guard against the 
appearance of unfairness. 6. The public schools must be managed not only in 
a non-sectarian, but also in a non-partisan way. 

In concluding this notice of this valuable book, I have only one remark to 
make. It will greatly increase its usefulness as an authority if the author in its 
next edition provides it with an index, and gives in every instance the source of 
his quotations. It deserves a wide reading. 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 


A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS AND ITs LESSONS. By the Rev. JAMES 
JOHNSTON, F.S.S., etc. 8vo, pp. 198. London : James Nisbet & Co., 1888. 


GosPEL ETHNOLOGY. By S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 224. (New edi- 
tion.) London : Religious Tract Society. 


THE GREAT VALUE AND SUCCESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. Proved by distin- 
guished Witnesses, etc. By Rev. JOHN LIGGINS. 12mo, pp. 237. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 


The most valuable contribution recently made to missionary literature is un- 
questionably the Report of the Centenary Conference, which, as we are glad to 
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know, is finding its way into the hands of large numbers of our clergymen and 
laymen, The success of the Conference was largely due to the efforts of the Sec- 
retary, and the value of the published report of its proceedings also owes much 
to his judicious and indefatigable labor. The effective arrangement and treat- 
ment of the great amount of material at his command, and the minute and well- 
constructed indexes, make the volumes easy of consultation and add greatly to 
their practical value. In preparation for the Conference Mr. Johnston brought 
out his concise and helpful pamphlet, ‘‘ A Century of Protestant Missions,’’ and 
also the volume before us, “* A Century of Christian Progress,’’ in which he 
deals not so much with details as with principles. This discussion is, however, 
based on tabulated statements prepared with great care, which are found either 
in the text or in notes. ‘The progress of different types of Christianity, the prog- 
ress of the principal nations professing Christianity, the relative external progress 
of Christian and non-Christian peoples, national conquests as related to Chris- 
tianity, the increase of the heathen populations within the century, especially in 
countries under the control of Christian powers, and the problems thereby 
pressed upon the most earnest attention of the Church, are among the great 
themes of which the author treats. The economic as well as the evangelistic 
questions that are raised by such a survey are of immense interest and impor- 
tance. When the heathen population of the world has increased by two hundred 
million in this century of missions, and would have increased four times as much 
if its conditions had been as favorable as those of Christian peoples, what can 
the Church do but trust the Lord as it goes forward, drawing its courage and 
power from Him ? 

Mr. Pattison’s aim is to show ‘‘the nature of the reception which has been 
given to revealed Christianity’’ among the various races of men. The adapta- 
tion and power of the Gospel are strikingly illustrated by well-chosen and repre- 
sentative facts, like those here gathered up. The claims of the Gospel are justi- 
fied and many an objection refuted by such a distributive presentation of proof. 

Mr. Liggins, whose personal observations as a missionary are connected with 
China and Japan, has gathered up first general testimonies, and then particular 
testimonies in regard to every important field of missionary service in vindica- 
tion of that service. The persistent sneers and denials of unbeliet are met by 
facts which no sober mind can disown or disparage, while nothing is better fitted 
to rebuke languor and indifference in the Church, or to stimulate faith to redoubled 
exertion, CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


The Sermon Bible. 1 Kings to Psalm \xxvi. (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) The first volume of this work was noticed by us last year (IX. 689), 
and little needs to be added to what was then said. The present volume is an 
adequate representation of contemporaneous homiletic literature on the Scrip- 
tures mentioned in the title. The Americans quoted or referred to are Beecher, 
Bushnell, Dix, A. Phelps, W. M. Taylor, and M. R. Vincent. The work is by 
no means “‘ indispensable,” as a pretatory note claims, but will be very usetul if 
rightly used—that is, not as a substitute for individual thought and study, but 
as a subordinate aid after the preacher has done his best in the exertion of his 
own faculties. No surer recipe for intellectual poverty and spiritual barrenness 
can be given than that of using other men’s plans and thoughts and words as 
one's own. The rapid multiplication of all sorts of pulpit helps at the present 
time makes it necessary to repeat this caution usgue ad nauseam.——TInstru- 
mental Music in the Public Worship of the Church. By John N. Girardeau, 
Professor in Columbia Theological Seminary, S. C. (Richmond: Whittet & 
Shepperson ) This volume is designed by its learned author to show that in- 
strumental music is not justifiable in public worship. It is written in a good 
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spirit and with a fair show of argument, but takes no new ground and adds 
nothing so far as we can see to what has usually been held by those who take 
the same position. The reply Dr. Girardeau makes to the argument drawn from 
the temple usage is that the harp and psaltery, etc., were typical, and the reality 
having now come, the type ceases to be of force or significance. But we think 
that his argument here limps considerably. There were typical persons, 
typical events and typical institutions, but so far as we know no writer on Typol- 
ogy has uttered a word on the typical character of the harp and psaltery, etc. 
It is only those who have a point to make against instrumental music in the 
modern Church that raise the question, such as Amesius,. Calderwood, Begg, 
Dr. Killen and Ridgely. Calvin and others that are quoted by Dr. Girardeau 
speak very vaguely. A type to be such must have divine appointment for this 
purpose, but it is hard, if not impossible, to show a word in the Old Testament 
that indicates that instruments used in the Temple service were designed to 
prefigure ‘‘ the spiritual joy which the Gospel Church should obtain by Christ."’ 
Not the remotest hint of such a thing is found in the New Testament, and it 
takes a very lively imagination to discern it in the Hebrew records. To insist 
upon a needless type of this kind tends to bring discredit upon the whole typical 
system. Nor can ingenuity or learning render it plain to common people how a 
mode of worship could be a duty in the Old Dispensation and a sin in the New. 

The Path to Wealth ; or, Light from my Forge. A Discussion of God's 
Money Laws. The Relation between Giving and Getting. Cash and Christi- 
anity. By A Blacksmith. With an Introduction by Bishop J. H. Vincent. 
(Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson & Co.) This is an earnest, readable volume 
containing a great deal of information on an important subject. Its chief 
matter is given in the shape of Talks by the author with his customers and 
friends, which are supplemented by papers by the Rev. Messrs. Hallam, 
Beattie, Woodsworth, Pollard, and Bishop Taylor of Africa. One objection 
to the book is suggested by its title. To stimulate benevolence by promising 
wealth as its result is not wise. It appeals to a low motive, and is uncer- 
tain, because God may see fit for good reasons to confine even a liberal 
and constant giver to straitened means. No man is made poor by benevo- 
lence ; certainly we never read in any account of the bankruptcy of business 
men that it was occasioned by the bankrupt’s charities. But this is a dif- 
ferent thing from the assertion that the liberal giver is on the path to wealth, 
and we have no right tu put Providence under mortgage in this way. Another 
objection to the volume is that it insists that by the law of God every man is 
bound to give a tenth of his income to the Lord—a position not sustained by 
Scripture and distinctly opposed to the ethics of the Gospel. The author appeals 
to the Mosaic statute, but it is argued by all that the Jew's required contributions 
amounted to one third of his income, and if his tithe is binding at the present 
day so are the first-fruits and all the rest, and then three times ten per cent 
becomes the obligation of every believer. It is very unwise thus to force the 
Old Testament into the New, whose spirit is to avoid weight and measure and 
leave room for spontaneous action under the sense of Christ's love and the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. The only thing that goes beyond this is the apostle’s 
direction to each one, ‘‘as he may prosper” (1 Cor. xvi. 2, R. V.), a matter 
which he must determine for himself. But apart from these things the volume 
contains a great deal of useful matter, and its wide circulation would have an 
educating influence in many directions. Bishop Vincent is right in saying that 
** the Church needs to-day an awakening and a revival on the subject of syste- 
matic, conscientious, spiritual, and worshipful giving,’’ and we may well welcome 
whatever contributes to this result. The volume has a number of illustrations 
which do not add to its value.——David: The Man after God's Own Heart. 
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A Book for Young Men, By the Rev H. E. Stone, Nottingham. (London : 
Nisbet & Co.) The substance of this book was originally delivered from the 
pulpit, and it now appears in print at the hearers’ request. The author did well 
in consenting. He has turned the incidents of David's varied and eventful 
career to very good purpose in the way of awakening attention and furnishing 
useful instruction, and the printed page will perpetuate the impression of the 
spoken word. The book, though by no means all that could be wished—we find 
no explanation anywhere of the phrase in the title, ‘‘ the man after God's own 
heart,’’ wofully misrepresented by some—will be of service to young ministers, 
in suggesting the best way of treating Old Testament narratives. A series ot 
connected discourses is always attractive and edifying, and the more if they have 
aconcrete theme. And it may safely be laid down as a general rule that that 
sort of preaching is of most use at the present day which, by a copious and 
faithful treatment of the divine Word, reveals its unsearchable riches and en- 
forces its inspired teachings. It is a great thing to make men see and feel that 
the Hebrew Scriptures are of permanent value, and are still *‘ profitable for 
teaching.’’ To do this involves time and toil, but it is pains well expended. 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 





V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. Being a treatise on Metaphysics. By 


JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., ex-President of Princeton College, 
etc. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1889. 


This handsome volume of 360 pages isa fitting sequel to the author’s two 
volumes on Psychology that appeared a few years ago, and the three together 
may be taken as exhibiting in its most mature and most compact form the result 
of the author’s life-long labors in Philosophy. To many who owe their first philo- 
sophical impulse to ‘‘ The Divine Government "’ that work will continue to be— 
though they are wrong here—the author’s greatest, as it was his first work. 
And if some should say that a part of what is included in the present volume is 
taught also in the ‘‘ Intuitions,’’ that would not be denied. Perhaps it is our 
fondness for controversy that makes us love to look over now and then our copy 
of the ‘* Defence of Fundamental Truth,” illuminated as it is, according toa 
habit that we had then, with blue and red pencil ; but we cannot help thinking 
that Dr. McCosh has won a great many readers through his.polemic writings, 
who would have been deterred from reading his more didactic treatises. The 
reception accorded the pamphlets comprised in the volumes entitled ‘* Realistic 
Philosophy ’’ is witness to the interest which the public takes in a spirited con- 
troversy. Still we are under the impression that Dr. McCosh would wish to 
have his philosophy judged by what he has said in the three volumes that we 
referred to in the beginning. In point of style, the volume on Metaphysics 
is like everything that has come from Dr. McCosh's pen. It is clear, strong, and 
free from technicality of expression. It reflects the author’s personality so much 
that it is hard to believe that we do not hear the echo of his voice in some of his 
more characteristic passages. In the present volume Dr. McCosh has made 
more frequent reference to authors than he is accustomed to do, and has given 
more space than in former treatises to the history of opinion. 

In the main points of his contention Dr. McCosh has not only been witnessing 
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to what is true in philosophy, but to what is fundamental in all discussion. It 
is one of the discouraging things in connection with the present trend of 
thought, that so few seem to realize how intimately a sound metaphysic is 
bound up with the most precious interests of religious faith and hope. Dr. 
McCosh has done his work as a philosopher, it is true, but none the less, at the 
same time, as a defender of the faith and in the service of religion. We hope 
that he may live to witness the reinstatement of the philosophy of common sense 
in its ancient seats in Scotland, and that neither he nor any of us may see the 
day when American colleges will go in the way of some Scottish universities, 
either in the direction of new Hegelianism or the later Comtism. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. Part 1. gives a ‘‘ General 
view of primitive principles,’’ and deals in successive chapters with ‘‘ the nature 
of first truths,’’ the ‘‘ threefold aspect of intuitive truths,” ‘‘ tests of intuitive 
truths,’’ ‘‘ spontaneous and reflex use of intuition,”’ ‘‘ sources of error in met- 
aphysical speculation,’’ ‘‘ erroneous views of intuition,’ and ‘* legitimate use 
of first principles.’’ 

Part II. consists of a ‘* particular examination of primitive truths,’’ and is 
divided into three books, which deal respectively with primitive cognitions, 
primitive beliefs, and primitive judgments, according to Dr. McCosh’s well- 
known division of the intuitions. 

In the successive chapters which make up this part of the volume, the author 
defends the strong realistic position which he has consistently and with such care 
and strenuous ability maintained throughout his whole philosophic career, main- 
taining that we know things immediately ; that space and time are realities, and 
not mere attributes or forms of thought; that we know substance, yet not as 
the underlying and hidden ground of attributes, but as revealed in the attributes ; 
that our a frzori ideas, though not derived from experience, nevertheless are 
not known independently of experience, but emerge in experience, and that 
besides the primitive ideas that are concerned with cause and effect, time and 
space and the like, there are also primitive ideas in morals which are none the 
less self-evidencing and apodictic. 

It was the task of a former generation of metaphysicians to show that these 
primitive beliets cannot be the outgrowth of experience within the lifetime of the 
individual. Dr. McCosh has done his full share in this debate. It is the work 
of the present generation to show, in opposition to the school of Spencer, that 
these a priorz ideas, conceded to be a Zréori as to the individual, are not a Zos- 
teriori as to the race. Dr, McCosh addresses himself to the present form of 
the debate more particularly in the present volume, and for the sake of sound 
philosophy we hope that his latest utterances on metaphysics will find many 
readers. 

In his discussion of causation he does not give as large a place to the human 
will as the type of all true causation as is common with a large and increasing 
class of theistic thinkers, and his discussion of the will is not as full or as 
closely related to the most recent forms of the discussion as could be desired. 

Part III. is devoted to the consideration of ‘‘ Intuitive principles and the Sci- 
ences.’’ It is also divided into four books, entitled respectively Metaphysics, 
Gnosiology and Ontology, and the .Metaphysical principles involved in the 
Sciences. 

It would have been better, in our judgment, had the matter embraced in 
Book I., Metaphysics, been incorporated in succeeding chapters, those embrac- 
ing Gnosiology, for example, for then the necessity would have been avoided of 
using Metaphysics as the title first of the entire treatise, and then as the subor- 
dinate title of the short chapters. This, however, is only a fault of form. 

We congratulate the venerable author on the completion of his philosophic 
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system, and we commend this compact and closely reasoned body of metaphysi- 
cal discussion to the attention of that thoughtful class of men who are seeking 
for guidance in respect to fundamental questions of belief, and who are con- 
scious of difficulties without knowing oftentimes that the root of their difficulties 
lies in the false metaphysics that they have learned from those blind guides of 
modern thought who profess to treat metaphysics with disdain. 

F, L. PATTON. 


DIE PHILOSOPHIE DER GRIECHEN. Von Ep. ZELLER. Zweiter Theil. Erste 
Abtheilung. 4te Aufl. Leipzig: Fues, 1889. Pp. x., 1050, 


With this fourth edition of the volume on Socrates and Plato, including the 
partial Socratics and the old Academy, Zeller’s great work stands once more 
complete. In the fourteen years which have passed since the last edition was 
published, the study of this part of Greek philosophy has been carried forward 
with unexampled vigor. Zeller himself recently reviewed no fewer than forty 
monographs on Plato alone that appeared in Germany in 1886 and 1887, The 
increase in bulk of the present edition by 150 pages is not therefore surprising ; 
the wonder rather is that, where nothing of importance has been overlooked, so 
much should have been condensed into a space so small. The new matter is 
pretty evenly distributed throughout the volume, the bulk of it going, of course, 
to the account of Plato. While most of the additions are in the notes, not a few 
are to be found in the text, as, ¢.g., the discussion of the ‘‘ sources’’ for the 
philosophy of Socrates (91-101), of the relation of Socrates to Anaxagoras 
(136-141), of the materialism of the Cynics (296-301), of the relation of the 
** Sophist’’ and particularly the *‘ Parmenides”’ to Plato’s doctrine of ideas (647- 
52), of Lotze’s interpretation of that doctrine (671 f.), and of the causality of the 
ideas (686-99)—in all but three of these passages the matter being entirely 
new. Elsewhere statements made in former editions are modified, a good many 
more are defended and justified, but none of the author’s well-known views have 
been essentially changed. Probably the most important incentive in recent 
years for considering a change has been furnished to students by the new school 
of Cambridge Platonists, of which Mr. Archer-Hind's edition of the ‘* Timzeus,”’ 
published a year ago, is the noteworthy manifesto. Plato is here represented as 
having materially modified, in the later dialogues, the doctrine of ideas pro- 
pounded with eager disregard of the difficulties to be encountered, in the earlier. 
Starting with the view that every conceivable class of things had its correspond- 
ing idea, he afterward discarded, it is said, ideas of manufactured things, of 
relations and of qualities antagonistic to good, leaving only ideas of the good 
and of *‘ natural types."” The outcome is a speculative Idealism which regards 
the world as the necessary self-evolution of one universal Thought, which mani- 
fests symbolically in the finite intelligences, which are its specifications, its 
** determinate aspects’ through the various kinds into which sensible (subjec- 
tive) phenomena are grouped. There is no reference in Zeller to this construc- 
tion of Archer-Hind's, but its critical foundation, which was laid a few years ago 
by Dr. Jackson in a series of articles in the Fournal of Philology, is subjected 
to a searching examination. Thus, among other things, Zeller shows, with 
tolerable conclusiveness, that the ‘‘ Theztetus’’ and ‘‘ Philebus” are not later 
than the ‘‘ Republic ;’’ that the passages cited to prove the twofold form of 
Plato’s doctrine do not prove this ; that classes of ideas supposed to be excluded 
from the ‘later’ dialogues are really found there; and that the ‘‘ friends of 
ideas’’ referred to ironically in the ‘* Sophist’’ are not adherents of an earlier 
form of Plato’s own doctrine, but the Megarians, On this last point, see the 
interesting note, pp. 252-55. The monistic interpretation of the ‘‘ Timzus’’ 
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may possibly hold in spite of this ; but after reading Zeller’s masterly argument, 
one is tempted to think that the Cambridge scholars have gone too far, and, in 
their admiration for Plato, have made him say what doubtless he ought to have 
said, what perhaps he might have said, what he came very near saying, but 
what, unfortunately for the theory, he did not say. It is one of the merits of 
Zeller’s exposition that he does not represent Plato as a more complete phil- 
osopher than he really was; as it is the great merit of the Platonic dialogues 
that they do not present us with a developed metaphysical system, but that they 
help us to construct one of ourown. Zeller has treated Plato’s philosophy as 
objectively as it is perhaps possible, and although one may not regard his judg- 
ment as unerring, and may fairly differ with him where so much is doubtful, one 
is bound to confess that the view beyond is only gained by standing on his 
shoulders. His ‘‘ Philosophy of the Greeks’’ is a monument of learning of which 
a nation may be proud; and no volume in it is more masterly than this on 
‘Socrates and Plato, to the study of whom he has devoted the best energies of a 
long and busy life. H. N. GARDINER. 





VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR HOMES. By MARY E. BROWN and WILL- 
1AM ADAMS BROWN, with Two Hundred and Seventy Illustrations in Pen 
and Ink, by W1I.LIAM ADAMS Brown, the whole Forming a Complete Cata- 
logue of the Collection of Musical Instruments now in the possession of Mrs. 
J. Crosby Brown, of New York. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This sumptuous volume is quite unique in our American literature. In bind- 
ing, in paper, in the illustrations, and in the letter-press it is a beautiful speci- 
men of book-manufacture, and very creditable to the enterprise and taste of the 
publishers. A great deal of conscientious care and of scholarly research and of 
patient labor has been expended upon the making of this volume. It is a cata- 
logue of a collection of instruments which has been accumulated through many 
years at cost of much money and of extended correspondence. As a catalogue 
the book has special interest and value, because since this volume was issued 
from the press the musical instruments therein described have been generously 
given to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Drexel Collection of Musical 
Instruments, bestowed in the same way, and the corresponding collections in the 
Conservatory of Music in Boston, and in the National Museum in Washington, 
we believe have not yet been catalogued. Mrs. Brown has added greatly to the 
value of her munificent gift to our Museum of Art by accompanying that gift 
with such a catalogue as this. A similar collection in the South Kensington 
Museum has a “* Descriptive Catalogue,"’ edited by Carl Engel, author of several 
musical works. But Mrs. Brown and her son are pioneers in this field, so far as 
Americaisconcerned. Other catalogues will follow now that this has led the way. 

But this volume is very much more than a mere descriptive catalogue of a 
once private collection. It is a careful and scholarly contribution to the history 
and to the general literature of music. One has but to look over the three pages 
at the back of the book, wherein are given the names of the authorities consulted, 
to see that there has been a great deal of research expended in the making-up 
of this work. Hipkins and Gibb, Engel, Rowbotham, Naumann, Van Aalst, 
Amiot, Fétis, Tagore, and many other names, attest the breadth and carefulness 
of study which this book has cost. 
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The great work of Hipkins and Gibb deals mainly with the musical instru- 
ments of Europe; but Asia, Africa, North and South America are represented 
in this volume. China takes the lead, with twenty-one instruments, all of them 
carefully drawn, and their names and dimensions given. Then follows an essay 
on the history and the theory of Chinese music, the system of notation and the 
scale being given, The Chinese claim that there are eight different kinds of 
sound : the sound of sézn, as in drums; of s/one, as in stone chimes; ot meéal, 
as in bells and gongs; of sz/é, as in stringed instruments ; of wood, as in cas- 
tanets ; of damdéoo, as in flutes ; of gourd, as in the Chéng or mouth-organ ; and 
of baked-earth, asin horns. They give the preference to the sound of stone, as 
more brilliant and sweeter than all other sounds. Their scale consists of twelve 
tones resembling closely our chromatic scale. After the Chinese instruments 
we have examples from Japan and Corea; from India, Siam, and Burmah, 
Arabia, Syria, and North Africa, Persia and Turkey, Africa, North America, 
and Oceanica. Illustrations are given in each case, followed by the history and 
the theory of music in‘each country. 

The volume deals very briefly with European instruments, and introduces to 
us mainly those of Oriental and barbarous or semi-barbarous nations. Egyptian 
instruments are omitted. The early or primitive instruments of Micronesia we 
are told have almost disappeared. Is this true also of the Sandwich Islands, 
which are not represented in this catalogue ? 

It is a matter for general congratulation that this ciltusee of musical instru- 
ments, unequalled in this country, has been placed among the rich and rapidly 
accumulating treasures of our Metropolitan Museum of Art where all can see 
them. This superb volume, as already intimated, greatly enhances the value of 
the gift. We have read the book with much interest. It is careful and critical, 
but it is notdry. It is brightened by many charming incidents and traditions 
which gracefully relieve what might have been tedious. We have been inter- 
ested to note that in this catalogue we find so much correspondence between the 
prominent instruments of different races and of different ages. Evidently the 
typical instruments are the violin, the flute, the drum, the castanets, and the 
cymbals. They may be said to be universal. Melody alone is represented here ; 
harmony came only with later culture and civilization. All lovers of music will 
thank Mrs, Brown for collecting, and her son for illustrating this rare and rich 
representation of the nations. THOMAS S. HASTINGS, 


ALEXANDER BALFourR. A Memoir. By R. H. Lunpig, M.A. 8vo, pp. 342. 
London: }. Nisbet & Co. Liverpool: Philip, Son & Nephew, 1888. 


This volume is the loving and appreciative tribute of the Pastor of the Fairfield 
Church, Liverpool, to his parishioner and friend, who was one of the noblest of 
the Christian merchants of Liverpool in this generation. The great commercial 
city of England has been dargely indebted to a group of Scotchmen like Mr, 
Balfour, who have served not themselves only, but their own generation by the 
will of God, in building up the high reputation and success of Liverpool among 
the marts of the world’s commerce, and also its admirable philanthropic and 
Christian institutions, That city is greatly to be congratulated whose adopted 
sons identify themselves as fully as these men have done with its welfare. These 
untitled merchant princes rank above many who are called nobles. We meet in 
these pages the names of other men, Mr. Balfour’s partners in business and in 
philanthropic counsel and action, who are among the honored and the honorable 
of the land. 

While never forgetting his old home in Fifeshire Mr. Balfour was after his 
twentieth year attached and devoted to Liverpool. His services to it were many © 
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and untiring, while mainly unofficial, and his benefactions constant and munifi- 
cent. What he did for public objects it was his principle to do with his own 
hand. While no good object faiied to enlist his sympathy and help, his greatest 
service to Liverpool was rendered in the cause of seamen, in behalf of young 
men, and in the interest of temperance. He possessed that power of attracting 
and compelling the co-operation of others which in a good cause is often half the 
battle. His biographer aptly quotes in explanation of his success and his in- 
fluence that saying of a Lord High Chancellor: I am a whole man to one thing 
atatime. But he could also turn with rare quickness and effectiveness from 
one good thing to another. 

One of the most earnest tributes incorporated in the memoir comes from the 
pen of the late Dr. Trumbull, of Valparaiso (where Mr. Balfour, in connection 
with large business interests, resided for a time), whose lamented death comes to 
our knowledge as we write. On occasion of a visit to the East our missionary 
and educational work in Syria also knew the liberality of Mr, Balfour's helping 
hand, which could never confine itself to any Church or land. It was a becom- 
ing thing that the Bishop of Liverpool and his own Presbyterian pastor should 
share in his burial service. 

For such lives, and the record of them here, we thank God ; they give us 
glimpses of the record that is for such men on high. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By JAMES BRYCE, author of ‘* The Holy 
Roman Empire,’’ M.P. for Aberdeen. In two vols. Vol. I., xix.,750. Vol. 
II., vii., 743. 12mo. Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


Since the death of John Richard Green there has been no one among the 


younger generation of English historians who has been looked upon as so able 
and so capable of doing some great work as Mr. James Bryce. His undergradu- 
ate essay on ‘* The Holy Roman Empire’’ passed into a classic, and his public 
career has been characterized by singular breadth of vision and acuteness of 
insight into constitutional and social questions, coupled with a practical com- 
mon-sense view of contemporary politics. The promises of his youth and the ex- 
pectations of his manhood have been fulfilled in this masterly book. It must at 
once take rank beside the works of De Toqueville and Von Holst, and will sup- 
ply a place which neither of them has filled. Less of a doctrinaire than the 
charming French writer, less ponderously dogmatic than the laborious German, 
Mr. Bryce combines the graces of style of the one with the research of the other. 
He has no theory of government to illustrate, no grand conception of the dignity 
of history to satisfy, but is content to ‘* serve the present age,’’ and there is no 
work, indeed no half dozen works, in which any one in search of a just estimate 
of our institutions, governmental, political, and social, can find it so clearly and 
so fully stated as in these volumes. The spirit in which the task is approached 
is admirable. ‘‘ I havestriven,’’ says the author, ‘‘ téavoid the temptations of the 
deductive method, and to present simply the facts of the case, . . . letting them 
speak for themselves rather tt an pressing upon the reader my own conclusions,”’ 
And again: ‘‘ A close analysis of social and political phenomena often shows us 
that causes are more complex than had at first appeared, and that that which 
had at first been deemed the main cause is active only because some inconspicu- 
ous, but not less important, condition is also present.’’ We may well feel con- 
fidence in one who is so conscious of two of the most dangerous pitfalls which 
beset the path of the philosophic historian—a confidence which is augmented 
by the following striking passage, in which the fact that the people are the 
strength of our institutions, not the institutions the source of the strength of the 
people, is distinctly recognized : ‘‘ America excites an admiration which must be 
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felt upon the spot to be understood. The hopefulness of her people communi- 
cates itself to one who moves among them, and makes him perceive that the 
graver faults of politics may be far less dangerous there than they would be in 
Europe. A hundred times in writing this book have I been disheartened by the 
facts I was stating ; a hundred times has the recollection of the abounding 
strength and vitality of the nation chased away these tremors.’’ The constant 
recognition of public opinion as ‘“‘the central point of the whole American 
polity’ is one of the best features of the treatise and insures the correctness of 
its point of view. 

The plan of the work is monumental and its scope is coterminous with the life 
of the people. It is practically divided into five parts, which deal with the 
National Governments, the State Governments, the Party System, Public Opinion, 
and Social Institutions. The difficult problem, at least to a European mind, of 
the relation of the State governments to the central government is approached 
from the historical standpoint, from which alone it is capable of solution ; and is 
presented so plainly that ‘‘ he who runs may read.’’ The even more puzzling 
relation of the Supreme Court to Congressional legislation, the clue to which 
Von Holst has hitherto missed, is presented in the clear light which could only 
be expected from a mind trained in the English system of legal procedure. 
Throughout the portion of the book devoted to governmental and political institu- 
tions the treatment is simple, direct, and broad, notable for aptness of illustration 
and even more for an avoidance of the natural temptation to superficial and mis- 
leading analogies drawn from English history and politics. When we turn to 
the discussion of public opinion and social institutions, we find that here Mr. 
Bryce has given a fuller play to that philosophic criticism which made his early 
work so notable, and to the brilliant style which has made all that he has written 
so delightful. Appreciative, he naturally sees much to admire; incisive, he 
naturally finds much to censure; just, he praises now with unstinted warmth, 
and inthe next breath condemns with a judicial calmness which gives great 
weight to his judgment. His discussion of social institutions constitute a series 
of brilliant essays upon such subjects as ‘‘ the Bench, the Bar, the Universities, 
the Church and the Clergy, the Position of Women,” etc., which deserve to be 
read by every thoughtful American citizen. 

There is no room for anything but praise of this book. It, of course, contains 
minor errors : an occasional slip in a date, as in that of the death of Alexander 
Hamilton ; an inaccurate historical estimate, as of Lincoln’s political importance 
prior to 1860; a constitutional judgment of more than doubtful value, as the 
approval of some of the departures of the Confederate Constitution from the Con- 
stitution. None of these are worth more than a passing notice and detract 
nothing from the value ot the work. Wherever it is read a juster idea of Ameri- 
can institutions and of their capacity for good is sure to spring up. 

ETHELBERT D, WARFIELD. 


INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL HEBREW. Presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By JAMES KENNEDY, B.D. Pp. ix., 234, 
xxx., 58. London: Williams & Norgate, 1889. 


This is a new elementary Hebrew grammar, with exercises—the outgrowth 
of a teacher’s practical experience. The general method is one no longer un- 
familiar. The subject is divided into brief sections, and each division contains 
ample material for illustration and repetition in the form of exercises. Para- 
digms and vocabularies are appended. The author is evidently a competent 
scholar and has taken great pains to be accurate and sufficiently full in his 
statements. Some of these are particularly fresh and untechnical, and elucidate 
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difficult points or constructions strange to a beginner with no little skill. The 
attention given to the syntax is much greater than in most books of the class, 
and forms an important and valuable feature of the work. 

Mr. Kennedy has, in our judgment, made some unnecessary changes in 
nomenclature. We doubt the value of the substitution of ‘‘ aspirate’ for ‘* gut- 
tural,’’ while ‘‘ mutable”’ for the Beghadhkephath fails to indicate the kind of 
change to which these consonants are subject. We hear, as usual, of ‘* pronom- 
inal suffixes’* to nouns, but the verb has pronominal “‘ affixes,’’ while its inflectional 
endings are termed “‘ afformatives."’ We can see no reason for this confusing 
change. The term ‘‘ Weak’’ verb is far better than “* Irregular’’ verb, which 
Mr. Kennedy uses, especially since he includes the ‘‘ Aspirate” verbs under this 
head. 

Passing to other points, we cannot regard the treatment of the noun as satis- 
factory. Like Davidson, the author recognizes three declensions, but his First. 
Declension is Davidson’s Third, and vice versa. There is no word of explana- 
tion, nor is the change, in our judgment, a valuable one. But neither scheme 
covers the ground, and the worth of any such imperfect classification, even for 
temporary use, seems very questionable. There is no real difficulty in training 
students, from the outset, in the true morphology of nouns, and the monosyl- 
labic formations should by all means come first. 

One practical hindrance to the use of the book in this country—so long, at 
least, as we are obliged to spend the precious time of our seminary students in 
the study of the rudiments of the language—is its too great abundance of details, 
and the undue length of the exercises. Nor is a just proportion always observed 
in the details. We find very few hints of general Shemitic grammar at those 
points where the intricacies of formation and inflection are greatly relieved by it, 
while at other points there are discussions that belong rather in a large reference 
grammar, as, for example, the interesting remarks on the relative. 

But the book is, on the whole, a good one for a competent teacher to use, and 
we cheerfully bear testimony, once more, to the sober, well-informed, and prac- 
tically directed scholarship which has gone to the making of it. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


SYRISCHE GRAMMATIK MIT LITTERATUR, CHRESTOMATHIE UND GLOSSAR. 
Von Dr. EBERHARD NESTLE, 2te Auflage. Berlin: H. Reuther, 1888, 


SYRIAC GRAMMAR, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHY, CHRESTOMATHY AND GLOSSARY. 
By Dr. EBERHARD NESTLE. Translated from the second German edition 
by Archd. R. S. Kennedy, B.D. Berlin: H. Reuther; New York: B. Wes- 
termann & Co., 1889. 


We welcome the second edition of this excellent elementary Syriac grammar 
no longer in Latin, but in German and English garb. It presupposes an ac- 
quaintance on the part of the student with Hebrew. Having such preparation, 
beginners will find the occasionally technical language of the author intelligible, 
his statements correct and concise, and his conception of what form the essen- 
tials of Syriac grammar just. As an elementary book, the grammar is compact 
and complete. 

Explanation might, indeed, have been advantageously given of the meaning 
and practical value of 414. The scope of these laws, their inviolability, and 
their importance in the comparative study of the Semitic languages are not made 
apparent to the uninitiated. 

The chrestomathy is not so praiseworthy as the grammar. It 1s too brief and 
difficult. Beginners need easy syntax ; frequent repetition, in varied form, of 
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words, phrases, and idiomatic constructions ; and much vocalized text. In this 
Nestle fails. Sixty-five small pages of text, of which three chapters from the 
Old Testament and one from the New alone are vocalized, constitute his chres- 
tomathy. Roediger exhibited a truer conception of what such a work should be, 
in that he provided sixty pages of vocalized text in Jacobite script before he in- 
troduced the student to the Nestorian characters and unpointed words. It is 
true that the student, desirous to begin with the familiar and the simple, and to 
advance to the more difficult, can use the New Testament; but under such cir- 
cumstances a chrestomathy can be dispensed with altogether. 

The glossary also, with definitions in both English and German, is uncouth 
and illogical and the outcome of false economy. Doubtless the first cost of 
publication has been slightly reduced, but it has been done at the expense of 
the student. Useless matter has been thrust upon him, undue abridgment of 
important parts of the chrestomathy necessitated, reference to the vocabulary 
rendered inconvenient, and the purpose of a hand-book thus in a measure frustrat- 
ed. The definitions of the glossary were better given in one language only, that 
of the rest of the grammar, and the space thus gained devoted either to increas- 
ing the number of vocalized texts in the chrestomathy or to so enlarging the 
vocabulary as to include all the words in the Syriac New Testament. With such 
a glossary Nestle’s Syriac Grammar would afford a still better ‘‘ introduction to 
the study of the language.”’ JoHN D. Davis, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D., Minister of Christ 
Church, Rathgar, Dublin, and Convener of Foreign Missions Irish Pres- 
byterian Church. By His Wirr. London and New York: T. Nelson & 
Sons, 1889. Crown 8vo. 


In the centre of an interesting and historic country, and girt round. by the 
thick-clustering homesteads of sturdy Presbyterian Ulstermen, stands the mar- 
ket-town of Strabane, county Tyrone. A pushing, busy, and thriving place it 
is, well known in the Irish Assembly as the home of Dr. Goudy, one of the very 
few men who could cope with the great orator, church-leader and debater, Dr. 
Henry Cooke, of Belfast. The townsfolk are as fine, hardy, and independent 
specimens of what is here significantly called the Scotch Irish, as may. be found 
from the Giant’s Causeway to the banks of the Boyne. Among these pious and 
thoughtful Ulstermen stood honored and foremost one William Stevenson, 
whose name ‘‘ had become a household word in the town for whatever was 
honorable, spirited, intelligent—above all, Christian.’’ He was the father of the 
subject of this most true and stimulating biography, W. Fleming Stevenson, 
whose name is so sweetly familiar to many on our side the sea. As the boy is 
father to the man, and as the home is the mould of the boy, let us look into the 
godly home as it is opened to us by the writer: ‘‘ The father was an exception- 
ally intelligent, capable, and well-educated man, a lover of books, of music, and 
of scenery,’ ever making trusted companions of his children, joining happily 
thoughtfulness to cheeriness, ‘ove of the Bible with fondness for nature, loyalty 
to his own church and brotherly love for all Christians and delight in sacred 
song, to enthusiastic devotion to Foreign Missions. From his father Fleming 
drew his passion for flowers and hymns, his broad catholicity and his ever- 
growing love for Missions. The mother, as sketched in one of her son’s match- 
less letters, stands thus before us : ‘‘ One of the most beautiful types of the Chris- 
tian woman ; all the depth of a woman's self-sacrifice elevated by love and 
dedication to God; with a pious faith that flows over all her heart, she goes 
about the rooms like a silent prayer."’ As much of his mother, in those sweeter 
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and deeply tender sympathies that made his inner band of friends love him pas- 
sionately, did Stevenson carry out into life with him, as of his father in high- 
minded chivalry, in quiet firmness, and quick brotherly kindness. 

After a brief sketch of Stevenson’s school and academic life, the scene 
changes to Glasgow, where, as so many of Ulster’s youth in earlier days had 
been forced to go rather than submit to the disabilities or the proselytizing of 
Trinity College, Fleming carried on with zeal and honor his University studies 
according to the long and careful curriculum of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
avery exacting mother regarding the education of her students for the min- 
istry. Having graduated honorably, Stevenson passed to Germany, where for 
the first time the full and real man began toshine forth. The gradual unveiling 
of the coming man of letters, of the lover of sacred song, and of the friend of 
Missions (of the man who was the eagerly sought-after contributor to leading 
journals, the great authority on hymns, the founder of the Irish branch of 
Zenana work, and the Duff lecturer on Missions, and who was equally marked 
by business-like tact), is witchingly given us by his wife’s large and frequent 
quotations from a set of letters as bright and vivid as can be found in Hare’s or 
Macmillan’s sketches. Reading them over, we are made to see Stevenson's 
quick eye for the ‘* ken-specle’’ features of men and things, his painter-like 
skill in reproducing them, his broad human sympathies, his power of rising 
above all insular prejudices, his rare gift of making valuable and life-long 
friends, and his ever strong but now rapidly growing love for all fresh and 
aggressive Mission-work. Out of this German life grew ‘* Praying and Work- 
ing ;’’ and out of it came also the town missionary and the great Mission-advo- 
cate, 

Our authoress now sets us side by side with Stevenson in his first home-work, 
the hard life of a city missionary in Belfast ; to it he gave himself with the Irish 
fling of his zealous heart, and yet with a calm sober sense drawn from his Eng- 
lish ancestry. This work nearly killed him. It was either rest or die. Back 
to Germany he went for restoration ; then a short stay is made in Belfast ; and 
he is transplanted to Dublin, the scene of his successful pastorate, of his growing 
fame, of his widening influence for good in and beyond his own communion, of 
his labors for Foreign missions, of his toil as Moderator of the Irish Assembly, 
and of those ever gathering and exacting demands that ate out the great life of 
a singularly strong man before he was well aged. This part of the life will 
open to many on this side the water a really starding view of the vast unpaid 
work done by Irish Presbyterian ministers for their own and other churches. 

Passing over Stevenson's visit to America in 1873, and his reorganization and 
great development of the Foreign Mission Board, we find given in the ninth 
chapter of the biography—one of its most interesting and delightful sections— 
‘The Missionary Journey round the World,’’ which is largely told in Dr. Ste- 
venson’s own inimitable way. We read with swelling interest of the wondrous 
sweep of his keen-eyed inspection, his sympathetic and appreciative contact with 
the noble brothers and sisters of the *‘ great crusade,’ his stimulating and re- 
freshing addresses to the native converts, and of the ever-fanned fires of his 
burning love for souls and Missions, which in his subsequent British speeches 
moved Belfast, Dublin, Edinburgh, and London to larger giving and nobler 
doing for the salvation of the heathen than had before been reached. 

Upon his return Dr. Stevenson was simply buried beneath work. Made 
Moderator at an anxious and exacting period of Irish agitation, placed on the 
Board of the Royal University when collegiate education had to be reorganized 
and the vital interests of the Presbyterian Church had to be guarded against 
Romanists on the one side and Tory prelatists on the other, almost forced to live 
on public platforms, elected ‘‘ Smith Lecturer’’ in Ireland and *‘ Duff’’ Lec- 
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turer in Scotland, and appointed Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the strong man reeled. He must rest; but the rest came too late. 

Touchingly is told the ‘‘end,’’ but quietly ; so quietly that we can scarce 
believe it was written by her whose heart bled at every stroke of the pen. It 
was Thursday night, the 16th of September, 1886: ‘‘ He stood a good while 
watching baby, who looked so rosy as he lay asleep in his Jittle cot; then 
kissed him and said, ‘ Dear little man.’ ... Presently he began to walk up 
and down, and asked if the windows were open. One was, I threw open the 
other, and pulled up the blinds. His breathing was now much worse. Sud- 
denly he stopped in his walk, his voice quite changed, and there was a most 
wonderful look in his face. It had come to him as by lightning flash that God 
was calling him. ... And in about ten minutes more | knew he was with 
Christ.” 

So the thrilling, helpful, but warning tale is told by his wife. But the woman 
hides ever behind the man. You see a life-like picture ; you hear no panegyric. 
It is a strangely self-repressed buok. Herein is the skill of the artist, and the 
faithful love of the devoted wife. Apart from its charm and interest as the 
true story of singularly large gifts consecrated to Christ, of rich scholarship and 
bravest self-sacrifice, it is attractive and instructive because of the lights it 
throws on the life and struggles and victories of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
one of the poorest of the great sisterhood, but one of the very noblest, and 
markedly honored of the Lord ; side-lights, it is true, but strong and steady. 

As he said of his father, so of Fleming Stevenson would I say, ‘* He remains 
for me a perpetual type of atrue man.’’ But not because I loved im so well 
who is the life ot the story, nor because I hold der in such honor who has hid- 
den away behind my friend, do I commend this fresh biography to my brethren, 
but because they will count themselves richer by knowing another Christlike 
man gone home, and because they will go forth again to work with new zeal and 
higher aims. JOHN S. MACINTOSH, 


Our summary for the quarter includes the following items : 


The Poems of Emma Lazarus, 2vols., 16mo, pp. 342,257. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889.)—— The readers of the Century, Lippin- 
cott, and other magazines, became familiar years ago with the fine poetical gifts 
and work of the accomplished young Jewess whose narrative, lyric, and dramatic 
compositions are collected in the frst of these volumes, She was encouraged 
and stimulated not only by the hearty recognition given to her by the literary 
public, but by special expressions of appreciation from Emerson, Tourgeneff, and 
other high authorities. The second volume, however, Fewish Poems and 
Translations, best shows the fervor of her soul and the power of her pen. She 
had reached the full development of her powers when the Jewish atrocities of 
1879 and the years following supplied her a new theme and commanded hence- 
forth her undivided devotion. Some of these Joyal and intense utterances wi'l 
take and hold their place with the finest modern compositions of their kind.—— 
Songs in the Night-Watches from Voices Old and New. Compiled by Helen 
H. Strong Thompson, 16mo, pp. 297. (New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 
1888.) The title of this volume recalls the Songs in the Night, compiled by Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Thompson, which has long been a deserved favorite among books of 
its class, This new volume gathers from a wider field in hymnology and 
serious poetry, and shows admirable judgment in its selections and arrange- 
ments. Wecommend it without reserve.- --7he Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States in German, French, and English in 
Parallel Columns, Translated by A. H. Laidlaw, Jr. With notes, etc. 8vo, 
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pp. 87. (Laidlaw Brothers & Co.) This little volume should find wide circu- 
lation and intelligent study at home and abroad, and might well be followed by 
similar translations into the languages of other peoples, who should know us and 
our institutions better; both those of them that stay at home to criticise or to 
observe us, and those who come in hosts, often grossly and dangerously igno- 
rant, to cast in their lot with us. The work is carefully and ably done.—— The 
Arabs in Central Africa and at Lake Nyassa, Withcorrespondence with Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State, etc. By James Stevenson, F.R.S.E. With two maps. 
Pamphlet, 8vo, pp. 24. (Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1889.) These 
maps exhibit with awful plainness the kind of work, and the results of the work, 
done and still in progress, at the hands of one section of Canon Taylor's Moham- 
medan missionaries. The districts’ already desolated, and those now under 
treatment, and the blood-red trails followed by slave caravans from all parts of 
the interior to the great distributing points on the coast, cry to heaven, and at the 
same time to the Christianity and humanity of earth. And there is another ap- 
peal in these maps, and this brief text, which after all is only one version among 
many of a story pressed upon the attention of Christendom by the crowding events 
of the last few months, ‘* Firebrands, arrows, and death’’ have never before in 
the world’s history been scattered with such wantonness as characterizes the 
traffic in fire-arms, gunpowder, and liquor from Christian lands (!) which is now 
deluging the shores of Africa, only to intensify the horrors of the situation. 
The pamphlet is sent to us in the interests of the Nyassa Anti-Slavery and Defence 
Fund, 2 new Scotch organization (having its headquarters in Glasgow) formed 
to protect these unhappy millions and arrest this mission of death. 
CHARLES A. AIKEN. 





